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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



mE HXBRTEW MOTIIBR'S SACBJFICB. 

'There's nono in this cold, hollow world, no fount 
Of de«p, strong, deathless love, save (hat within 
A mother's breast." 

In ebon folds of pale and glimMng light, 

Night's drapery o'er the deeping «irth was thrown ; 

And hung on Nile's dark waters low a^^ BtiU ; 

And rested on the deep, thick forest tree, 

With g\eomy darkness. 

AloMj upon a cliff that overlooked 

A yawning precipice, Wtoma stood. 

And gased steadfastly, with a soul -lit eye, 

Into those dark blue waters that'flowed fast 

Her heart was sorrowful and well nigh crushed 

Beneath its heavy bitterness of grief. 

Hither she came, at this lone midnight hour. 

To hold sweet converse with her Spirit- God, 

That she inight be prepared to meet her doom. 

In vain she bent her listening ear below, 

As though she thought to catch some soothing tone j 

All desolate and wild thrnighifiind moaned 

Amid the 4ark thick forest ) and as it stirred 

The proud tall woodland pines, and tossed the wave. 

It chilled her brow, as 'twere the hand of death. 

Still on, the waters o'er the rocks below, 

Dashed angrily, as though impatiently 

They waited for their rich and promised boon ; 

And from beneath those troabled waves there came 

A Toice that murmured fearfully and wild. 

It laid, that ere the morrow's son goes down. 

Thy child, thy only child^ shall be no more ! 

Like winter's stem and icy breath that binis 

The waters dancing in th«ir mirth and glee ; 

B'ea so that tempest dirge with fiercer power • 

^ed up the deepest foontun of her soul ; 

And e'en like harp-strings, br6ken by some mde, 

Unwoleome blastj so died the music of 

'Her heart away, as day's first dawn lit up 

The spot that clained her priceless grant. 



And mom with oriental loylinesi adorned the many nills, 
And Beauty's gorgeons, ro^ smiles played on the silvery 

sparkling riUs. *<'*^ 

A rich and royal robe, of gold and porpK softly fell 
Enwrapping in its folds of light, the ft^rest wood and dell. 
The Nile's proud waters ceased their wrath, and sported 

in the summer breeie, 
As golden light stole through the rich green drapery of 

the forest trees, x 

Sweet music on the soft gale caiae from perfumed vine and 

flower, 
Like spirit voices firom Elysian's bright and rosy bower. 
With sweet and holy charm those strains upon Wyoma's 

spirit fell. 
And did with angel soothings each wild despair and sor- 
row quell. 
Tranquilly she gazed upon the ffdrest woodland beauties 

nigh. 
And thought how blest a thing for her fair child in this 

gay time to die. 
Low on th9 moss-spread bank she knelt and bowed at the 

blost throne of prayer, 
And sweet and clear her voice was borne on morning's 

balmy air. 

E'en while the orison divine was breathed, 

The child slept in Ks rosy innoQenco ; 

And as the soft wind through the lattice stoI(?, 

It kissed her brow, and waved h(^ iresses, 

That lay in Jetty wealth x^ou her brca*, , 

Like tasseled branches in the glad sunlight. 

She Woke, and angel beauty robed her face. 

Like moss-bods opening to the morning's dawn, 

So ope'd her eyes of a«ure-hue, deep-fringed 

With wealth of snowy lids. Light she bounded 

From white robed couch, for shve did e.arly miss 

Her mother's breathings soft, and tender clasp. 

And gased wilhout her vine-clad window, down 

The woodland dell ; but the thick foliage shut 

In her view. Then nature led her steps. 

She joyous passed the 0ow'ry mead and glen, 

'Till through the jessamine and the myrtle vine 

Which wreathed the forest trees, she saw the well 

Known form. In all tho fondness of her deep 

And loving soul, she gladly fell upon 

Her mother's breast, and as she kissed her pale, 

Soft cheek, she felt a tear fall from above. 

She earnest gased into Wyoma's eyes. 

And inchUdish accent wondered what 

Should make the flowers to weep, for she till now \ 

Had never seen a tear, save from her own 

Bright eye. 

The saddened day passed slowly on , and son 

Sank low. The howr, the fearful hour drew nigh: 
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With hand of idol-child close claHped in hers, 

WyomA trod the path with measured pace 

That led to water's brmk ; a holy calm 

Fell o'er the waves, and hushed them to a sweet 

Repose, as death is ever wont to do 

Where'er his spirit rests. 

They neared the stream— one ripple op'd its breast 

To bear the oflfering to its coral couch ; 

And as the white- robed spray enwrapped its form^ 

A^yoma sang with ttournful tone, yet clear, 

Her sad low dirge. 

Fare, fisre-thee-well, my precious, 
Thou^st gone to dwell in Eden -home. 
And left the sunny haunts of e^h. 
To seek the clime where thou had'st- birth. 
For thee Tve reared earth's choicest flowers. 
To deck thy woodland home and bowers ; 
For thee the spring birds, bright e£d gay, 
Have carroUed forth their morning lay^ 
For thee I've midnight vigil kept, 
And watched thee aathou sweetly slept *, 
' Have fondly watched thy cradle-bed, 

[ x'Till star of mom had well-nigh fled. 
For thee bave prayed at eventide. 
That angels might thy pathway guide ; 
Might wreath their magic smiles for thee. 
And wake their holiest ministry. 
Sleep, sleep, thou infant slumb'rer sleep ! 
Beneath the waves of rolling deep ; 
The pearls that deck thy bier all low, 
Are not more pure than thou art now. 
Bleep, sleep, my babe ! no solemn straii^ 
Can bring thee back to earth again, 
Thou'st fouiid Ihe sacred shrine of vest, 
Where souls like thine are ever bleet. 

Claba a. Cone. 
Albwiy, April, 1850. 

TkB SPIRIT OF HOPE. 

/ 

BY S. S. HAiABO, OF NEWBURGH, N. Y. 

Spirit of Hope, where dwellest thou on earth 1 

What hallow'd spot first knew thy glorious birth 1 

Tell me ! oh ! tell me, harbinger divine, 

What golden bower ye seekest for your shrine 1 

Say ! dost thou dwell on snow-clad cliffs, that soar 

Far in the azure vauk 1 by mighty roar 

Of some deep, boundless sea, where riplets lay 

Calm as the zephyrs of departed day 1 

Where mermaids meet at early eventide 

To launch their fairy barks on ebbing tide. 

And sing to noiseless hush each truant wave, 

And light with unknown torch the sailor's grave ? 

Ah ! truant cherub from the realms above. 

Sent on admission pure as angel love. 

Dost dwell in spot like this thou spirit fair 1 

Say ! it I seek thee, shall I find thee there 1 

Or ia thy home beneath a sunnier sky 1 

Say ! do Italia'a maids with loving eye. 

Fill full the goblet of the new prees'd wine. 

And drink to thee *neath drapery of the vine 1' 

Or, dost thou roam in fairy haunted dell, 

Where mirth and joy, are ever wont to dwell 1 

Methinks 'tli her« thou awny'st thy aceptre bright, 

Wbtrt wii^ftd tbpMtndi hail tb«» with deUgbt. 



And if not here, I fain would ask thee more ; 

Tell me ! if in the silent midnight hour 

Thou dost not flit around the couch of sleep, 

And o'er the dreamer's brow thy vigil keep 1 

Say ! dost thou strew his rugged path with flowers^ 

And touch his soul with music's soothing powers t 

Dost breathe to nestling babe some angel tone 

Strange to the ear save cradled one alone 1 

And if on earth, oh ! tell me spirit fair. 

If thou dost hover 'mid the perfumed air 

That goddess beauty breatlfts T and at her shrine 

Say ! dost thou kneel, thou spirit most divine 1 

I know thou art, but v>here I cannot tell. 

For I too oft have felt thy magic spell ; 

And tell me, angel spirit, tell me where 

Thou dwcll'st ; in ocean, earth or air 1 

'Twas thus I mused at eve's lone hour, when all 
Was calm as infant's undisturbed repose ; 
When clustering gems bedecked the azure vault. 
And lit the earth as 'twere with angel smiles, 
, Alone X mused, and list with eager ear 

To catch the spirit's sweet reply ; when firom 
The drapery of the woodland groye, there came 
A voice faint as folia's softest strain. 
And whisper'd on my ear its cadence soft. 

And would'st thou know my childhood's home 1 
Would'st know the clime from whence I come 1 
Or where on earth I e'er have dwelt 1 
The rfirine 'round which I've fondly knelt 1 
I'll tell thee erring one of earth. 
The morning stars cail'd me to birth. 
When first they sang their maker's praise. 
And tun'c^theii harps to heavenly lays. 

In Eden's bower I dwelt full long. 
Till sorrow quell'd their holy song ; 
E'en now as then, my spirit's free 
To roam o'er mount, o'er isle, o'er sea. 
Thou'lt hear my voice in clarion notes. 
In warrior's ear my music floats ; 
With trumpet voice I speed him on. 
To win the trbphy, wear the crown. 

I twine the wreath for poet's brow. 
And in his path, bright garlands throw ; 
I cheer the student pale with care. 
And in his midnight watches share. 

. Beside the sufferer's cotfch I cling. 

And heavenly joys I ever bring ; i 

And on my wing all bright and pure, \ 

The spirit waft to starry sphere. 
I'm ev'iy where ! there's not a spot 
How e'er so lone that knows me not , 
I was, and am, will ever be 
From Time through all Eternity ! 
Ncrmal School, Albany, 185(K 



Alfred B. Street, the poet, gives a good picture o 
country scfool in a single line : 

<'0n the great Cross road stands the rustic school, 
Htunmipg like some grent bee hive.^' 

We shall not love our own household less, because iri 
loveothers more. In the beautiAil words of Frederiln 
Bremer, 'The human hart ia like Be«yea ; the more n 
gtliitbenortroon,' 
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ORIG-INAL TALE. 



kr, M-wi&ere «bere I0 a 1¥U1 ttkcre It a Way.** 

BT SCIB8 LVCT a'. RANDALL. 

The clock has struck eight, Lina, and I think 
hey have done breakJKistat the Seminary ; and now 
I wish you to go and get the clothes for me to wash, 
hrtheyoun^ ladies always like to have them by 
h middle of the week, and I wai|t to get them done 
wsoon as possible, so as to go out blackberrying 
fiih yon as much as I oan,for Grandma needs some 
pDie yam, and besides I would Uke to get you a 
m pair of India-rubber oyershoes to walk in, all 
■Mxi winter, when you are going after the clothes." 
for a moment little Lina lingered over a worn 
jiid history, corerless and tattered; and then went 
put it on a little bookshelf filled with other lit- 
fib books of Tery much the same stamp, which had 
^^en her by the young ladies at the seminary 
which her mother alluded. Lina was a bright, 
ly little girl sod always did willingly whatever 
mother wiahed to have her do, otherwise she 
I tonld have been extremely reluctant to leave her 
^Mk, as she was passionately fond of reading. She 
to one eomer of the little room and took down 
Arpnk sunbonnet and a little wicker basket for 
Ifeelothes, and ran out to the tiny patch of ground 
A front of the house, which was di|^ed by the W 
fle of garden, and gathered a large bunch of fra- 
grant lonks and blue larkspurs -*for Mrs. Davisen, 

the principal of the . Seminary, and set off with 

&^ almost as bright as ike blossoms she carried. 
3%e house waff a very small one with only three 
iDoms, but that did not much matter, as there were 
<nly Mrs. Wood^ her aged mother and little Lina 
liniig in it, but it was as neat as a palac^. Their 
pU'lor and kitchen, both in one room* was covered 
with a neat rag carpet (made by theijtown hands), 
^ plain white curtains hung before the windows. 
By one of them sat Grandma, knitting in a little old 
ehair which looked as though it might have come 
«Yer in the May-Flower, but the dear old lady had 
lenewed its seat \fy weaving, in strips of list ; a new 
tay, some may think, but " Necessity is the mother 
of invention.'.' A high, old Cushioned clock stood op- * 
pOBite the door with its hands pointing to five min- 
Qtes past eight o'clock, and a quaint small looking 
^giass corresponded in fashion to the clock and chair. 
Three other chairs stood around, and a tortoise shell 
eit lay purring in the sunshine at the open door, finr 
foil and warm poured in the rays of the morning 
nm. Two or iOiree pigeons flew about among the 
Mnes and flowers in the garden, and now and then 
saucy fellow would fly right into the room and 
H^fie crumbs from the breakfast table, glancing 
pidiile with one of his bright eyes at Grandma 
ndlldrs. Wood, and then flutter out again. Mean- 
irhile Mn. W<kkI moyed around «n:iaigi»g tb^ Tom^ 



and setting up chairs and tables with true house- 
wifely industry and neatness. 

Mrs. Wood, an only daughter, married an engra- 
ver by tvade, a man with a consumptive turn and a 
delicate eonstitution, who, being naturally ambi- 
tious, applied himself so closely to his art'os to seri- 
ously ii^ure his health, ami in less than two years 
after his mairiage he was obliged to leave town, in 
oonsequence of his fMt declining health. Mrs. 
Wood's mother, a fine old woman with a mild hce 
and silvery hair, with her usual kindness invited 
her dearly beloved children to share her happy lit- 
tle home with her. ft was gladly accepted ; but the 
disease of Mr. Wood was so deep-seated and had 
gained such ground by his neglect, that all efibrtsto 
uproot it were in vain, and before he had been a 
year in the house of his mother-in-law 'he died, 
leaving his wife and an inliuit daughter, the " little 
Lina" of our story, nearly penniless, for, as Grand- 
ma had no property but her little cottage, she could 
not help her children n^uch. However, they did not 
" sit down and fold their hands" but arose from the 
death-bed of the dear departed one, with a resolu- 
tion to maintain themselves honorably and credita- 
bly so Umg as health remained to them, which they 
had every reason to suppose would yet bless them 
for a long time. 

The city being near them Mrs. Wood offered her 
services as washerwoman to a seminary therein, 
whicii were accepted, and by this means she sup- 
ported her mother, little Lina and herself. Dear 
Grandma had now nearly lost her sight, but she 
would still knit, both for the family and to sell, for 
she was a quick and beautiful knitter ; she was nev- 
er idle, and fully sympathized in her daughter's hab- 
its of industry and horror of charity, and though 
not able to be of as much use as she could wish, she 
wa« yet a dear and indispensable member of the lov- 
ing family. In this situation little Lina was a truly 
useful and beloved help to both Mother and Grand- 
ma ; she would bring the articles of clothing from 
the seminary, and go blackberrying for money to 
get yarn for Grandma's knitting, and sell the stock- 
ings already knit, and do a thousand odd jobs about 
the house. Notwithstanding the many little duties 
she had, she could still find time to read. But how 
did she get her books, when the united earnings of 
the family only just sufficed to keep them above pos- 
itive want ? I will tell you, reader. 

One bright summer's day little Lina was up at 
the — — Seminary after the clothes, and was pass- 
ing through the yard well laden with them, when 
an old stray leaf of a book presented itself to her 
view, as it lay upon the'grass at her feet. She in- 
stantly took it up and began to read it. As she 
stood there unconscious of all but the book-leaf, in 
her interest in its contents, Mrs. Davison, the prin- 
cipal of the seminary ,'came to the door and quickly 
noticed her. She stepped to her side and stood 
there a moment unobserved by the child. At 
length she touched h^r gently »nd mi ; 
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"LinaP* 

The child started and looked aronnd. 

" Do you loTe to read," asked Mrs. Davison kind- 
ly. Lina bashAilly hung her head as she answered 
in the affirmatiye. The lady went on to question 
her SA to what she read, and how Atr sheooold^read, 
and many other questions, and ended by giving her 
an old worn book. Nothing could now equal Lina's 
pleasure. The book was her daily oompanion, and 
she soon made herself mistress of its contents. Ma- 
ny other little old books were given her by Mrs. 
Davison and the young ladies. Eadi one was tretw- 
ured, and perused over and over again, as though it 
were so much gold, and so it was to the little ohild. 
But to return to our story^ 

When little Lina arrived at the seminary, the 
young ladies, always glad to see their bright-eyed 
pet, came around her as usual. Mrs. Davison kind- 
ly received the flowers and gave her in return a lit- 
tle astr<»iomy, which she had found for her. Lina's 
fiuse brightened as she gazed.at the pictures. 

« Oh ! Mrs. Davison," said she, " does this pretty 
book tell about the moon, and the sun, and all the 
beautiAil stars that I see every night ?" 

« Yes, my child," said Mrs. Davison, " and if you 
will read it through careftilly it will give you a 
great many new and valuable ideas." 

"If I will read it carefully! Oh ! Mrs. Davison, 
I shall so love it. I am sure I shall read it over and 
over again. I have longed often to know all about 
the stars and comets. How kind you are to me V 

Mrs. Davison smiled musingly as the glad words 
of the child reached her ear ; she was thinking that 
perhaps Lina would thrive at her seminary, and she 
almost loved the innocent amiable child who strove 
so earnestly to win an education with such limited 
means. "She is certainly tractable and mild," 
thought she, " and I know would gladly avail her- 
self of such an opportunity of improving her mind ; 
and then how pleasant it would be to her mother to 
think that her little child was daily gaining what is 
more than gold — ^a good education. Yes, I certainly 
will give the scheme serious thought." 

She was roused from her meditations by the sweet 
voice of little Lina, who with her basket of clothes 
on her arm and the book snugly packed away in one 
corner of her basket, had come to bid her good bye. 
Mrs. Davison smilingly kissed her and bade her 
good bye, and away she sprang with her heart as 
light as a feather. As soon as she reached her hum- 
ble door she joyously exclaimed, 

" Oh ! mother, mother !" 

« Why, what is the matter dear," said her mother, 
" you look so very happy. What can it be that has 
00 pleased my little Lina?" 

« I am sure dear mother that I ought to look 
pleased, for good kind Mrs. Davison has given me a 
book which tells all about the sun, and moon, and 
Btars. Oh ! mother, it is such a nice book." 
«* An aetronomy, do you mean, my dear ?" 



"Oht yes that was tbename. Is she not kind, 
dear Grandma .^' 

Oreat ims the Joy which the little astronomy cre- 
ated throughout tiie humble dwelling ! Grandma 
almost clapped her hands for joy, and Mother smiled 
gladly as she turned ov«r the leaves, and thought of 
the pleasure and information that little Lina would 
derive from it, and as for the child herself she kiss- 
ed first Grandma, then Mother, and t)ien Fxtasy in 
her transports of joy ! And now every evening, when 
Mother sewed and Grandma knit, Lina would read 
aloud to them out of her little book, and the starry 
heavens looked more and more beautifal to her as 
she advanoed ftirther into the mases of this science. 

One sunny summer evening, not long after this, 
the whole fiunily were agreeably surprised at a visit 
from kind Mrs. Davison herself. She was made tru- 
ly welcome, for they all loved her, because of the 
good she had done little Lina in giving her so many 
books. Mrs. Davison pleased the ohSd greatly by 
her admiration of the little plot of flowers which^as 
the care of Lina fldone, and whkh indeed deserved 
praise well. After a little conversation she said, 

« I have called, Mrs. Wood, for the purpose of <^- 
fering to take Lina into my school as a free scholar; 
I think that if you could spare her she would im- 
prove greatly, as she seems to be an apt scholar 
and to love reading." 

For a moment Mrs. Wood was silent ! Oh what a 
beautiM prospect opened to her mind's eye as fihe 
heard the words of Mrs. Davison. She was now to 
have the earnest and sole wish of her spirit granted, 
and it was to have her darling child well educated. 
Then she thanked Mrs. Davison in tones which fiilly 
expressed the de^ and fervent thankftilness of her 
soul. Grandma too expressed her gratitude with 
true eloquence, and as for little Lina, she could only, 
throw her arms around Mrs. Davison, and kiss her 
over and over again. 

Lina entered the school, and, as her friend had 
expe<sted, maintained herself well. She strove to 
improve the golden opportunity, and she did improve 
it, and in two years she held the well deserved sta- 
tion of the best scholar in the school. When she 
had gone through all the studies of Mrs. Davison's 
school and obtained aft ^education which embraced 
both the solid and ornamental qualifications, her 
kind benefactress obtained for her the lucrative sit- 
uation of teacher in a neighboring institution, her 
own being frill. She succeeded so well that her rep- 
utation as a skillful and thorough teacher rapidly 
increased, and vrhen Mrs. Davison, << full of years 
and honors," at length resigned her place of Princi- 
pal of the celebrated Institute, it was filled 

by the " little Lina," now a beautiful and highly ac- 
complished woman. 

Three years after, if you had travelled in those 
parts, you could not have helped noticing a beanti- 
fril, and yet unobtrusive mansion, with rich and 
handsome grounds surrounding it, a little way ont 
of the eity . There it was that Mrs. Wood, her aged 
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pkher, and Miss Caroline Wood, the Principal of 

jr&r-&med — Institution, resided. 

thus by unfailiiig industry and passionate love of 
iding, assisted by a firm determination to learn, 
■a, the daughter of the poor washerwoman, placed 
nelf and her Ariends in a situation of almost per- 
l* happiness. The moral of my little story, dear 
wder, is that all situations, all obstacles and all 
wbles, may be oTercome if you have but the firm 
■i unwaTering intention of so doing. "Where 
kre is a will there is a way." 



For the Distriot School Journal. 

JOHN FOSTBR. 

Among books of recent appearance, is the Life and 

Correspondence of John Foster. Mr. Foster hag 

Wen before the -world as the author of certain essays, 

kmore than forty years. The essay on Decision of 

iBaracter, and others of a highly moral character, 

hre placed him in the rank most desirable to a wise 

i Jid beneTolent man. " Noah, a preacher of right- 

Amsness,*' w^as the noble description of an ancient pa- 

briaTch. ¥oater, though preaching was his profes- 

Inon, taught, under other forms, lessons of truth and 

nrtue, whicJi haye had great influence in enlighten- 

ug mankind in regard to their best interests, and 

y^h deserye to be kept in remembrance. 

I Ur. Foster is memorable for the interest he took 

a &e aabjeot of popular education, before it had 

one eztensiyeJy before the world. He was born in 

iTcry troubled condition of life, the son of a hand- 

looa weayer, in Yorkshire, England. His parents 

I woe ^iaaenters of the Baptist connection, and the 

Bon w»8 educated after their faith, though in after 

life he did not rigidly adhere to their tenets. He 

^Mpa early to assist his parents in their humble em* 

plojiaeat, but certain manifestations of talent ob- 

wvable in him, disposed his father, a sensible and 

pons man, to procure for him the education suitable 

I ibr the ministers, of his denomination, Mr. Foster 

pnached in diiferent parts of Ireland and England ; 

in the latter part of his life he was connected with a 

snaU QOQgregation at Downend, near Bristol, where 

lie died m 1843. 

Foster's Essay on Popular Ignorance, describing 
with great ability its manifestations, its eyihi, and 
their remedies, was published in 1821. Sir James 
Madntosh is said to haye pronounced it one of the 
laost original works of the age ; — ^it certainly ez- 
prened a deep interest in the moral welfare of man- 
tind, and. made many yaluable suggestions for " the 
wJiefof man's estate."' Foster belieyed in the de- 
pravity of human nature, but he belieyed also that 
&r its eyil tendencies, Proyidence had appointed 
■Bffident corrections. He taught that the indiyidual, 
w»d society, could only be turned from iniquity by 
^Hang turned from darkness to light. The words of 
^ prophet, " my people perish for lack of know- 
i^^ge," seryed for the basis of his theory of prey en- 
tioQ. The great distinctions of right and wrong, he 
i4eem^ it necessary to inculcate before all other 



knowledge. The communication of this knowledge, 
he afiSrmed to be alike the debt of the State, and of 
eyery member of it, for the young, the poor, and the 
neglected, that they in their matured responsibility, 
might form, each in his place, a good part of the so- 
cial edifice.^ All this he taught with deep conyiction, 
with earnest zeal, and with brotherly kindness, and 
Christian charity. 

Some of Mr. Foster's admirable remarks on the 
philosophy of education, selected from his journal, 
may afibrd useful hints to those who educate them- 
selyes, or who are called to educate others. Milton 
belieyed that the diyihe spirit does 

'' Prefer 
Before all temples, the nprighi man and pore.'* 

" It seems," said Foster, "to prefer for the subjects 
of its operations, the class of minds that are preyi- 
ously taught and influenced by education, and by 
attention to knowledge." We must understand by 
influence of the spirit, some communication from 
aboye, that purifies and exalts our nature. To make 
the human soul fit for the reception of such influence, 
is the great design of all education, let what will be 
said, or presumed to the contrary. We are fellow- 
vorkcrs with God when we furnish others, or our- 
selyes, to good works ; and this furnishing is intelli- 
gent means, good principles'; careful discrimination 
between wrong and right. Mr. Foster says, 

" Every day I am struck with th^ wretched ap- 
pearance and coarse manners of the populace. (This 
was in England : but large towns in all countries, 
and the rural districts in many, exhibit multitudes 
in the same deplorable condition.) How most aston- 
ishing is it that the Creator should haye placed so 
many millions of the creatures he has endowed with 
noble faculties, or the seeds of them, in situations 
where those faculties and the whole being are ine- 
viiably debased. Wonder what really could be done 
by a political institution managed by a Bonaparte in 
morals. I cannot, will not belieye that such degen- 
eracy is neceatary" 

It ig not necessary, though notliing can reniedy it 
IfVLt a united public will, asener^tic as Bonaparte's, 
as benevolent as Christ's, as enlightened as the wisest 
of his followers, as exact, intelligent, and thorough 
in practice, as the exercises of the best military dis- 
ciplinarian. Discussions without conclusions, or 
conclusions without authority, can never produce 
eflicientand sustained reform, and the permanent 
relief and improvement consequent to such re|;>rm. 

It was not only the sin and misery incident to the 
uncultivated, but, moreover, the emptiness, frivolity, 
and unprofitableness of ignorance, that Foster sought 
to rectify. He observes with great feeling and ele- 
gance : "How much do I regret to see so generally 
abandoned to the weeds of vanity, that fertile and 
vigorous space of life in which might be planted the 
oaks and fruit-trees of enlightened principle and vir- 
tuous habit, which growing up, would yield to old 
age and enjoyment, a gloiy, and a refuge ! " 

" How slight to a vigorous mind, how insipid to 
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the heart of sensibility, is the usuftl tenor of par- 
suits and disoonrse, among many of oar acquain- 
tance, among females, and tKe young especially. In- 
significance, frivolity, inanity, are the words de- 
BcriptiTe of general conversation. Is this the tri- 
umph of existence, the glory of being rational, the 
superiority of man to a butterfly ? I am not plead- 
ing for brown solemnity — the habits of fourscore and 
. a convent. ^ No, I am pleading for the genuine en- 
joyment of life. I am pleading that life may have 
some zest and poignancy produced by a mind acting 
with vivacity upon subjects worthy of its energy. 
I am pleading that life may not be dissipated among 
trifles, till at last itself sickens into a tasteless trifle, 
with neither resources to be happy, nor ability to 
acquire any. 

" Some ladies, to whose conversation I had been 
listening, were to take away an epic poem to read. 
" Why should you read an epic ? " I said to mysel r, 
" you might as well save yourselves the trouble." 
How often have I been struck with observing that no 
efiect at all is produced j>y the noblest works of 
genius on the habits of thought, sentiment, and talk 
of the generality of readers ; their mental tone be- 
comes no deeper, no mellower ; they are not equal 
to a fiddle, that improves by being played upon. I 
should not expect one person in twenty to recollect 
one singularly sublime or noble part^^f the poem in 
question. So little emotion do any such awaken 
even in the moment of reading ; — ^if it inspired any, 
they would not forget it so soon. 

" Spent part of an hour in company with a hand- 
some young woman, and a friendly little cat. The 
young woman was ignorant and unsocial. I felt as 
if I could more easily make society of the cat. 

"It is desirable when we communicate ourselves 
to others, to reach the vital region of the mind. But 
to many who do hear the sound of speaking, it is 
just the same as if nothing were said. The thoughts 
uttered are not taken hold of ; they do not distinctly 
make themselves present to the hearts or imagina- 
tions of those to whom they are addressed. • 

" How many minds are there to whom scarcely any 
good can be done ! They have no excitability. You 
are attempting to kindle a fire of stones. You must 
leave them as you find them. You waste your time 
if you do not employ it upon materials that you can 
modify." 

The levity, apathy, impenetrability, Mr. Foster so 
well describes, are all effects of habit— of neglected 
or mistaken education. Insensibility to the influ- 
ences of books is superinduced by poor books, and 
by unsuitable books given to the young. Poor, shal- 
low books, like the constant presence of ahallow, stu- 
pid people, create indifference to that which is more 
exciting to the intellect ; and unsuitable -books giv- 
en to children, induce complete blindness in after 
life to the critical meaning of any book. Hence 
arises the immense importance of beginning right at 
the right time. Train a child's mind to intelligent 
apprehension of what is offered to him, and let what 



is offered to him be good seed in good ground, and in 
due time he will proceed without any help at all. 
His awakened faculties, having received proper ali- 
ment, and a right direction, will never stagnate in 
voluntary and self-satisfied ignorance. In this mat- 
ter we have a great deal to do, before we 
shall make yohng ladies recreate themselves with 
Homer or Milton, in preference to the Lady's Book, 
or the "Cheap Publications." Eliza Robbins. 



FUBl^C BBirTIBIBllT. 

O" The Senate Bill in relation to the Free School 
Law passed the House on the last night of the aes- 
sioo, by 67 ayes to 22 nays. The House bill, provi- 
ding for raising by a general tax ^800,000 upon the 
State, had been previously lost in the Senate. We 
regard this as extremely unfortunate legislation. The 
action was based upon the petition of some 17,000 of 
those who voted against the propos^ion last fall, 
and in the face of 160,000 majority in its favor. This 
unstable, changing policy, has the tendency to destroy 
all confidence in Legislative action^ and in the perma- 
nency of all laws. There is one redeeming feature 
about it, however ; the whole question is to be again 
submitted to the people. — Buffalo Com, Adv. 

The Close of tec Session. — The constitutional 
session of the Legislature of this State closed at the 
Capitol on Wednesday of last week, or more properly 
on Thursday rooming, after the passage of a vast 
many laws of a local and special character, with very ' 
few general laws, dearly conducive to the general 
good. The practice of delaying, and debating, and 
dott|i)ting the expediency of laws proposed by mem- 
bers having minds active and astute enough to perceive 
a measure that would benefit the people, until the 
very latest period of the session, and then rush into a 
rapid and indiscriminate enactment of the general 
and special laws as they lay upon the table, is certain- 
ly of questionable utility, if not absolutely wrong,''and 
in violation of the oath of office which the Legislators 
assume when they enter upon those duties. 

It is true, that this year, the two Houses were poli- 
tically opposed. The Senate having a majoriry of 
Whigs, and the House a majority of Democrats, and 
this may have embarrassed the proceedings in some 
cases ; but certainly there was no necessity for the 
failure of several important measures, which had been 
amply discussed, and for the adoption of which the 
public mind was fully ripe. And above all, there was' 
no necessity, after the emphatic decision of the people 
in favor of Free Schools, at the last fall election, for 
the Senate hill re-submitting that naked question 
again to the people — and yet in answer Xo all the pe- 
titions to amend or repeal the present School law, we 
have nothing but this bald and offensive repetition of 
the vote of the last year ; and then again adopted, as 
may be reasonably expected, if the voters of last year 
have any stability in them, then of course, the present 
apology for a Free School Law will be still the law of 
the State. Thus, when the youth of the State cYy to 
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krlftw-makere for ibe requisite knowledge to make 
fm intelligent and usefal citizens, they reiterate this 
^: the people for their children ask tor bread* and 
m give them n. stone. In happy contrast to this 
pmire» we have the bold and honorable action of the 
ker House on the same subject, voting by a very 
piiitable majority* iot a State Tax of (SOOAK) per 
MDn for the support of Free Schools. Yet this lat- 
fer measure* so important to the rising generation, was 
M late in its introduction to secure its passage even 
ifaoagh the House, and consequently it falls with 
my other ▼aloable measures originatiag in that body, 
liduat reading;, on the table of the Senate. 
We do not intend to extend this article so as to no- 
tice the many failures of many important measures at 
fekte session, for the want of a patriotic and accom- 
mdating spirit in the members ; but advert to these 
IB show the people, and particularly those interested 
ii a general education of the youth, that not all the 
p»liticsl men whom they elect, are after inducting into 
office, demoted entirely to the public interests, even 
jwYueu t^«yknow,a8 in the case of Free Schools, 
|the great majority of the people to be in favor of it. 
"Westchester Herald. 



FxsE Schools. — On Saturday, a bill was passed 
trough the Assembly for levying a State tax of 
IpWjOOO for the support of Free Schools^^one-fourth 
kikt amount to be equally apportioned among the 
&)ioo\ Districts — ^the residue to be distributed for 
leholars. An amendment was offered to exempt the 
phces where Free Schools have been in operation, 
bat it was lost, and the bill carried, ayes 69, noes 30. 
Pfmglkeepsie Telegraph. 

The discnasioii of this subject which we noticed in 
ov last, and this decistve vote of the popular branch 
of the IiegiaUtiire, shows conclusively to us that the 
prittciple of establishing Free Schools by a direct tax 
Qpon the property in the State, has a deep hold upon 
tbe popular will, and that obedient to the known will 
of Iheir constitiients, the direct representatives of the 
people wiU manfully vote for this righteous measure, 
(in the happiest form, we trust, that can be devised,) 
tad tfaas provide efiectually for the education of the 
great mass of the children of th^ State. But this sum 
seems to be burge, and to bear onerously, upon the city 
of New York, (yet we do not think any man said 
the imount went beyond the proper wants of the 
aehools,)— and we are inctined to think tha\the pro- 
position made through these columns,— which we are 
pleased to hear was fiivorably entertained by the Sen- 
ate's Committee,— >to raise by State tax an amount 
equal to the present yearly revenue of the Com- 
ZDOQ School Fund, say $285,000 per annum, and then 
require the counties and towns to raise, as the law 
BOW stflnds, amounts equal each to the whole sums 
from the State, to be devoted to the Teachers' wages, 
would be generally more acceptable to the People of 
the Sute ; leaving the districts to raise by tax such 
nms only as may be required for site, building school 
boose, repairs, fuel, books, library, &c' We hope the 
people at large will reflect faithfully upon the subject. 



and act as judicious men and true patriots.- 
Chester Herald, 



-We9U 



The one hundred days for which the members of 
the Legislature receive pay, expired last Wednesday, 
and they adjourned that night at two o'clock : thus 
working two hours for which they will get no pay. — 
They have done some things which they ought not to 
have done, and left undone some things which ought 
to have been done. They ought to have amended 
the Free School law, in accordance with the wishes 
of all its friends, and then let it have a fair trial ; in- 
stead of which they have passed an act, (hurried 
through on the last night) referring the present law 
back to the* people for them to vote on ^ain next fall 
at the election. We have no room to argue 'the ques- 
tion now ; but we hope every friend of Free Schools 
will at once prepare himself to do his whole duty : 
and as we are folrced to the position, let ua never see 
the Free SchoolprineipU perish, though we are obliged 
to sustain it through a law which we acknowledge 
imperfect. Let us give another overwhelming majority 
in favor of the law, knowing that if it shall be reject- 
ed, it will be the end of Free Schools, and that if it 
shall be approved, it can easily be amended, where 
needed, and toiU he next winter. — Wyoming County 
Mirror, 

09-. We shall contume our extracts from such of 
the papers of both political parties as reach us, in our 
next number. — Ed. 



Showbb of Sulphur.— The N. O. Picayune gives an 
account of a very singular phenomenon, which was ob- 
served by the passengers and officers of the Peytona, 
on her way from New-Orleans to Louisville, while 
passing Napoleon Ark, on Sunday morning the 17th 
ult. The phenomenon was observed during a shower 
of rain. The atmosphere was of a muddy color and 
the rain had the appearance of liquid sulphur. The 
rain as it fell on the deck of the boat left a thick scum 
like sulphur floating on its surface, a large portion of 
which was gathered by the passengers, for the purpose 
of haying it analyzed. The rain was accompanied 
with much lightning, and at one time the entire hori- 
son was filled with vivid flashes of electricity darting 
in all directions. In less than fifteen minutes the rain 
ceased, and the skies beoame bnght and imobscured. 

Imitation op Mahogany. — Any wood of a close 
grain may be made perftpctly t:> resemble mahogany, by 
the following French process. 

Let the surface be planed smooth, and then rubbed 
with a solution of nitrous acid. Then apply, with a 
soft brush, the following mixture ; pne ounce of dra- 
gon's blood, dissolved in a about a pint of spirits of 
wine, and with the addition of a third of an ounce of 
carbonate of soda, mixed and filtered. AVhen the pol 
ish diminishes in brilliancy, it may be restored by the 
use of a little cold-drawn linseed oiL Dragon's blood 
as molt of our readers know, is a resin obtainsd by in- 
cision from certain tropical plants, and is sold at the 
druggists, to the vamishers and marble stainers* The 
method is extensively adopted in France, and might be 
well adopted in the United States, for the interior dec- 
orations of our dwelUngs. 
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si^Vbnth voiiimos. 

With this number the District School Journal 
enters npon its eleventh volume. It will be perceived 
that, although the annual appropriation from the State 
in its behalf, remains the same, we have greatly en- 
larged and improved our paper ; and the Editor pledges 
himself that no exertion shall be spared to render it 
useful, beneficial and interesting, no^ only to inhabi- 
tants and officers of the several school districts, for 
whose use it is particularly designed, but to every 
Famii>y which it may reach. In fact, we desire and 
design to make it, in every respect, a Family News- 
FAPStt, the perusal of which shall improve the minds 
and hearts of Fathers, Mothers and Children-^induce 
an increased desire for knowledge and wisdom and 
goodness-^and foster a taste for useful reading and 
practical information. With the view, therefore, of 
reaching the greatest possible number of individuals 
and families, we submit the following proposition for 
the candid attention of all concerned : 

1. We will send Eight copies of the Journal for 
' one year, to one address, for Three dollass ; Twen- 
ty' copies for Five dollars; Fifty cowbs for Ten 
dollars, and in the same proportion for any greater 
number of copies that may be ordered. 

2. We earnestly request that the Trustees or Clerk 
of the several school (Jistricts to whom the Journal is 
gratuitously forwarded at the expense of the Stale, 
would promptly and punctually take the paper from 
the Post-office as soon as may be after its an*ival, 
which will hereafter be, immediately after the first of 
each month. If thi»i8 not done, the paper will be in 
an eases <" continued oti the receipt of notice to that 
effect trr ihe Postnfaster, unless some inhabitant of 
the dist; oi offers to take them on payment of the 
postage, inr Trustees may, in all cases, pay the post- 
age on the Journal from the Library money of the 
district. 

SHAI4I4 TJU3 FREB-SCUOOl^ liAlV BK B£- 
PEAIiKP 1 

Were we disposed to give way to the feelings of de- 
spondency and discouragement, which the events of the 
past four months are so well calculated to excite, we 
should be app^hensive that the people of the State of 
New- York were about to present a melancholy ex- 
ample of the mutability and inconstancy of popular 
sentiment. We should yield to the torrent of vitupe- 
ration and oblo<iwy which has b^en so unsparingly 
poured forth uyon the Free-School Law> so solemnly 
and unequivocally enacted by the people themltelves, 
less than six months since ; and lamenting the tempo- 
rary delusion which unpropitious circumstances have 
thrown around the judgments and opinions of so large 
a portion of our fellow-citizens, abandon at once and 
forever all hope of the success of the gre^t principle 



of Universal Education through Sch6olb Frse 1 
ALL. But while we are by no means insensible of tl 
magnitude of the change which impends over this gre 
measure-— while we are fully aware of the nature as 
extent of the opposition which we have to encounte 
oi the perils and dangers of "the immineniideadl 
breach" to be defended — of the fearful chances of fint 
and irretrievable overthrow and defeat — we cannc 
and we may not shrink from the encounter. Confi 
dent in the justice of our cause, and assured of its nlti 
mate triumph over all the hosts of interest, of em 
and delusion that may be arrayed against it, we agaii 
address ourselves to the calm judgment and sober dis- 
crimination of that tribunal of public opinion, from 
which, under our institutions, there is no appeal, save 
as in the instance before us, from the people to theitt< 
selves. 

On the past we have no recriminations to indulge 
in — no reflections to cast. Much has bieen done thai 
we could wish had been left undone, and much haa 
been left undone that it had been wiser and better to 
have done. But the past is irrevocable ; and we feel 
no disposition to indulge in an unprofitable war of 
words. We have to deal with a law, the specific de- 
tails of which we cannot, in many respects, justify: 
and the only plea we have to ofi'er in this respect is, 
that it was the best which the combined wisdom of the 
Legislature could mature at the time of its passage ; 
that its provisions were fully and fairly communicated 
to the electors ; that after full discussion and delibe- 
ration they were sanctioned by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people ; and that everything dbnoxiousin 
them might easily have been amended, modified and 
corrected by any succeeding Legislature. We shall 
not, however, be diverted from the maintenance of the 
principle involved in the first section of this bill, by 
any collateral issue raised by its opponents, on its sev- 
eral subsequent provisions. 

We shall contend that the law which it is proposed, 
by the Act recently passed, to repeal, has not had an 
opportunity of being fairly tried. In more than half 
of the counties of the State, the Board of Supervisors 
had adjourned before the law took effect, and conse- 
quently no provision was made for raising the addi- 
tional amount prescribed byit^ provisions. A heavy 
and often unequal burden of taxation was thus im- 
posed upon the several districts, which could not again 
occur. This excessive pressure of taxation created a 
wide-spread opposition to the law, and immediately 
arrayed' the tax-paying portion of community against 
the non-tax-paying, and against the schools. The re- 
sult was, that in a large portion of the districts, the 
term of stihool was voted down to four months, the 
lowest period permitted by law ; and every conceivable 
obstacle was thrown against the efforts of the Trus- 
tees to discharge their duty. 

.We shall further contend that the law, however de- 
fective, recognizes a great principle, which, if now 
abandoned, can, in all human probability, never again 
be engrafted upon our Statute book ; for if the people. 
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fifter liaTing by upwards of one huu4red and fifty tbou- 
jand majority, aaaerted and euitained that principle, 
Aill now« by a solemn and deliberate vote, renounce it, 
Msoceeediog^ Legisiatare will eirer venture to re-assert 
JL The defects in the present bill may and will be 
remedied. It was the duty of the Legislature to have 
mended Hie bill : it was within their powerto have 
ieoe so ; and had the representatives of the people 
bestowed ooe half the time and pains upon this impor- 
nat subject, which were bestowed upon matters of 
iofioitely inferior interest, the object might and would 
iave been .satisfactorily accomplished. But although 
tiieir attention was daily directed to it, by petitions 
iiDm all parts of the State, from the very coramence- 
ment of the session, no effective action was had until 
near its close ; and then, at midnight of the last day 
of the seasion, a bill was hurried through, without 
eoen the /ormaiitif of reading, in the midst of a scene 
of coafaaioti^ uproar and turmoil, which defies all at- 
tempts at deaenption,-*by a bare majority ,-*a bill not 
asked for, so far as our means of information extend, 
Y)^ a eoUtary petitioner — a bill known to be repugnant 
to the wishes and the judgment of a large majority of 
the members, and unsoogbt and unsolicited by any 
conaidembJe portion of the people in*>iny section of the 
State. Many members of both branches o( the Legis- 
^re, including the Committees to which the subject 
ns from time to time referred, faithfully and dili- 
grotly exerted themselves to prevent this disposition 
of the matter, and to carry aut the evid<.*nt will and 
wishes of their constituents; but for reasons upon 
which we shall feel it our duty more fully to enlarge 
hereafter, other counsels were destined to prevail. 

Under these circumstances, we ^believe the proper 
course is indignantly to vote down the proposition for 
a repeal of the Free- School Act ; to repel the uqwor- 
thy and dishonoring supposition that this great meas- 
ure was ignorantlf adopted by two hundred and fifty 
thousand of the intelHgent electors of this State; to re- 
assert, in thunder tones, the broad principle of UNI- 
VERSAL EDUCATION and FREE SCHOOLS ; 
sad simultaneously to blect Rkprbsentatives wbo 

WIIX VAITHFUL1.Y CARRY OUT THE SPIRIT OF THE 

LAW, by SO amending its details, as to make them ac- 
ceptable to all. f^et those, then, who think with us in 
this respect, proclaim their sen!(ments and opinion»| 
through the medium of the local press, and wherever 
practicable through public meetinr^s, conventions and 
gatherings of the people. The two hundred and fifty 
thousand electors who, in November last, recorded 
their votes in favor of Fre« Schools, have not yet spo- 
ken in tones Saffieiently audible to satisfy the nice ears 
of their repres«3tatives at Albany. Their recorded 
wishes have been overborne by the clamor of some ten 
or fifteen thousand only, out of the ninety thousand, op- 
ponents of the bill : and if they would save the Free- 
School system — ^if they would secure for their children 
and their childrens' children, the priceless inheritance 
of a sound and free education — if they would vindicate 
U^ character and Ihe reptttati9n of the Empire State, I 



and save it from the indelible disgrace of first adopt- 
ing by an overwhelming expression of popular senti- 
ment, and then deliberately abandoning, in one short 
year thereafter, the noble and glorious principle of 
UNIVERSAL Education, they must ACT — in season 
and out of season— ^arly aad late. The colunms of 
the Journal, enlarged and extended, are at their ser- 
vice ; and we earnestly Invoke their cfficient<Jo-ope- 
ration and aid, in enabling us to reach every family, 
every Homestead in the State, with such arguments 
and reasons in support of the great principles we ad- 
vocate, as may carry conviction to the mind and to 
the heart. Above all,iriends of education, fethers of 
families, advocates of progress,, lovers of knowledge, 
wisdom and virtue. Christians, patriots, citizens, — all, ' 
let not — we implore you, we adjure you, we beseech 
y outlet not the noble banner of UNIVERSAL ED- 
UCATION THROUGH SCHOOLS FREE TO ALL, 
be suffered ignominiously to trail m the dust. DON'T, 
" Don't gioe up the ship !" 

THB FRBB SCHOOI^ LAIV. 

The following correspondence between Mr. Hiram 
Wheeler, of the town of Lagrange, Dutchess county, 
and the Slate Superintendent of Schools, on the Free 
School Law, will be read with interest : — 

From the Poughkeepsie Journal and Eagle. 

COMMON SCHOOLS— CORRESPONDENCE. 
Imgrange, March 12th, 1850. 
To Christopher Morgan, Sup't of Schools: — 

It appears to me that there has a strange fantasm 
got into the people's agents at Albany. Instead of 
looking upon the people as the supreme law- makers 
of the land, and doing their will, they treat them as 
menials and set their will at defiance, and set them- 
selves up as our rulers. When there was a bequest 
left for the education of poor children of the State, to 
be applied without salaries, that was not lucrahve 
enough for the people's agents, they must tax the peo-. 

«le so as to make salary officefs to collect and dis- 
urse the money, their fees eating up forty per cent.— 
the residue was handed to the trustees as a liberal do- 
nation itom the State as public money, to be applied ' 
under your supervision. Next the Unit^ States de- 
posits*- a sum more than sufficient to educate every 
indigent child in the State ; but through the dishonest 
love ot popularity, oijr agents saw fit to rob the poor 
and give a large share of the money to the colleges 
and seminaries, for the sole benefit of the rich ; then 
the tax must be raised \o pay more salary officers ; we 
must have County Superintendents at' from $500 to 
$1000 a year, and Town Superintendents at high sala- 
ries, to eat up the money from the poor. 

All this was not barthening- the tax-payers enough ; 
there must be a Free School law, which was submitted 
to the people for sanction, and, under the honeyed 
name of Free School, thousands voted for it without 
knowing its operation. It seemed to be a general 
rush of the rabble, aliens and paupers in its favor ; 
they knew nor cared nothing about its operations, but 
under its plausible name went for it. But when its 
operations were known* many of those that voted for 
it were disgusted with its provisions, hard feelings and 
bitter animosity in nearly ew.ery school district in the 
State : which fact is not hid from you, (individually,) 
but is well known to you. 

Knowing the excitement, it was your duty, as our 
agent, to have tried to restore to the poor their rights, 
or nave given to the^ the exclusive ri|;ht to the pres- 
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ent school fund for the education of the children of 
indigent parents, and not done as yoo have, knowing 
the excitement and bitterness that exist all through 
the State. You have tried through the Senate to get 
a law that, in its oppression, will double the enormity 
of the present law — a law that no honest man would 
be wilhng to see pass. In doing this> at this time, you 
have offered to the people of this State a greater indig- 
nity than the worst sovereign in Europe would dare to 
offer to nis subjects ; and in doing this, you have vio- 
lated the trust resposed in you by your party and con- 
stituents, and rendered your name odious, and will go 
down to posterity branded with that infamy your con- 
duct deserves. A tax-payer 

HIRAM WHEELER, 
If there is any thing you can give in mitigation of 
your conduct, write Poughkeepsie P. O. 

Secretary's Office, 1 
department of Common Schools, v 
Albany, March 26, 1850. ) 
Mr. HiRAAf Wheeler — 

Sir: Yours of the I2th inst., came duly to hand. 
Accompanied as it is with a responsible signature, and 
purporting to come from a " tax-payer," I pass over 
the intemperateness of its language, and so much of 
it as is designed to be personally offensive, with the 
view of availing myself of the opportunity which it 
presents, of vindicating the course of this Department 
in referei^e to the existing school law. As a public 
officer, entrusted with the guardianship of high and 
important public interests, and responsible directly to 
the people for the fidelity with which those interests 
are maintained, I hold myself at all times amenable to 
my constituents for all my official acts or omissions ; 
and although I might claim the ordinary courtesies 
and amenities which characterize the intercourse of 
gentlemen, whethtr in public or private life, I feel no 
disposition to withdraw any portion of my conduct 
from the severest criticism of those who have a right 
to call me fo accounl,for the manner in which my offi^ 
cial duties are performed. 

I plead guilty, then, to the charge of having, with 
all the earnestness and ability of which I was capable, 
recommended the passage of a law, securing the bene- 
fits of common school education, fully and freely, to 
every child of the State of a suitable age. This mea- 
sure was earnestly recommended by some of my pre- 
decessors, and I believed it to be demanded, not only 
by a sound public opinion, but by considerations inti- 
mately associated with the peculiar structure and func- 
tions of our republican institutions. It was, in my 
judgment, the parampunt duty of the State to provide 
for all its future citizens, the means of obtaining that 
amount an4 degree of knowledge essential to the 
proper perfermance of the duties to be devolved upon 
them, and to the discharge of the responsibilities they 
were to assume. 

Ample provision for the universal and thorough edu- 
cation of the rising generation, seemed to me the most 
certain and direct mode of diminishing the aggregate 
of vice and prime, of pauperism and misery, of intem- 
perance, profligacy and want. — In no way can taxation 
of which you c<»nplain, be so^surely avoided. 



These convictions were confirmed by the practice 
operations of such a system j wherever it had been in- 
troduced In our own and other States, and by the tes- 
timony of the most enlightened statesmen and philan- 
thropists of the age. 

For my agency in thus recalling the attention of the 
Legislature to the principle of free and universal edo- 
cation, I have nothing to urge " in mitigation" beyond 
the convictions of my judgment, and the salutary, in- 
junctions of the Father of his Country, to " piomote 
as an object of paramount importance the diffusion of 
useful knowledge." s 

The Legislature, with ahnost entire unanimity, as- 
sented tb the correctness of these views, and framed a 
system which in their judgment was best adapted to 
carry them into practical effect. Having done so, 
they directed the question of its,adoption or rejection « 
to be submitted to the people in their primary capacity/ 
and with a view to their enlightened and deliberate 
action in this respect, provided for the most extensive 
publication of the act in every one of the eleven thou- 
sand and five hundred school districts of the State, for 
several months previous to the period when the final 
decision of the electors was to be made. In nearly 
all the leading newspapers of the State, of both politi- 
cal parties, the act itself was published and freely 
commented upon. 

Its provisions were discussed in the several educa- 
tional periodicals of the State , and particularly in the 
District School Journal, a copy of which was for- 
warded, at the expense of the State, to eyery school 
district ; and at the State Conventions of each politi- 
cal party, resolutions were unanimously adopted ap- 
proving of its principles and sanctioning its enactment. 

^he people returned their verdict in its favor at the 
polls, by a vote of 249^92 to 91,951, being a majority 
of nearly one hundred and fifty-eight thousand ; and 
of the fifty-ni&e counties of the State, three only re- 
turned majorities against it. 

Under such circumstances, I have deemed it my 
duty, so far as the action of this department was re- 
quisite, to carry into full effect the provisions of that 
act, as adopted by the Legislature and sanctioned by 
the popular vote. 

It was not for me to isay, nor did I deem it either 
becoming my position'^'or consistent with a proper res- 
pect for the intelligence and integrity of two hundred 
and fifty thousand of my fellow citizens, to allege, as 
you have done, tint these "thousands voted for it 
without knowing its operation," that it was " a gene- 
ral rush of the rcUible, aliens h^d paupers in its favor," 
and that '* they knew nor cared nothing about its 
operations, but under its plausible name went for it*" 

I have not learned so to appreciate the character of 
the people of this State, and I trust I may never de- 
liberately utter such a revolting libel upon their intelli- 
gence and integiity, or, cast such wanton aspersions 
on their conduct and motives. 

You are right in assuming that I am advised of the 
dissatisfaction which prevails,in reg^d to the operation 
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of the school law, and I am satisfied that the law 
ooght to be amended. In reference to the proposed 
amendments of this act, and to the action of this De- 
partment, I have been guided ae well by experience 
and observation of its practical operation during the 
brief period which has elapsed since its adoption, as 
by the dictates of public sentiment, as far as it has 
reached me, through the medium of a very exten- 
sive correspondence, and a free interchange of opinion 
with the people and their representatives. 

In conjunction with the committee of both houses 
of the Legislature, charged with the special conside- 
ration of this great interest of the government, I have 
eheerfuUy assented to specific amendments, which, in 
my judgment, have been demanded by the clearlv ex- 
pressed wishes of the people, and such* as will, if 
adopted, remove the principal objections to the school 
law. 

Those amendments are now awaiting the action of 
the Legislature, and, whatever that action may be, I 
shall deem it my duty to carry it into practical opera- 
tion to the best of my ability. In doing so, I have no 
lear of incurring either the displeasure or the reproba- 
tion of the people. I have an abiding conviction of 
their inteUigence and rectitude. I fully believe that 
in their action upon the adoption of the free school 
piiociple, they were governed by the purest and high- 
est motives, looking only to the true interests of the 
whole people ; that they fully comprehended the ques- 
tion snbraitted to them ; and that however they may 
desire such a modification of the details of the bill de- 
liberately sanctioned by them, as may render its prac- 
tical workings less obnoxious in some respects, they 
will never abandon the great principle solemnly recog- 
nized, that the means of a common school education 
ihali forever hereafter be secured to every child of the 
State, without discrimination or restricMon. 

A distinguished statesman of Massa^usetts said, 
" Here with us, it has come to be a great and funda- 
mental proposition, existing before constitutions, that 
it is the duty, the bounden doty of governments, com- 
posed of the representations of all, to lay the foiuda- 
tion of the happiness and respectability of society, in 
aoiversal education.*' — Such, 1 trust, is the spirit of 
the people of this State. 

I^ however, I have misconeeived public sentiment, 
if I have relied too confidingly upon the intelligence, 
the integrity, and the firmness of my fellow citizens, I 
am prepared to abide by all the consequences of all 
my aets, personally, politically, morally and socially. 
My o¥m convictions, the result of investigation, are 
honestly entertained, and will remain unaffected and 
unshaken. 

You have the kindness to say of me, " you have 
offered to the people of this State a greater indignity 
than the worst sovereign in Europe would dare to 
offer to his subjects, and in doing this you have viola- 
ted the trust reoosed in you by your party and consti- 
tuents, and rendered your name odious, and will go 
down to posterity branded with that iniiuny your con- 
duct deserves." 

No one desires more than myself, the friendly re- 
gard of my fellow citizens, and no one would feel 
more sensibly a condemnation which I believe to be 
merited. Your opinions on this subject are widely 
variant from my own, and that of a large majoritv of 
the people as expressed through the ballot-box. I 
only claim for' myself the same integrity of puipose 
which I cheerfully accord to you. If, upon further 
consideration, your views are not changed, " posterity" 
will, I hope, be inclined to judge more charitably. 

Neither personal abuse, nor public obloquy, neither 
denunciations or threats, nor the averted regard of 



friends, will force me from the position I have delibe. 
rately and honestly taken in support of a measure 
which I believe to be indentified with the lasting wel- 
fare of the people of this State, and whieh I firmly 
and conscientiously believe ia destined sooner or later 
to command their universal assent. 
Very respectfully your obd't servant, 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendendent of Common Schools. 

BIR. KniGSLBY^S RBPORT. 

We commence the publication, in our present nmn- 
ber, of the able report drawn up by Mr. Kiitoslxt, 
of Cortland, in behalf both of the majority and minor- 
ity of the Select Committee of nine raised by the As- 
senibly, on the various petitions and memorials for the 
repeal and amendment of the Free School Law. Al- 
though, as will be seen in the concluding portion of the 
report, which we are, reluctantly, compelled to defer 
to our next number, Mr. Kinoslsy felt compelled to 
differ from the conclusions arrived at by the me^ority 
of the Committee, he has nevertheless presented in an 
able and naasterly manner, a comprehensive exposition 
of the cardinal principles upon which the system of 
Free Schools rests ; and we commend the careful 
perusal of his Report to every enlightened friend ot 
UNivERSAXi Education. It is a document which is 
well worthy of the most extensive circulation ; embra- 
cing as it does an eloquent and well digested sumxyary 
of the principal reasons which have led to the estab- 
lishment and successive improvement of our noble 
system of Common Schools and District Libraries. 

Mr. KiM6SLEY,as we before observed, notwfthstand- 
ing the powerful, and in our judgment, unanswerable 
argument which he has put forth in this Report, in 
favor of the principle of Free Schools, is opposed to 
the present Act, and in favor of its repeal. Those, 
therefore, of our readers, who agree with him in this 
respeict, will find the question fairly stated; and if 
they are contented with the reasoning by which their 
views are sustained, we are satisfied to abi^e by the 
fundamental principles, which he has so clearty 
brovght forward in support of our own. 
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DBCISIONS AHD OPINIONS OF THB 8VPBIU 
INTBND£NT OF COMMON SCHOOI48. 

Secretary's Office, > 

Department of Common Schools. ) 

Albany, ^pril 15, 1850. 

TAX LISTS AND WARRANTS OF TRUSTEES. 

Tax lists should be made out, in all cases wherever 
practicable, within thirty days after the meeting at 
which the tax is voted, and the warrant delivered to 
the collector immediately thereafter ; but where, from 
unavoidable circumstances, more than thirty days have 
been suffered to elapse, and no material change has 
taken place in the taxable property of the district, the 
tax may legally be collected. In such cases, the time 
prescribed by law for making out the tax list and war- 
rant will be regarded as directory, merely, to the Trus- 
tees# and a Ux list subsequently made out as valid and 
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legal — subject, however, to be set aside- on appeal by 
any party aggrievedj on showing sufficient cause. 

Trustees are bound to include within their uz list 
all the taxable property of the district, whether inclu- 
ded in the last assessment roll of the town or not ; 
and wherever the valuation of property cannot be 
ascertained from such last assessment roll, they must 
make an independent valuation from the best means 
of information in their power, giving the notice pre- 
scribed by law. 

EXPEITDITURB OF THE PtXBLIC MORET* 

Wherever no specific directions have been given by 
the district to the contrary, Trustees are authorized to 
apply the whole or any portion of the teachers' money 
apportioned to their district, to the payment of the 
wages of a legally qualified teacher employed by them, 
either for the present or preceding year. But such 
application may at anytime be controlled by a vote of 
the district, the inhabitants of which may direct to 
what particular term it shall be applied. 

Town Superintendents are required to pay over the 
public money applicable to teachers' wages, in their 
h^nd3, apportioned to the several districts, on the 
written order of a majority of the Trustees of the re-, 
spective districts, in favor of a legally qualified teacher, 
certified to have been duly employed by them, without 
reference to the time when said teacher was so em- 
ployed, or taught, or without reference to the vote of 
the district, or the equitable circumstances of any par- 
ticular case. For any violation of duty in this respect, 
the Trustees are responsible to the district and to 
their successors in office alone. The Town Superin- 
tendent cannot look beyond the validity and authen- 
ticity of the order drawn upon him, unless he knows 
it to be false in point of fact. 

LIB&ART MOITEY. 

The library money apportioned to the several dis- 
tricts must be expended, on or before the first day of 
October in each year, in the purchase of suitable books 
for the District Library, unless otherwise apportioned 
by a vote of the di8trict, and under the circumstances 
and conditions particularly specified in §136 (No. 161) 
of the School Law, to the purchase of maps, globes, 
black-boards, or other scientific apparatus for the use 
of the school. It can, in no case, and under no circum- 
stances, without the assent of this Department, be 
applied to the payment of teachers' wages. 

The Superintendent deems it his duty especially to 
caution the Truitees of the several ' districts, against 
the purchase of cheap, frivolous and useless works, too 
often palmed off upoQ them under an imposing form 
and plausible pretexts, by interested and unprincipled 
hawkers. Befone purchasing any work for the Dis- 
trict Library, they should assure themselves by a care- 
ful examination,of its value and utility for the purposes 
to which it is designed, oi> at least obtain the opin- 
ion and sanction of competent judges; and when 
purchases have been made, every effort should^ be 
used to induce pareata and children to peruse and 



profit by the various works thus provided for their ben- 
efit. CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 

An Act, to submit to the People at the next annual 

election the question of the repeal %t the Act eatab- - 

lishing Free Schools throughout the State. — [Passed 

April 10th, 1850.] , 

The People of the State of New-York, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

§1. The electors of this State shall determine by 
ballot, at the annual election to be held in November 
next, whether the Act entitled " An Act establishing 
Free Schools throughout the State," passed March 
26ih, 1849, and the Act entitled "An Act to amend 
an Act entitled «An Act establishing Free Schools 
throughout the State/ passed April llth. 1849," shall 
be repealed. 

§3. It shall be the duty of the State Superintendent 
of Common Schools, to prepare and furnish to the sev- 
eral Town Clerks in this State, forms of the poll lists, 
returns, and other necessary proceedings to carry into 
eilect this Act, and he shall also furnish, at the ex- 
pense of the State, to each school district in the State, 
five copies of this Act with the forms prepared by 
him. 

§3. The ballots to be deposited in the ballot box 
shall be in the following form : Those cast in favor of 
the adoption of such repeal shall contain the following 

words : 

"SCHOOL." 
" For the repeal of the New School law." 

Those cast against such repeal, shall contain the 

following words : 

" SCHOOL." 
" Against the repeal of the New School law." 

And the ballots shall be so folded as to conceal all 
the words, except the word " SCHOOL," which latter 
head shall not be concealed, but shall appear on the 
ballot as folded. 

§4. The Inspectors oi Election, in the several elec- 
tion districts, shall furnish a separate ballot box, into 
which shall be placed all the ballots given for or against 
the repeal of the new school law. The Inspectors 
shall canvass the ballots, and make returns thereof, in 
the same manner as votes given for the office of Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor are by law canvassed 
and returned, and the Board of State Canvassers shall 
ascertain, declare and certiiy the result, in the same 
manner as they are required to do, in respect to the 
votes given for Governor. 

§5. Id case a majority of all the votes given in the 
State shall be cast against the repeal of the new school 
law, then such law shall remain in force, as if this Act 
had not been passed. And in case a majority of all 
the votes given in the State shall be cast for the repeal 
of the new school law, then the Act establishing Free 
Schools throughout the State, passed March 26th, 
1849, and the Act amending the same, passed April 
11th, 1849, shall be repealed, and such repeal shall 
take effect ten days after the result shall be ascer- 
tained and certified by the Board of State Canvassew. 
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§6. In case the Act mentioned in the first tectioD 
of tlus Act shall be repealed as aforesaid, then all the 
Acts which were repealed by the J^ct entitled " An 
Act establishing Fre? Schools," passed March 26th, 
1849, shall be revived and enforced in the same man- 
ner as if the aforesaid Act, passed Match 36, 1849, 
had never been passed. 

• §7. The repeal of the " Act establishing Free 
Schools throughout the State," passed March 26th, 
1849, shall not affect any act done, or right accrued 
or established, or any prosecution, suit or proceeding, 
had or commenced in any civil case previous to the 
term when such repeal shall take effect, but every 
such act, right and proceeding, shall remain as valid 
as if the Act so repealed had remained in force. 
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RsFOKT of the Select Committee of the Assembly on 
the Petitions for the Amendment or Repeal of the 
Free School Law. 

M&. KiHssLET, of Cortland, from the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to take into consideration the Peti- 
tions for the Repeal and Amendment of the Free 
School Law, in behalf of the majority and minority 
of said Committee, makes the following Report : 

That the said Committee entered upon the discharge 
of its important and arduous duties, with an unfeigned 
diffidence, in their own powers, to do justice to the 
subject assigned to their care. They have endeavored, 
however, to discharge their duty. In deliberatin g 
upon the subject, they have felt the responsibility of 
th^ position; that feeling has sometimes pressed 
upon them with a power almost overwhehning, and 
they have been tempted to give up the work in de- 
spair. It is not strange that this is so, for how can 
they help realising that they are acting upon a subject 
of the utmost importance to ourselves, our present, 
and all fntuie generations. Our Common Schools are 
now, as they ever must be, the great nursing places of 
our heroes and statesmen ; the places in which are to 
be tormed our future rulers ; where our wise .and 
Isstrned men are to receive the rudiments of their ed- 
ucation, and where the great mass, the laboring and 
hardy yeomanry of our land, arc to receive the whole 
of theirs. If we look around us, we find very few 
indeed, who have ever gone farther than the old log 
school-house, near by their father's farm, or the better 
one in their native village, in its pleasant . spot, and 
hallowed by youthful associations. There, the greater 
part of our population is educated ; there, habits of 
thought and of moral feeling are formed ; and there 
too, the mind receives impressions which are everlast- 
ing, and have a controlling influence upon the action of 
the man through all his hfe. A few go thence to the 
academy, and a smaller portion still, at last complete 
I their scholastic course at our colleges. But they go 
there with impressMns received at the Common School ; 
and as the man is there made, such is he in his future 
life. 
And not ooly are oar sons there edacated, but onr^ 



daughters also ; those who are to be the mothers of 
future generations. They must theie be fitted for the 
arduous duties and the responsibilities of their future 
life, as our sons are for theirs; and here they, also, 
must form their habits of thought and feeling, those 
principles of action which are not only to govern 
them, but are to be enstamped, also, upon the minds 
of their sons and daughters ; who ate, in their turn, 
to succeed them. 

Who can estimate a mother's influence, or a rister'^ 
power, over the heart and conduct of a son or a bro- 
ther? Silently and unpercelved they do their work ; 
the character is formed ; the individual knows it not ; 
but after years reveal the fact, and show him how 
mueh of a blessing or a'curse have been the infiuence 
of his mother, the power of his sister, and the effect of 
those other impressions received at the school-house, 
in his boyhood days ; when his mind and character 
were fresh and easily moulded, and ne receiving the 
rudiments of his moral, mental, and physical education. 

How important then, in view of its ultimate conse- 
quences, is the Common School, and how carefnl 
should we be that it perform its appropriate work, un- 
checked and untrammeled, receiving the cordial and 
hearty support of the whole body of the population ! 
This last, indeed, is a necessary condition for.the full 
and complete success of the system. If it is looked 
upon with a suspicious eye, or opposed, by even a 
small portion of those aflfected by it ; if jealousies, 
complaints, ill-feeling and ill-will, are caused by its 
practical operation, (however unjust those feelings 
may be in the abstract,) then it fails of accomplishing 
its objeot, and instead of a blessing, it becomes a 
curse. 

Our State early recognized the importance of en- 
grafting upon its policy a good Common School sys- 
em, one by which all, even the poorest, might receive 
an education which would fit them for the transaction 
of the business of life, would prepare them for dis- 
charging well their part as members of a free and in- 
dependent State ; nay more, would fit them to be free- 
men. In 1795, so soon after our country had achieved 
its independence, an act was passed by which the sum 
of (50,000 was appropriated annually for five years, 
among the several towns in this State, a sum equal to 
that thus granted, being directed to be raised by the 
towns for an additional aid to their Common Schools. 
In 1805, a permanent fund ftr their support was raised, 
which was increased by subsequent legislative appro- 
priations, until, in 1813, the system in operation till 
within the past year, was established under the direc- 
tion of a State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
which ofiice was afterwards attachf d to that of Secre- 
tary of State. That system prospered to an eminent 
degree ; the people approved of it, and sustained it 
well ; it was their pride, and our citizens removing to 
the far west, the glorious land of promise; would point 
their neighbors, the inhabitants "bf their new home, 
with pride and admiration to the glorious Common 
School system of their ** own native Empire State," 
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and earnestly recommend it to them for their adop- 
tion. And why should they not ? It gave a good 
English education to every one, of whatever nation 
he was bom, or under whatever sky ; it asked not if 
he was rich or poor, bat opened its school-house door 
to the son of poverty as well as to the heir of riches ; 
the State, acknowledging its duty and obligation, from 
its own abundant resources gave a part of the funds, 
the towns supplied an equal portion, and what was 
lacking, those who enjoyed its benefits gladly paid. * 

Nor were the new States reluctant to follow the 
example thus commended to their approbation and 
imitation. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana,* Georgia, 
Michigan, and Alabama, gladly followed in our lead, 
established systems similar to oui's, and provided the 
necessary means for carrying them into full and com- 
plete operation. Nor is this all. A self-denying and 
Christian spirit impelled a few, a noble few, to leave 
friends and kindred, and on a beautiful cluster of islands 
in the far-oif Pacific to plant the standard of the cross, 
and to call around it the benighted and degraded there. 
They had with them, first of all, the Bible ; they next 
had the recollection of their Common Schools at 
home, and remembering their happy influences on 
the character of the. people, they established similar 
Schools there,and they hav« found them a most power- 
ful auxiliary in their noble work ; the intellect is awa- 
kened, cultivated, and expanded ; and, as a natural 
consequence, the moral nature of the man is made 
tender, and prepared to receive with approbation, the 
teachings of a pure and holy religion. He learns . to 
look with, disgust and abhorrence upon his Idolatrous 
worship, and to love that Divine system which the 
missionary brings. 

The beneficent results of our system upon our own 
population, cannot be doubted o^ denied.^ Go where 
we will, we find the school-house and theschool-mas- 
ter. Go also where we will, we find an honest, a la- 
boring, and an intelligent population. On every side 
are pleasant houses, cultivated farms, happy villages, 
and all the marks of thrift and industry. Enter the 
humble school-house, and an interesting sight is before 
you : — ^instead of roving about the street^ or highways, 
learning idleness, dissipation and vice, are gathered 
those who are hereafter to be our rulers, our wise men 
and our statesmen. They are not learning that 
which will make them a curse to the world ; they are 
not contracting habits which will work their own and 
others' ruin ; they are not preparing for a life of crime ; 
but they are fitting themselves to act well their part asH 
citizens of a great and free nation, worthy of the high- 
est honors it may have in its power to bestow. Our 
observation shows us, that with the general diffusion 
of practical knowledge among the masses, idleness, 
sensual indulgence, and crime decrease, and give way 
to industry, honesty and virtue. True, however well 
educated and refined a nation may be, however know- 
ledge may be disseminated among the masses, idleness 
and crime with their attendant evils^ are not entirely 



done away ; all past experience proves this ; but the^ 
same experience also proves, that it is among an i^no— 
rant and degraded people, that we are to- look for the 
greatest degrees of vicious mdulgence, the most atro- 
cious crimes, the most regardless sloth, and, in fine, tor 
a general prevalence of all those vices, and those 
degrees of wickedness which so degrade and debase 
our human nature, and which, if universally prevalent ^^ 
wpuld make of this world, a model lazar house, instead 
of the beautiful and pleasant one that it should be. In-_ 
deed, it cannot be denied, experience has given the 
remark the force of an axiom, that a general dififusion 
of knowledge among the masses, has a tendency to 
elevate them, and increase the general amount of vir- 
tue and consquent happiness in their midst, whilst its 
absence produces a contrary and disastrous effect. 

It is not strange then, that, as a consequence of the 
Common School system of which we are speaking, 
near by our school-houses we find the Church erected, 
in which, during one day in seven, a happy, intelli- 
gent, and contented congregation is found, with sin- 
cere hearts, worshipping a Divinity whose precepts 
are pure and holy, whose requirements are not heavy, 
and whose rewards are glorious ; — that we find our 
young men emerging from the portals of the " poor 
man's college," and occupying positions of eminence 
and renown ; that we follow them through the higher 
institutions of learning which the State also provides 
for and watches over, until they graduate at our uni- 
versities, and soon become our great men, and those 
whom we love and delight to honor ; that we find them 
the eloquent defenders of the rights of man at the bar 
of justice ; merchants whose sails whiten the seas of 
Indian lands, and bring back rich freights and princely 
cargoes ; teachers of a world-wide renown, preparing 
their scholars for stations they and others now occupy ; 
or filling the pulpit and pointing their hearers, rapt 
with their words of persuasion and eloquence, to the 
better country which is before them ; and all, every- 
where, diffusing knowledge, refinement, and happi- 
ness in their pathways, a blessing to those by whom 
they are surrounded ; a blessing to the world at large. 

While thus our Common School system makes us 
wiser and better men, while it thus diffuses the bless- 
ings of knowledge and intelligence into every hamlet 
and secluded district, it also makes our people a happier 
one. It does this by expanding the scope and grasp of 
the mind, cultivating its better powers and faculties, 
and bringing the moral attributes of man into a more 
full and perfect action. The degrading, ignorant, and 
vicious have their enjoyments, it is true, but it is oif a 
mere sensual and fleeting character ; while to the ed- 
ucated mind, new and lasting sources of pleasure are 
opened ; the whole of creation, to his intelligent vis- 
ion, is one of beauty and ecjojrment ; his powers of 
appreciating and enjoying what is before him, are en- 
larged and increased, and, where before one Acuity 
ministered to his happiness, a thousand now are 
brought into life and activity ; he feels himself a new 
miin^ ftnd In a new world. Nor is it ibug only with 
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the individual members of a State > but the greai 
vfaole^^the entire of the population has its happiness 
increased^ so that it is nnivenally true, that wherever 
we find a nation where the people generally are edu- 
cated and intelligent, that nation is a contented and 
a happy one also. Who would prefer the wild free- 
dom of the savage and his joys, to the mild restraint, 
eomiort and enjojnnent of his enlightened neighbor t 
I Other benefits arising from a general diffusion of 
knowledge 9 might be mentioned here, bat we forbear. 
We have endeavored to show that such a diffusion 
increases the prosperity, virtue, and happiness of a 
Bition ; and it is from this position that we derive an 
important point in our argument, which is : — ^Ae 
Mgatian of a State to protide for the general die- 
temination of knowledge among its people. 

Governments are formed for certain and specific 
purposes. In a state of nature, each one is free to 
do what and as he chooses. But he enters into a 
^ compact with others, by which a government is 
formed ; some natural rights are yielded for the gen- 
eTal good of all, and in eonsideration of certain ben- 
efits, which the governed seek and require, and which 
the mier or rulen agree shall be accordingly conferred 
upon tbem. Among these are, that the members 
shall be protected in their persons and property ; ano- 
ther and more important one at the present is, that 
the government shall so conduct itself-— that the State, 
through its Legislature or other constituted agents, 
riiall make such laws, and adopt such a course of po- 
licy, as shall confer the greatest amount of happiness 
upon its members ; and shall give them the greatest 
amount of prosperity consistent with the general good 
of all. We have already shown, that a good Com- 
mon School system produces and effects these results, 
and we therefore conclude, that it is the highest inter- 
est of the State, its most imperative duty, to establish 
and maintain such a system, and by all necessary rules, 
laws and regulations, to give it life and a full and 
complete operation. And not this alone — it has not 
only to pass laws, but it must furnish, or provide for, 
the means also. The wealth of a nation belongs to 
the individuals of that nation ; when it is necessary 
to promote the general good, that wealth should be 
applied to effectuate that end, ncn with a lavish, not 
with a penurious hand, but in such a manner as most 
efiectualiy to accomplish the object desired. The 
Schools thus provided, being for the common benefit 
. of the State, should be supported by the State ; not 
j ' directly it may W, but at least indire ctly ; that is, in 
some way or other, the property of the State, in a fair, 
just and equal proportion, according to the different 
intereets different persons may have in the subject, 
or the immediate or remote benefits they may derive 
from the sums th'^ appropriated, should be made to 
support these Schools so established for the general 
good of all. They should also be free to all. Such 
schools the State js bound to provide ; whence no one 
shall he excluded, whatever his race, or comparative 
sitottion in life ; bat whose doon shall open as gladly 



to one as to another, and where all shall be on a per* 
feet equality. We claim not that the State should so 
bestow its means as to give every one, fi'eely, a colle- 
giate, or even an academic education ; but only that 
it is bound, by every eonsideration of utility and jos- 
tice, to furnish the means for the common education 
of every child within its boundaries — that it should 
give to every one an opportunity for so improving the 
poWers which Nature's God has given him, that he 
may be enabled to discharge the ordinary duties of life 
with ease, and correctlyj and prepared also to proceed 
farther and farther into jihe great ocean of science 
which lays before him. Else the Sute has not per- 
formed all its duty ; it has not done all in its power to 
increase the virtue, safety, prosperity, and happiness 
of its people, and in so far, is a debtor^to those who 
made it. 

As we have before remarked^ our State, early in its 
existence as an independent on<, discovered this gr^at 
truth, and setting itself to work accordingly in 1795, 
made an appropriation of 9^^*^^ annually, for 
five years, the people of the towns raising a corres- 
ponding amount, and which sums were applied to the 
support of Common Schools. For some reason or 
other, it appeaas that but ^l^^iS^O were actually paid 
during that time, and that from the year 1801, when 
the last ot said payments was made, to 1814, nothing 
whatever was paid by the State for Common School 
purposes. But though nothing was paid, the State 
was not unmindhil of its obligation in the premises ; 
and in isOS an act was passed, appropriating 500,000 
acres of land *< to raise a fund for the encouragement 
of Common Schools," which fund was to be a penna- 
nent one ; the Surveyor General to sell the land, the 
Comptroller to lend the principal derived from such 
sale, and the accruing interest, until the whole inter- 
est should amount to 050,000 annually, after which 
the interest was to be distributed among the Common. 
Schools in such a manner as the Legislature should 
direct, and which investment was the foundation of 
the present School fund. 

In 1810, another act ^as passed, "which, providing 
for the salaries of the clerks of the Supreme Court 
from their fees, directed that the surplus of those fees, 
after such salaries were paid, should be appropriated 
to the Common School fund. It was several years, 
however, before a sufficient fund was realized, and the 
act itself was repealed in 1821, some (78,000 having 
been received from the operations of the act. 

The next step in the perfecting of the system; was 
the appointment by the Governor in 1811, under a 
power conferred in the supply bill of that year, of 
three commissioners to report a system for the organ- 
ization, regulation, and establishment of Common 
Schools, to the next Legislature. This commission 
discharged its duty in the making of a report, accom- 
panied by a bill to the Legislature of 1812, and on the 
9th. of June of that year, a law was perfected and 
passed which was the basis of our Common School 
system until within a yery short time, and which syi- 
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tem «o many are anxious that we should now restore. 
~ This law of 1812 was the basis of our old system 
and in succeeding years, it was very essentially modi 
fied and changed. It provided that a State Superin* 
tendent should be appointed^and that the public money 
should be apportioned to such towns only as should 
voluntarily raise an equal amount of tax. In 1814, this 
feature was changed, and the Supervisors were direct- 
ed annually to raise, by a tax on the several towns, a 
sum equal to that received by thfem from the State. — 
Other amendments were made from time to time, up 
to 1831, when the duties of the oifice of State Super- 
intendent were transferred to the Secretary of State. 
In 1814, the first appropriation from the proceeds of 
the Common School fund established in 1805, was 
tpade. , It w^s the bare pittance of 048,376 only ; but 
i t was the germ of a mightier sum which was there- 
after to be realized from the wise foreaight of our fa- 
thers, in their liberarappropriation-— an appropriatioo 
then comparatively worthless^ but which it was fore- 
seen, as the result hi^s proved true, would in the end be 
of a great and commanding value. This fund has, in 
various ways, at differeat times been increased until 
now, when we have a capital belonging to our Com- 
mon School fund, of $3,344,000, protected and as- 
snred to us by the guarantees of the Constitution, as a 
fund for Common School purposes, set apart invi- 
olate and forever. From this fund, which must grad- 
ually yet surely from the provisions of the same Con- 
stitution, increase, we now annually distribute $385,- 
OOO and more, which sum, increasing as the fund itself 
has enlarged, will each year make our schools more 
and more perft I y and practically " fr«e." 
This is a magnificent sum for a State to set apart for 
a purpose like this. It is not for war ; it is not for 
the destruction of human life ; it is not for ih» forging 
*of tl^ instruments of battle, or the building of armed 
navies, that these millions are devoted ; but for the 
education and cultivation of immortal minds, and to 
render them wiser, better, and happier than they 
would otherwise be ; for the teaching of those lessons 
whidi will one day beat the sword into the plough- 
share and the spear into the pruning hook ; for the in- 
culcation of those principles which are yet to cover 
the earth with the blessings of peace, and imbue its m- 
habitants with a feeling of godd will towards each 
other. 

This sum has not been appropriated in vain. Each 
aucceeding year has seen a greater, and a still greater 
number of pupils flocking into the Schools thus fos- 
tered and nourished by the care of the State, until, 
within the pasf year^ an army of nearly 800,000 chil- 
dren has there reqeived the rudiments— it may >e, the 
whole — of that education which is so necessary and 
well adapted to lender each of them happy. 



prosperous and industrious, the better fitted for the 
stations of importance in life which, as citizens of a 
great republic, they may hereafter— many of them, at 
least— be called upon to fill. 
But, it is not in thif manner alone that the State 



has endeavored to fulfil the duty incumbent upon it, of 
educating, and improving iu population. It has set 
apart another fund, the annual iocome of which is ap- 
plied to the purchasing and keeping up of a suitable 
miscellaneous library in each of the School districts of 
the State. It was a wise, a laudable, and a benevolent 
policy which instigated this measure, and one the in- 
fluence of which cannot even be fully estimated, and 
least of all cannot be during the generation in which 
it originated. The kings of the old world have col- 
lected at their capitals vast numbers of books, rare, 
valuable, and costly. They are carefully kept in spleti- 
did buildings, which are adorned with all the embel- 
lishments of art. To the wise, the curious inquirer, 
the wealthy, or the noble, they are open ; but to the 
illiterate, or the ignoble, from their location, and the 
ban of prejudice or custom, they are forbidden places, 
and their volumes, emphatically, ** sealed** books."— 
Of what use to the peasant of Normandy or the sunny 
plains of Languedoc, Jire all the treasures deposited • 
in the libraries of the French capital ? Of what use 
to the serf of Russia, or to the laborer of England, are 
the libraries of St. Petersburgh or London 1 Of what 
use are any of the libraries of Europe to the great 
mass of the surrounding population ? None ! To 
the vast majority they might as well be buried in the 
depths of the sea, or scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, as to be, where they are. 

The State of New York has done better and more 
wisely than the kingdoms of the old world. While, 
like them, she has gathered her splendid library at 
her Capitol, which contains, as it should, books of rare 
and costly value, many jof which are valuable only 
to a few, she has heeded the wants, not of a portion 
only of he« population, but those of the whole of it. 
In every district through all her State, she has placed 
a library of such books as her farmers, her mechanics, 
her merchants, her apprentices, her whole people, old 
or young, need. That library is open for all ; no one 
is excluded or debarred from its privileges ; but each 
one finds, at home, a library for his own and his neigh- 
bor's use. 

Viewed in this light, the spectacle which New York 
presents is a proud.and glorious one. She has divided 
the State into el^evtn thousand five hundred districts 
of convenient size ; in every one of these she has 
caused to be erected a School house^ helped to pay 
the teacher who has taught there, and side by side 
with the School house has placed a library such as the 
population reads. The spectacle truly is one which 
may challenge the admiration of the world. 

Your Committee ask pardon for this seeming di- 
gression. We should not have alluded to our library 
system, but we could not forbear, when speaking of 
what has been done for the cause of popular educa- 
tion, to r^^er to this point also, and tor the further jrea- 
son that some of your petititioners have asked^ that 
the fund now applied to the purchase of libraries may 
be devoted to a different purpose. 

(To be continued next month.) 
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THB MikT-OAT SKSTCH. 

There are gems that deck the wildwood, 

Glorious, beautiful and bright ; 
Opening buds and gorgeous flowers 

Greet the morning's res; light. 
There are joys that oft times cli^er 

Gently 'round the human heftrt; 
But like summer blooms they wither, 

As they soon for aye depart. 

The May-dfty«uB, with golden beams, 

Had crowned the western hills ; 
And many bright and rosy gleams 

Played on the nlyery rUls. 
A manile o'er the valley green, 

Of rich and royal hesiuty fell, 
Where woodland gems of every hue. 

Adorn the fairy-whispering dell. 

Spring luid awoke in nature's harp 

Sweet silvery tones of nurtfa and glee ; • 
And from the fountain of the heart 

Responded strains of melody. 
And^th the vesper bell's soft chime, 

From voices breathing nought but glee. 
Low, witching music far and near, 

Was wafted on the perfumed air. 

Ay, lovely maids with eyes of light, 

An decked wiUi Flora's diadem, 
Danced gaily in the sunset bright. 

And woke the pealing May-day hymn. 
The wand'rer and the ^ortsman hailed 

That hymn mid distant forest trees. 
As echoes softly sailed away. 

Far upon the flower-kissed breeze 

Another heard those festive struns ; 

ITpon an orphan's heart^hey fell, 
While kneeling in the church yard, near, 

Reside a grave she loved fall well. 



Yes by a mother's tomb she knelt. 

Alone, upon that festal day; 
And there, with bursts of wildest grief, 

Poured forth h«f meUkneholy lay: 

* Mother,. I've heard the fairy song 
That on the breeie was swept along. 
Borne from the haunts of mirth and glee ; 
With it there iame no help to me— 
"So spell my sadness to destroy. 
And bid my heart awake to joy.' 

*This world is dark and very drear, 
With none to soothe, with none to cheer. 
Earth's pleasing scenes I greet no more. 
Life's sunny smiles for me are o'er. 
The lone, dark forest-shades I roam 
To weep when I am all alone.' 

'There's nothing in this time of flowers 

That hath a voice for me. 
The whispering leaves the suimy hours. 

The bright, the glad, the free. 
There's nothing but thy own deep love, 

And that will live on high ; 
Kind mother, now my heart's iA>ove, 

Then mother let me die.' 

Again, upon the still green earth, ^ 

Night dropped her silvery veil. 
Brightly the star of night came forth 

And moonbeams danced o'er stream and dale 

No more was heard the May-day song, 
No more the orphan's plaintive tone. 

Silence had spread her viewless wing,— 
All, all was tranquil, all was lone. 

Those evening stars, with pensive rays. 
As in the aiure vault they shone. 

Looked down upon the mother's grave. 
She rested not in death alone; 

But, side by side in solitude, 

ThQTnotlur and the orphan lay, 
While their bright i^irlts wandered free 

In realms of never-fading day. 

Oft in the gladsome May^of life, 

When fairy whispers haunt the dell. 
There are bitter, unsoothed sorrows 

Pent up within the soul's deep well 
Oh ! how one note of sympathy, 

Would cheer the heart in those lone hours 
But no, those voices only tell, 

May hopes oft wither like Utkyjlovwe. 

Omba a. Conb; 
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iTn« Spirit of Peae«. 

BY MISS LUCT ▲. RANDALL. 

Spirit of Peace ! 
Thou holy white-winged Tision of the Lord,^ 
Thou golden harp, whose erery tuneful-chord 

Bids sorrow ceafee ; 

Where is thy home ? 
Is it where kingly grandeur is displayed, 
Where stained windows cast their gorgeous shade, 

'Neath some rich dome? 

Or dost thou dwell 
In forests deep, where, in their haughty pride, 
An hundred oalu haye grown, and bloomed, and died, 

Within the deU ? 

Or is thy home 
On solitary rocks, 'mid mighty seas, 
Where thundering surges sing their midnight glees. 

And waters foam ? 

Or in the graye 
Where marble tombstones mark the burial spot 
Of steepen, who once were, but now are noti 

And yew trees ware ? 

In none of these ! 
Not in glad hallf , nor in the greenwoods lone. 
Nor in the grare, nor where the sozges moan, 

Is gentle Peace ! 

She is not there ! 
Thou pilgrim in the traekless waste of earth, 
Thou mourner at the desolated hearth, 

Seek her not there ! 

— ^ But in that land 
Where bright-winged angels wake their golden lyres. 
And sing the praises which their God inspires, 

In one sweet band ! 

Where troubles cease. 
Lying upon the Sayior's gentle breast, 
Where tears come not, and weary spirits rest, 

Dwells holy Peace ! 
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I A I.ION IN THSS MTAT. 

Bztraet ficom ** Kaloobih,or the Adventures of Jonathan Romer." 

" A little rocky peniasula jutted into the ri\er, and 
was connected to the main land by a narrow isthmns. 
The sides were quite steep and jagged, rising about 
five or six feet in height, or enough to protect us from 
the visits of the river monsters, while a large fire upon 
the narrow neck afforded a foU defence towards the 
land. 'The area of the peninsula was just sufficient tp 
accommodate our party, beasts and all. Here we 
picketed our steeds, pitched Kaloolah*s tent, and ar- 
ranged our baggage. The rest of the day was con- 
sumed in building a shanty of bushes, cutting fodder 
for our horses, and collecting firewood. 

We passed a pleasant nigj^t, although, had not our 
ears been hardened by our long and intimate compan- 
sionship with wild beasts of every description, we 
should perhaps have been disturbed by the loud whin- 
ing and plashing of the crocodile, the deep breathing 
and floundering of the hippopotamus, the bark of the 
jackall and hyena, or the thundering roar of the lion 
that occasionally reverberated along the cliflfs, start- 
ling for a while to silence the inferior beasts. We 
slept, however, with aa unusual feeling of lecurity. 



Our position was a strong one, in fact perfectly im- 
pregnable — a real Gibralter of an encampment to oar 
prowling and growling toes. 

The next morning we started in search of some 
kind of material for a rajft. We had not gone far np 
the stream when we came across a large hoUqw tree, 
about fifty feet in height, without branches, except 
near the top, where it put forth ten or twelve arms, 
somewhat resembling the sturdy and awkward look- 
ing limbs of the dragon tree. It was a little more 
than two feet in diameter, and although decayed near 
the roots, so as to expose its hoUow-heartedness, it 
aeemed to enjoy a vigorous old age. 

" There," said Jack, " that would be just the thing 
if we had it down, and cat up into three or four lengths, 
with any way of stopping the ends." 

" The easiest thing in the world. You see to get- 
ting it down, and I will find spmething with which to 
cover the ends. Or, rather, as we shall need lashing 
to hold the pieces tojgether, you shall manufiicture 
the necessary rope out of the skins that I will fur- 
nish, and Hugh shall superintend cutting the tree." 

Leaving Kaloolah and her maid in charge of Jack, 
and Hugh with the two guides hard at work upon the 
tree, I took Hassan with me, and moved into the woods 
in search of skins. Nothing of suiicieiit size could 
come amies, and it took bat a short tinie to shoot and 
flay more than twenty animals, among whom hardly 
two were of the same species. 

Ay sunset Hugh had the tree down, aad Jack had 
twisted a large quantity of rope. The tree had dow to 
be cut into three pieces of aboot twelve feet in length, 
the openings at the ends to be secnred with skins, and 
the logs got into the water and firmly lashed together 
iinto a raft. Without any of the proper means and ap- 
pliances, this was a work of time, and it was not 
until the fifth day that the -raft was ready for its 
l^urden. 

It was early on the morning of the sixth, that, ac- 
companied by Kak>olah and the lively Clefenha, I as- 
cended the bank for a final reconnoisance of the coun- 
try on the other bank of the river. It was not my in- 
tention to wander far, but allured by the besotv of 
the scene, and the promise of a still better view from 
a hic[her crag, we moved along the edge of the bank 
until we had got nearly two miles from our camp. 
At this point the line of the bank curved towards the 
river so as to make a beetling promontory of a hun- 
dred feet perpendicular descent.* The gigantic trees 
grew quite thick on the brink, many of them throwing 
their long arms far over the shore bet6w. The trees 
generally grew wide apart, and there was little or no 
underwood, but many of the trunks wreathed vrith the 
verdure of parasites and creepers so as to shut up, 
mostly, the forest vistas with immense coiunus of 
green leaves and flowers. The stems of some of these 
^reepers were truly wonderful ; one from which de- 
pended large bunches of scarlet berries, had, not un- 
frequently stems as large as a man's body. , In some 
cases one huge plant of this kind, ascending with an 
incalculable prodigality of lignin, by innumerable con- 
volutions, would stretch itself out, and, embracing sev- 
eral trees in its folds, mat them together in one dense 
mass of vegetation. 

Suddenly we noticed that the usual sounds of the 
forest had almost ceased around us. Deep in the 
wood we could still bear the chattering of monkeys 
and the screeching ot parrots. Never before had our 
presence created any alarm among the denizens of 
the tree tops ; or, if it had, it had merely excited to 
fresh clamor, without putting them to flight. We 
looked aroilhd for the cause of this sudden retreat. 

" Perhaps," I replied to Kaloolah's inqoiry, " there 
is a storm gathering, and they are ^one toseeK shelter 
deeper in the wpod." 
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W€ iftdvaueM elOfiie to the edgfe of thrbank, and 
kwked oat into the broad daylight that poured down 
from above on flood and field. There was the same 
bright smile on the distant fields and hills ; the same 
clear sheen in the deep water ; the same lustrous still - 
nesB in the perfumed air ; not a single prognostic of any 
commotion among the elements ! 

I placed my gun against a tree, and took a seat upon 
an exposed portion of one of its roots. Countless herds 
of animalsj composed of quaggas, zebras, gnus/ante- 
lopes, faart'beasts, roboks, -springboks, buiiiiloes, wild 
boars, and a dozen other kinds, for which my recollec- 
tion of African travels furnished no names, were roam- 
ing over the. fields on the other side of the river, or 
quietly reposing in the shade of the scattered mitnosas, 
or beneath the groups of lofty palms. A herd of thirty 
or forty tall ungainly figures came in tsight, and took 
their way, with awkward but rapid pace, across the 
plain. I knew them at once to be giraffes, although 
they -were the first that we had seen. I was straining 
my eyes to discover the animal that pursued them, 
when Ealoolah called to me to come to her. She was 
about fifty yards further down the stream than where 
I was sitting. With an unaccountable degree of care- 
lessness, I arose and went towards her, leaving my 
gun leaning against the tree. As I advanced, she 
ran out to the extreme point of the little promontory 
I have mentioned, where her maid was standing, and 
pointed to something over the edge of the cliff. 

" Oh, Jonathan V she exclaimed, •* what a curious 
and beantifol flower ! Come, and try if you can get 
it for me !" 

Advancing to the crest of the cliff, we stood looking 
down its precipitous sides to a point some twenty feet 
below, where grew a bunch of^ wild honeysuckles. — 
Suddenly a startling noise, like the roar of thunder, or 
like the boom of a thirty-two pounder, rolled through 
the wood, fairly shaking the sturdy trees, and literally 
making the ground quiver beneath our feet. Again it 
came, that apalling and indescribably awful sound ! 
and so close as to completely stun us. Roar upon 
roar, in quick succession, now announced the coming 
I of the king of beasts. " The lion ! the lion ! — Oh, 
God of mercy ! where is my gun V* I started forward, 
but it vras too late. Alighting, with a magnificent 
bound, into the open space in firont of us, the monster 
stopped, as if somewhat taken aback by the novel ap- 
pearance ot his quarry, and crouching his huge carcass 
close to the ground, uttered a few deep snuffling 
sounds, not unlike the preliminary crankings and ^owI< 
ings of a heavy steam engine, when it first feels the 
pressure of the steam. 
He was, indeed, a monster !~fully twice as large 
i as the largest specimen of his kind that was ever con- 
demned, by gaping curiosity, to the confinement of 
the cage. His body was hardly less in size than that ^ 
of a dray horse ; his paw as large as the foot of an el- 
ephant : while his head ! — what can be said of such a 
head 1 Concemrate the fury, the power, the capacity 
and the disposition for evil of a dozen thunder storms 
into a round globe, about two feet in diameter, and 
one would then be able to get an idea of the terrible 
expression of that head and face, enveloped and set 
off as it was by the dark frame work of bristling 
mane. 

The lower jaw rested upon the ground ; the mouth 
was slightly open, showing the rows of white teeth and 
the blood -red gums, from which the lips were retract- 
ed in a majestic and right kingly grin. The brows 
and the skin around the eyes were corrugated into a 
splendid glory of radiant wrinkles, in the centre of 
which glowed two small globes, like opals, but with a 
dusky lustrousness that no papal ever yet attained. 

For a few moments he remained motionless, and 
theo^ Of if satisfied with the result of his close scrutiny, 
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he began to slide along the ground towards us : slowly 
one monstrous paw was protruded after the other ; 
slowly the huge tufted tail waved to and fro, some- 
times striking his hollow flanks, and occasionally com- 
ing down upon the ground with a sound like the foil- 
ing of heavy clods upon the coffin. There could be 
no doubt of his intention to charge us, when near 
enough for a spring. 

And was there no hope ? Not the slightest, at least 
for myself. It was barely possible that one victim 
would satisfy him, or that, in the contest that was 
about to take place, I might, if he did not kill me at 
the first blow, so wound him as to indispose him for 
any further exercise of his power, and that thus Ka- 
loolah would escape. As for me, I felt that my time 
had coifie. With no weapon but my long knife, what 
chance was there against such a monster 1 I cast one 
look at the gun that was leaning so carelessly against 
the tree beyond him, and thought how easy it would 
be to send a bullet through one of those glowing eyes, 
into the depths of that savage brain. Never was 
thero a fairer mark f^ But alas ! it was impossible to 
reach the ^gun ! Truly, " thero was a lion in the 
path." 

I turned to Kaloolah, who was a little behind me. 
Her face expressed a variety of emotions ; she eoald 
not speak or move, but she stretched out her hand, as 
if to piill me back. Behind her crouched the black, 
whose features'were contracted into the awflil grin of 
intense terror ; she was too much frightened to scream 
but in her face a thousand yells of agony and fear 
were incarnated. 

I romember not precisely what I said, but in the 
fewest words, I intimated to Kaloolah that the lion 
would probably, be satisfied with attacking me, that 
she must run by us as soon as he sprang upon me, and 
roturoiog to the camp, waste no time, but set out at 
once under the charge of Hugh and Jack. She made 
no reply and I waited for none, but, facing the monster 
advanced slowly towards him — ^the knite was firmly 
grasped in my right hand, my left side a httle turned 
towards him, and my left arm raised, to guard as much 
as possible against the first crushing blow of his paw. 
Farther than this I had formed no plan of battle. In 
such a contest the mind has but little to do— all de- 
pends upon the instinct of the muscles ; and well for 
a man if good training has developed that instinct to 
die highest. I felt that I could trust mine, and that 
my brain need not bother itself as to the manner my 
muscles were going to act. 

Within thirty feet of my huge foe I stopped — cool, 
calm as a statue ; not an emotion agitated me. No 
hope, no fear ; death was too certain to permit either 
passion. There is something in the conviction of the 
immediate inevitableness of death that represses fear ; 
we aro then compelled to take a better look at the 
king of terrors, and we find that he is not so formida- 
ble as we imagined. Look at him with averted glan- 
ces, and half-closed eyes, and he has a most imposing, 
overawing presence ; but face him, eye to eye ; grasp 
his proffered hand manfully, and he sinks from a right 
royal personage, into a contemptible old gate keeper 
on the turnpike of life. 

I had time to think of many things, although it 
must not be supposed from the leisurely way in which 
I here tell the story, that the whole affair occupied 
much time. Like lightning, flashing from link to link 
along a chain conductor, did memory illuminate, al- 
most simultaneously, the chain of incidents that 
measured my path in life, and that connected 
the present with the past. I could see the whole 
of my back track "blazed," as clearly as ever 
was a forest path by a woodman's axe ; and ahead ! 
ah, there was not much to see ahead ! 'Twas but a 
short view; death hedged In the scene. In a few 
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minute^ my eyee would be opened to the pleasant 
Mghts beyond ; but, for the present, death command- 
ed all attention. And suoh a death ! But why such 
a. death?, .^hat better death, except on the battle 
fif^l^, in defence of one's country t To be killed by 
aiio|[| !... 8l|;ely^ there is a spice of dignity about it, 
maugre' the being eaten afterwards. Suddenly the 
mo.nstei stopped and erected his tail stiff and motion- 
less in .the ab. Strange as it may seem, the con.ceit 
occurred to me that the motion of his tail had acted 
as a safety valve to the pent up mueuclar energy within : 
" He has shut the steam off from the 'scape pipe, and 
now he turns it on to his locomotive machinery ! God 
have mercy upon me !— He comes !" 

But he did not come ! At that instant, the light 
figure of Kaloolah rushed past me :— '* Fly, fly, Jon'- 
than !" she wildly exclaimed, as she dashed forward 
directlv towards the lion. Quick as thought, I di- 
vined ner purpose, and sprang after her, grasping her 
dress, and pullixig her forcibly back, almost from 
within those formidable jaws. Tftt astonished animal 
gave several jumps sideways and backwards, and 
stopped, crouching to the ground and growling and 
lashing his sides with renewed fury. He was clearly 
taken aback by our unexpected charge upon him, but 
it wa% evident that he was not to be frightened into 
abandoning his prey. • His mouth was made up for us, 
and there could be no doubt, if his motions were a 
little slow, that he considered us as good as gorged. 

" Fljr I.fly, Jonathan !" exclaimed Kaloolah, as she 
struggled to break from my grasp. " Leave me ! — 
Leave me to die alone, but oh ! save yourself, quick ! 
along the bank. You can escape — fly !" 

" Never, Kaloolah," I replied, fairly forcing her 
with quite an exertion of strength behind me. "back, 
back ! Free my arm I Quick ! quick ! He comes !" 
It was no time for gentleness. Roughly shaking her 
relaxing grasp from my arm she sunk powerless, yet 
not insensible, to the ground, while I had just time to 
fiice the monster and plant one foot forward to receive 
him. 

He was in the very act of springing ! His huge car- 
cass was even rising under the impulsion of his con- 
tracting muscles, when his action was anested in a 
way so unexpected, so wonderful, and so startling, 
that my senses were for the moment thrown into per- 
fect confusion. Could I trust my sight, or was the 
whole, affair the illusion of a horrid dreamt — 
It seemed as if one of the gigantic creepers I have 
mentioned had suddenly quitted the canopy above, and, 
endowed with life and a huge pair of widely distended 
jaws, had darted with the rapidity of lightning upon 
the crouching beast. There was a tremendous shak- 
ing of the tree tops, and a confused wrestling, and 
jumping, and whirling over and about, and a cloud of 
upturned roots, and earth, and li^aves, accompanied 
with the most terrific roars and groans. As I looked 
again, vision grew more distinct. An immense body, 
gleaming with purple, and green, and gold, appeared^ 
convoluted around the majestic branches overhead, 
and stretching down was turned two or three times 
around the struggling lion, whose head and neck were 
almost concealed from sight within the cavity of a 
pair of jaws still more capacious than his own. 

Thus, then, was revealed the cauae of the sudden 
silence throughout the woods. It was the presence of 
the boa that had frightened the monkey and feathered 
tribes into silence. How opportunely was his presence 
manifested to us ! A moment more, and it would have 
been too late. 

Gallantly did the lion struggle in the folds of his 
terrible enemy, whose grasp each instant grew more 
firm and secure, and most astoundmg were those 
frightful yells of rage and fear. The huge body of the 
snake, fully two feet in diameter, where it depended 



from the trees, presented the most curious appearances* 
and in such quick succession that the eye could scarce- 
ly follow them. At one moment smooth and flexile, 
at the next rough and stiffened, or contracted into great 
knots-»-at one moment overspread with a thousand 
tints of reflected color, the next distended so as to 
transmit, throngh the skin, the golden gleams of ani- 
mal lightning ^at coursed up and down within. 

Over and over rolled the struggling beast, but in 
vain all his strength, in vain all his efforts to free him- 
self. Gradually his muscles relaxed in their exertions, 
his roar subsided to a deep moan, his tongue protruded 
from his mouth, and his fetid breath, mingled with a 
strong, sickly odor from the serpent, difiused itself 
through the air, producing a sense of oppression, and 
a feeling of weakness like that of breathing some de- 
leterious gas. 

I looked around me. Kaloolah was on her knees, 
and the negress insensible upon the ground a few 
paces behind her. A sensation of giddiness warned 
me that it was tune to retreat. Without a word I 
raised Kaloolah in my arms, ran towards the now al- 
most motionless animals, and turning along the bank 
reached the tree against which my gun was leaning. 

Darting back I seized the prostrate negress and 
bore ner off in the same way: By this time both fe- 
males had recovered their voices. Clefenha exercising 
hen in a succession of shrieks, that compelled me to 
shake her somewhat rudely, while Kaloolah eagerly be- 
sought me to hurry hack to the camp. There was 
now, however, no occasion for hurry. The recovery 
of my gun altered the state of the case, and my curi- 
osity was excited to witness the process of deglutition 
on a large scale, which the boa was probably about to 
exhibit. It was impossible, however, to resist Kaloo- 
lah's entreaties, and after stepping up closer to the an- 
unals, for one good look, I reluctantly consented to turn 
back. 

The lion was quite dead, and with a slow motion 
^e snake was uncoiling himself from his prey and 
from the tree above. J^ well as I could judge, with- 
out seeing him straightened out, he was between ninety 
and one hundred feet in length — not quite so long as 
the serpent with which the army of Riegulua had its 
famous battle, or, as many of the same anunals that I 
have since seen, but as dbe reader will allow, a very 
respectable sized snake. I have often regcetted that 
we did not stop until at least he had commenced 
his meal. Had I been alone I should have done so. 
As it was, curiosity had to yield to my own sense 
of prudence, and to KaloolaVs fears. 

We returned to our camp, where we found our raft 
all ready. The river was tuUy half a mile wide, and 
it was necessary to make two trips ; the first with the 
women and backage, and the last with the horses. It 
is unnecessary to dwell in detail upon all the difficul- 
ties we encountered from the rapid currents and whirl- 
ing eddies of the^stream ; sufiice it that we got acroesin 
time for supper and a good night's sleep, and early in 
the morning resumed our march through the most en- 
chanting country in the world. 



A Chimney Sweepek's Boy went into a baker's 
shop for a two-penny loaf, and conceiving it to be di- 
minutive in size, remarked to the baker, he did not 
believe it was weght. 

'* Never mind that," replied the man of dough, '* you 
will have the less to carry." 

'* True," rejoined the lad, and throwing on the coun- 
ter three half-pence, lefl the shop. 

The baker called after him that he had not paid 
money enough. 

" Never mind that," lialloed the boy, '• you will 
have the less to comit/' 
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eKOO^AFHIOAJL AND lOTHlfOliOOlCAIi OOH- 

mmmiBLATtons, from i.t. Maury's 

ItSOSMT PAPBRS OH COMMUBIIGA- 
GATION 1¥ITH THB PACIFIC. 

ItOROTTUDINAL BIYBRS. 

A River that runs east or west crosses no parallels 
of latitude, consequently, as it flows towards the sea, 
! it does not change its climate, and, being in the same 
eUmate, the crops that are cultivated at its mouth are 
grown also at its sources, and from one end to the 
<»tlier of it there is no variety of productions ; it is all 
wheat and com, or wine, or oil, or some other staple. 
AMorted cargoes, therefore, cannot be made up from 
the prodaoe which such a river brings down to mar- 
ket. 

On the other hand, a river that runs north or south 
ew e s parallels of latitude ; changes its climate at 
eveiy tarn ; and, as the traveller descends it, he sees, 
every day, new agricultural staples abounding. Such 
a river bears down to the sea a variety of productions, 
some of which some one or another of the diifeirent na- 
tions of the earth is sure to want, and for which each 
one will wad to the markeu at iu mouth, or the port 
wbance they are distributed over the world. The as- 
sortaients of merchandise, afforded by such a river, 
are the life of commerce. They give it energy, ac< 
tivity, and scope. Such a river is the Mississippi, and 
the Mitsissippi is the only such river in the world. 

THE INTERTROPICAL SEA. 

But the Gulf of Mexico anci the* Caribbean Sea- 
call them the intertropical sea ef America, for they are 
in fact but one sea — are supported by the most mag- 
nificent system of river basins in the world, and the 
grandest back country on the face of the earth. The 
rivers which empty into this American sea drain more 
back country than do all the seas of Europe ; and they 
drain more climates than do all the other rivers which 
empty into any one of the three great oceans. 

This intertropical sea is the receptacle and outlet 
for all the variety of produce that is known to the cli- 
mates and soils of seventy degrees of latitude. (1 am 
considering the Amazon as tributary to the Caribbean 
Sea, and will show it so to be.) The back country 
which supports and supplies with the elements of 
commerce this sea of ours, extends from 20^ south to 
5(F north. The land within this region is fruitful be- 
yond 'measure ; it includes all the producing latitudes 
on the face of God's footstool ; and every variety of 
pro<iuction, except tea and a few spices, that the 
three great kingdoms of nature afford, is to be found 
here in the greatest perfection, profusion, and abun- 
dance. Coal measd^es without limit ; maun tains of 
iron ; the best silver and the richest copper mines, and 
all the materials of mineral wealth, abound in this re- 
gion as they do nowhere else. Nor is the vegetable king- 
dom less prolific or beautiful. The finl^st of wheat, the 
best of fruits, corn without measure, hemp, cotton, 
rice, sugar, wine, oil, indigo, coffee, and India-rubber, 
tobacco and timber, dyestufi, and the finest of woods, 
art all to be found in this magoifictnt iyitam of ba- 



sins in vast quantities, and in great beauty and per- 
fection. 

Nor are the supplies from the animal kingdom oa a 
scale less grand. Everything that island or mountain, 
sea-shore or inland basin, plains and pampas, tierras 
templadas or tierras calientas, can produce, is brought 
down to enrich this great cornucopia of cowmefce.-i— 
It occupies a geographical position that makes it the 
commercial centre ot the sea ; and on account of this 
very position it possesses advantages which no other 
part of the wide ocean has ever enjoyed. It is between 
two hemispheres. It has a continent to the north and 
a continent to the south. When it is seed-time on 
one side of it, it is harvest time on the other ; aad 
there will be, when its back country is settled up, a 
perpetual delivery of crops in its markets. 

With Europe to the east and Asia to the West, it is 
midway between the two parts of the Old World, and 
it stands on an eminence of navigation and commeree 
which places all parts of the earth at its feet, and firom 
whidiit may^ made to send its surplus prodvce 
down the currents of the ocean or before the winds of 
heaven, to the people of every city and clime who are 
to be found on the sea-shore. 

OCBAN CURRENTS AND WINDS. 

An ocean curreiu awaepa past the mouth of the 
Amazon into the Caribbean Sea, and makew that river 
discharge there. This current runs through the Yu- 
catan pass ; rushes by the Bahze ; and, dashing along 
at the rate of four miles the hour, whirls through the 
Straits of Florida, and enters the Atlantic Ocean in 
the shape of the be&ignant Gulf Stream, which tem- 
pers with its warmth the climates of Europe, and 
bears along thence the surplus produce that is deliv- 
ered to it from this magnificent system of American 
rivers and river basins. On the other side, this in - 
tertropical sea is separated by a narrow strip of land 
from the Pacific Ocean, across which a good thorough- 
fare is required, in or^er to place this cornucopia of the 
world practically and commercially wheie it is geo- 
graphically, viz., midway between Europe and Asia. 

From this proposed opening, the trade-winds of the 
Pacific blow from the eastward to the westward, and 
extend entirely across that ocean. They blow with 
wonderful regularity, steadiness and constancy.— 
In " running down the trades,'* the mariner enjoys the 
most beautiful navigation. Without care for his safe- 
ty, he sails before them day after day, for weeks to- 
gether, never once touching a brace or hauling a sail. 
In them the sea is always smooth^ and the climate de- 
licious. Gales of wind are unknown, and life there 
becomes so delightful to the sailor, that with nothing 
to |do, he congratulates himself, in mere wantoness, 
with the remark that " it is well all parts of the sea 
had not been so, else his mother would have been a 
sailor." 

The trade- winds embrace a belt of ocean about 
fifty degrees of latitude in breadth, extending from 
twenty-fiva or thirty degreei north, to tyfenty-fiye or 
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thirty degrees south. An ordinary sailer in running 
them down, will averaf^e, day after day, two hundred 
miles. She counts upon them with as much certainty 
Us the flatboat-man counts up6n the downward current 
of the Mississippi river. To the north of the equator 
they blow from the north-east ; to the south ot it they 
blow from the south-east. From these winds the 
Pacific takes its name. The " keels," " broad horns," 
and rafts which come down the Mississippi might' nav- 
igate the trade-wind region — opposite to the middle of 
which is the Caribbean Sea — with as much safety as 
they can descend the river. Open boats, yawls, have 
been known to sail thousands of miles before them 
across that ocean. So smooth and exempt from storms 
is it where these winds prevail, that much of the 
coasting trade of Peru is carried on by " catamarans," 
or " balsas." These " balsas" are nothing more than a 
few light logs tied together ; in other words, they are a 
Mississippi raft, with a pole stuck down between two 
of the logs, to which a sail is tied. Piling their pro- 
duce in sacks or bales on these logs, the Peruvians 
stand boldly out to sea, and perform sea voyages of 
considerable duration. 

It is not overdrawing the picture to add, that, with 
a ship canal across the isthmus, the raft which comes 
down the Mississippi river or the boat for navigating 
l^e IlKnois canal might, on arming at New Orleans, 
and not finding a market there, stick up a pole for a 
mast, and, setting sail, go to the Sandwich Islands or 
Manilla, and perhaps to China. Getting through the 
Oulf to the canal across the Isthmus would be the 
most diflScult and dangerous part of the voyage. — 
Living Age. ^ 

iMPORTAlfCB OF COWAOS SCHOOI^S. 

It is manifest that , the calm independence, the 
stern integrity, the enlightened patriotism, on which 
the stability of our civil institutions depends, are ex- 
cellencies which can be the product only of a wise 
culture of the minds and hearts ' of the people, in the 
formmg period of life. If the community would avail 
itself of the intellectual and moral power within its 
embrace, it must multiply, it must elevate, purify and 
quicken our common schools.. If the communi ty would 
show due respect to itself, it must show respect to the 
individuals who compose it. The whole body politic 
has a deep concern in the intellectual and moral de- 
velopement of every one of its members. 

Did our fellow citizens but take this view of our 
civil condition, how would our common schools rise 
in their esteem ! What necessary expenditure for 
their improvement, would be withheld, or grudging- 
ly bestowed 1 How careful would the guardians of 
this great social concern be, in the selection of teach- 
ers ; and . how highly would those be honored, who 
faithfiilly and wisely discharged the duties of this most 
important office ! 

Whether we realize it or not, the most important 
trust we have to commit to others, is the care of our 
chiidren-'the mo9t momentow of all our 0ooial cont 



eertis, is,the edueation of our children Who, that has 
any forecast, can look upon the rising generation, 
without hesrtfelt solicitude 1 Out of these infants and 
joyous youth, are to arise the wise and good men and 
women, that shall bless — and the ignorant and vici- 
, ous men and wom^n, that shall curse the coming age. 
Can any one be indifierent whether they shall turn 
out to be of the one class or of the other? Because 
a few years will intervene before their characters shall 
be unfolded — because the changes from infancy to 
manhood will be gradual, let it never, for a moment 
be forgotten, that a momentous change is coming to 
all children that live. In every infant there are the ru- 
diments of a man or a woman. 

When we look at a flower — see its cali^ filled with 
petals of exquisite form, oi the most delicate texture, 
of diverse colors so nicely blended, that no aH can 
equal them — and withal perpetually diffiising a deli- 
cious perfume, we can hardly believe that all this va- 
riety of charms was evolved from a little seed, not 
larger than the head of a pin. 

When we contemplate a sturdy oak, that has for a 
hundred years defied the blasts of winter — ^has sftread 
wide around its sheltering limbs, and has seemed to 
grow only more hardy the more it has been pelted by 
by the storm, we find it difficult to persuade oarMkes 
that the essence, the elements of ail this body and 
strength were once concealed in an acorn. Yet such 
are the facts of the vegetable world. Nor are they 
half so curious and wonderful as the facts which arc 
disclosed in the history of the human mind and heart. 

Here is a man, now master of twenty languages, 
who can converse in their own tongues with persons 
of as many difierent nations — whose only utterance 
thirty years ago, was very much like, and not any 
more articulate than the bleating of a lamb. Or, it 
may be, that he, who could send forth but a wailing 
cry, is now overwhelming the crowded forum, or sway- 
ing the Legislature ot the nation by his eloquence, 
fraught with surpassing wisdom. 

There is another, who can conceive the structure, 
and direct the building of the mi^rhty ship that shall 
bear an embattled host around the world ; or the man 
who can devise the plan of a magnificent temple^ and 
guide the construction of every part, until it shall pre- 
sent to the beholder a perfect whole> glowing with the 
unspeakable beauty of a symmetrical form. And here 
is a third, who has comprehended the structure of the 
solar system. He has ascertained the sizes of the plan- 
ets, and at what precise moments they shall severally 
complete their circuits, e has men weighed the sur , 
— ^measured the distances of some of the fixed stars — 
and foretold the very hour, 'when the dread comet*, 
after an absence of centuries, 'shall to the forehead of 
our evening sky return.' These men are the same 
beings, who, thirty years ago, were pub'ng infants, 
scarcely equal in their intelligence to kittens of a week 
old. 

There, too, is a man who sways the destiny of na- 
tions, HiB empire embrftoee h»lf the eartbi aQ<Jl 
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throughoat his wide domain his will is law. At his 
command, hundreds of thousands rush to arms, the 
pliaDt subject of his insatiable ambition, ready to pour 
out their blood like water at his bidding. He ar- 
ranges them as he pleases, to execute his purpose. 
He directs their movements, as if they were the crea- 
turee of hishand. He plunges them into battle, and 
wades to conquest over their dead and mangled bod- 
ies. That man, the despotic power of whose mind 
overawes the world, was once a feeble babe, who had 
neither the disposition nor the strength to harm a fly. 

Oa the other hand, there is one who now evinces 
UQcoaquerable ener^ry, and the spirit of willing self-sa* 
orifice in works of benevolence. No toil seems to 
ovsrfoear his strength. No discouragement impairs his 
resolution. No dangers disarm his fortitude. He 
will penetrate into the most loi^thsome haunts of pov- 
erty or vice, that he ;nay relieve the wretched and 
reclaim the abandoned. He will traverse continents, 
and expose himself to the capricious cruelty of barba- 
rous men, that he may bear to them the glad tidings 
• ot salvation. Or, he will calmly face the scorn or rage 
of the civilized ^g{prld, in opposition to the wrong, how- 
ever sanctioned by custom or hallowed by time ; or 
march firmly to the stake, in maintenance of the true 
and the right. This man, a few years ago, might have 
been seen crying for a sugar-plum, or quarreling with 
his little sister for a two-penny toy. 

And who are they that are infesting society with 
their daring crimes — scattering about them 'firebrands, 
arrows, and death ;' boldly setting at defiance the laws 
of man and of God ? Are they not the same beings 
that a few years ago were children, who, could they 
have conceived of such deeds of darkness as they now 
perpetrate without compunction, would have shrunk 
from them instinctively with horror? 

These surely are prodigious changes, greater far than 
any exhibited in the vegetable world. And are they 
Vu>t changes of infinitely greater momen 1 1 The growth 
of a mighty tree from a small seed may be matter for 
wonder — ^for admiration ; but the developement ol a 
being, capable of such tremendous agencies for good 
or for evil, should be with us all a matter of the deep- 
est conpem. Strange— passing strange, that it is not 
so ! Go through the community and you shall find 
hundreds ready to adopt the best plans for the culture 
of vegetables, or fruit trees, where you will find one 
who is watching with due care over the growth of his 
immortal child. — Eev. Mr. May's Lecture before the 
American Ifutitute. 



Pbath of am Eminent Artist.— Sir William Allen, 
an eminent painter, and President of the Royal Academy 
of Scotland, died reeently at an advanced age. He was 
of hnmble origin, bat rose, by his talents and persever- 
ance, to his high position. 

The Louisiana Statesman says that an insect, so small 
as to require microscopic eyes to detect it, is destroying 
^e orange trees in that vioinity and on the seaooast. 
They attack t^e trunk and limbs in immense bodies, coh- 
ering it as with a second bark, and seem to destroy it by 
a^Mi^tion. 
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None of the States of the north have ever given this 
matter the attention it demands. When we legislate 
about public education, this is the question before us : 
Shall we give our posterity the greatest blessing which 
one generation can bestow upon another 1 Shall we 
give them a personal power which will create wealth 
in every form, multiply ships, and roitds of earth, o^ 
of iron : subdue the forest, till the field, chain the riv- 
ers, hold the winds as its vassals, bind with an iron 
yoke the fire and water, and catch and tame the light- 
ning of God ? Shall we give them a personal power 
which will make' them sober, temperate, healthy and 
wise ; rvhich shall keep them at peaee, abroad and at 
home, organize them so wisely that all shall be united 
and yet, each lefl fi*ee, with no tyranny of the few 
over the many, or the little over the great ? Shall we 
enable them to keep, to improve, to double the man- 
ifold, the political, social, iand personal blessings they 
now possess ; shall we give them this power to create 
riches, to promote order, peace, happiness — all forms 
of human welfare, or shall we not ? That is the ques- 
tion. Give US intelligent men, moral men, men well 
developed in mind and conscience, heart and soul, men 
that love man and God, and industrial prosperity, and 
social prosperity, and political prosperity, are sure to 
follow. But, without such men, all the machinery 
of this threefold prosperity is but a bauble in a child's 
hand, which he will soon break or lose, which he 
cannot replace when gone, nor use while kept. 

Rich men, who have intelligence and goodness will 
educate their children at whatever cost. There are 
some men, even poor men's sons, born with.3uch na- 
tive power, that they will achieve an education, often 
a most masterly culture ; men whom no poverty can 
degrade, or make vulgar, whom no . lack of meana of 
culture can keep from being wise and great. Such 
are exceptional men ; the majority, nine-tenths of the 
people, will depend, for their culture, on the public 
institutions of the land. If there had never been a 
free public school in New England, not one half of her 
mechanics and farmers would now be able to ref d, 
not a fourth part of her women. I i^eed not stop to 
tell what would be the condition of her agriculture, 
her manufactures, her commerce ; they would have 
been, perhaps, even behind the agriculture, commerce 
and manufactures of South Carolina. I need not ask 
what would be the condition of her free churches^ or 
the civil institutions whieh now beautify her nagged 
shores and sterile soil ; there would be no such church- 
es, no such institutions. Take away the iree 
schools, you take away the cause of our manifokl pros- 
perity ; double their efficiency and value, yon not Du- 
ly double and quadruple the prosperity of the people, 
but you will enlarge their welfare— political, social, 
personal — far more than I now dare to caloulate. — 
Theodore Parker, ofBowton, befitre a Teachers' /n- 
J wHtute,SffrucuMi N, 7., October. 4, '49. 
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ALBANY, MAY, 1860. 



THB FRBB SCHOOL. CAMPAIGN. 

The question is now again fairly before the people, 
whether the eleven thousand five hundred schools of 
the State shall be free to all, or whether the chil- 
dren of poverty and destitution, the of&pring of parents 
of straitened means, shall virtually be excluded ; 
whether the property of the State, on a fair and equal 
valuation, shall contribute to the education of its tuture 
citizens, or whether each individual shall be left to his 
own means and resources for the accomplishment of 
this great object. 

We are fally aware of the difficulties and embar- 
rassments which surround the discussion of this ques- 
tion, in the fofm in which it is actually presented lor 
our consideration ; but we think we see our way clearly, 
and the indications of public sentiment which reach 
us from all quarters, satisfy us that a large majority of 
the voters of the State will strip the issue of all its dis- 
guises, and aim directly and most efiectually at the 
FRiN ciFLE involved, regardless of all minor and adven- 
titious considerations, with which it may be tempora- 
rily connected. 

The number of children estimated, by the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, from ofiicial returns pro- 
cured for this express purpose, as having been annually 
excluded from the public schools, in consequence of 
the inability of fheiir parents and guardians to meet the 
rate-bill imposed under the former law, for their in 
Btruction, was FIFTY THOUSAND. This estimate, 
we have ample reason to believe, was far below the 
reality. Full returns were received from about half 
the counties only; and the real extent of the destitu- 
tion thus inflicted, must remain matter of inference. 
The naked fact, however, affords a most conclusive 
answer to the allegation so frequently heard, that our 
schools were virtually free before the passage of the 
Act of 1S49. They were not free, in any sense of the 
term. If patents were able to meet the expense of 
tuition, they were, of course, at liberty to send y and 
in this sense every private and select school in the 
land is a free school. But what was the result when, 
either from misfortune, idleness, intemperance or vice 
—neither of which was chargeable to the kiBocent 
and hapless ehildrenf-^hey were unmble to meet the 
rate-bill imposed by the Trastees? It was optional 
imth the 7\tutee9 to exen^t them from ouehpasfment 
or not; land in at least fifty thousakd instances, 
this exemption was, in point of fact, RBPtrsxo ! and the 
Collector ordered to levy on the only bed, the only 
CQW, the only means, perhaps, of subsistence, of the 
hapless family, to satisfy his warrant. Follow this 
cbsB of eases a little farther. Will these children, or 
any of them, again be permitted to venture within the 
pivdaeti of tht iU«|[td ^$9 9eh9ol 7 or wiU they not 



rather inevitably be consigned to the dominion of ig- 
norance ? 

It is cheerfully conceded, that in the great majority 
of the school districts of the State, exemptions were 
liberally made by the Trustees ; but in all they had 
the power of refusing such exemptions ; and those 
who stood in need of their interposition could never be 
certain that it would be granted. How many children 
were kept out of the schools in consequence of this 
uncertainty, it is impossible to estimate. It is bitter 
mockery to c such a state of things a system of 
Free Schools. ^ 

How has it been with the operation of the new law 
— imperfect and defective as it is conceded to be — in 
this respect ? In every locality where the schools 
have been opened, even for the scanty term of four 
months, they have been literally flooded with the glad 
footsteps of the children of the State, — who, the mo- 
ment the doors were freely opfsned for their reception, 
came thronging in, to an extent hitherto uYiprece- 
dented. The experience of nearly every school dis- 
trict in the State will bear us out in the assertion, that 
at no previous period of their history have -the schoofs 
been more numerously or regularly attended, than dur- 
ing the past winter. Indeed, we shall be greatly dis- 
appointed if the annual reports for the year ending on 
the last day of December, 1850, while they will. show 
a sad falling off in the average number of months 
taught, do not show an increase of more than one 
hundred thousand children to the number heretofore 
taught in the common schools. 

Are not these facts, and the conclusio ns to which 
they give rise, worthy of consideration by every 
thoughtful mind ? Are we prepared to abandon a sys- 
tem which is fraught with so many substantial bless- 
ings, for no other reason than because it is not yet 
perfect ? We trow not. 



XSD17C ATION, PAI^PjElRIISlE AJn> GRIJiaB. 

" I am ready and willing to educate my own chil- 
dren : is it right or just that I should be compelled to 
contribute towards the education of my neighbor's 
children r . 

And why not, pray ? iTou are aniially called tipon 
to contribute your proportion of a tax of upwards of 
eight hundred thousand dollars for the support of pau- 
pers, made so, in great part, by their own folly, idle- 
ness, intemperance and ^ vice, without any fault of 
yours ; and you pay it cheerftiUy and ungrudgingly, 
without complaining that you are ready and willing to 
support' yourself and those dependent upon yon for 
sustenance. You are annually balled upon to contrib- 
ute your proportion of an immensely greater \ax for 
the support of the criminal police of the State, for the 
erection of court-houses and jails and penitentiaries 
and houses of correctioti ; for the arrest, trial, convic* 
tion and puishment of criminals, and for their support 
in prison and at the various landing places on their 
way to the gallows and to a premature death, — and 
yoii pay it oht«rfull7 and ungrudgingly, witboat coia- 
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plaiaing that you yourself ire ready and willing to do 
right, and ought not, therefore, to help support your 
neighbors, who are pertinaciously bent upon doing 
wrong. And what proportion of these ciiniinals, for 
whom you are thus heavily and uncomplsiningly taxed, 
do you suppose, have had the benefits of an ordinary 
common school education ? We will give you some 
idea, derived from official reports made to the Secre- 
tary of State's Office, of the proportion. Of 1 ,132 per- 
sons, being the whole number reported by the Sherifis 
of the different counties of the State, as under convic- 
tion and punishment for crime during the year 1S47, 
ttoenty-two only had a common education ; ten only 
a tolembli/ good education, and six onfy were well 
educated ! Of 1,345 criminals so returned in the sev* 
eral counties of the State for the year 1848, twenty- 
three only had a common education, thirteen only a 
tolerably good education, and ten only were well edu- 
cated ! The returns for 1849 are not yet before the 
public ; but we venture to say they will exhibit substan- 
tially the same result. Now suppoye that instead of 
»ix or ten of these wretched outcasts from society, the 
whole eleven or thirteen hundred had been well edu- 
eaiedy how many of them would have been billetied 
upon the community for a Ufe support in our prisons 
and peniteniiaries ? 

The whole number of paupers relieved or supported 
by public charity in the year 1849, was 99,433, and 
the entire expense of their support during that year, 
was $806,616 61 ! The cost of the several establish 
ments in which they are thus supported, was $424,- 
^50. Of the 99,433 persons whose support is thus 
permanently charged upon the community, what pro- 
poitioD, is it probable, have reeeived even a common 
ednecttion 1 The returns are silent on this head ; but 
etery well informed individual can determine for him- 
self, by a personal eramination ot the inmates of his 
County Poor-house. Of fifty thousand persons, the 
causes of whose destitution have been ascertained, 
nearly twenty thoueand are attributable directly or 
indirectly to intemperance, profligacy, licencioasness 
and crime ! And yet no long and loi^d blast of iodig- 
natioti is set up at the gross injnstice and oppression 
of eoWp^lKng the sober, industrious, moral and labori- 
ous portion of Che population to c6ntrtbute, at the rate 
of nearly a million of dollars a year, lor their support. 
All this is quietly and patiently submitted to — not even 
regarded ad a burden. No long array of petitions is 
pompously paraded before (he Legislature for the re- 
peal or fAt« "aristocratic*' and oppressive law. No 
children are deprived of their daily bread, or restrained 
in any of their reasonable "wants, because of any de- 
fects in this benevolent system. But onde make your 
schools FREE TO ALL — Open wifle'the d«idrS of knowl- 
edge and wisdom and virtue to every child of the 
State — say to the miserable offspring of penury and 
destitution, •• Take your place in the district school, 
on equal terms, by the side of the children of wenhh 
and distinction and station, and parficipate in the bless- 
ings oflearnii^g wStbbiit m<^ney And wltfaoat price/' — 



and what a burst of mdicnation and spirit and raneor 
shall be created ! Thousands of voioes are lifted up 
in protestation, in anger, in derision. The schools are 
closed ; the teacher dismissed ; the children remanded 
to the streets. ** Tax us unsparingly for the support 
of paupers, mendicants, vagabonds from every land 
and every clime — we will cheerfully pay it. Load us 
down to the very earth, for the support of the crimi- 
nal, the prison, the penitentiary, the gallows. Not 
one word of remonstrance or reproach s'lall escape our 
lips ; but call not upon xts to contribute from our abui)- 
dance to the education, even of our own children, if, 
with them, we are to dispense any portion of that 
blessing to the children of our neighbors !'* Verily, 
" the children of this world arey in their generation, 
wiser than the children of light !*' 



THB BI.BSSINGS OF BINJCATION. 

An Extract from an Address delivered at Cairo, Oreena 
County, by Wu. H. Webbsk, April 9th, 1850. 

The subject of Education, at the present day, stands 
unrivaled amid the improvements and discoveries of 
modern times. In corroboration of the fact, we need 
but contemplate the provisions and facilities now af- 
forded all, for th«« attainment of a high and honorable 
standing in society, and at least a partial knowledge 
of the liberal branches of education. In no age has the 
mass of population been so &vorably provided fur as 
the present. Free and gratuitous education in many 
States of our Union being now oiTered, while the pro- 
visions of others favorably mitigate the exigencies of 
the indigent. No one, under our present common 
school system, need grow to manhood in ignorance, 
but rather all may acquire a sufficiency to transact 
the incidental business concerns of life. What more, 
indeed, can be don^ to facilitate the means ot educ- 
tion. Yet we doubt not there are many who, through 
indolence and recklessness, will grow to man and 
womanhood in disgraceful ignorance, standing to the 
world as monuments of infamy and disgrace; bat, 
through diligence and perseverence, a nation may be- 
come philosophers, and every hill and plain be the aa • 
cred abode of learned men. Upon education depends 
the individual prosperity and happiness of men. Upon 
education rests the future destiny of Nations and of 
Empires. By education, nations fabricate a chain of 
communication by which intelligence, like the light- 
ning's flash, echoes over Earth and Sea. By educa- 
tion, the Esrth's weight is estimated, and solidity com- 
puted. Not only this, but msn. guided by reason, 
acquaints himself with the celestial worlds, measuring 
distances, computing dimensions, com prehendinpr peri- 
ods and orders of those planetary Worlds, till he would 
S6«*m almost to comprehend the hei^eht, depth, length, 
and breadth of creation itself Rominafinjr on the vls- 
rhle, he at last is lost in astral dimes, beyond the reach 
of mortal sight Sci*»nc** is compared t«» n hill with a 
summit towering to the skiea, while Its bsse is not bv 
bounds confined. Who would not wi«h to participste 
an ascent and view the broad expanse of Nature's 
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shrioe ? Though a rugged hill, the peering shrubs 
wave their balmy furze, while the gallant sons of lore 
shall pluck from floral boughs ambrosial fruits, and 
feast beneath their luxuriant branches. Never was the 
summit yet descried, and indeed never can it be 
Therefore fear not, the fountain of Education is as in- 
exhaustable as the sun, though ever emitting his reful- 
gent rays, he still remains unchanged. Who cannot 
see a beauty in Education? Though wealth, honor, 
and renown, are objects of thought and pursuit, yet 
they exist only in education. Their glory may there 
be obtained, and, when once possessed, the richest 
gifts of earth cannot purchase it, nor its coml/ined 
powers extort it. 
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DISTRICT L.IBRARIKS 

The Library Fund for the State, consists "of $55- 
000, appropriated from the income of the United 
States Deposit Fund, and an equal sum raised by 
tax. The object of the Legislature was to furnish 
every district in the State, with a library of good 
books for the instruction of adults, as well as in- 
fants. Out of the same, $110,000 was annually ap- 
propriated for the payment of teachers' wages. A 
sum was, therefore, devoted to the tuition of chil- 
dren, equal to twice the sum set apart for the pur- 
chase of books. Besides this, the whole income of 
the Common School Fund, a like amount raised by 
tax, all sums raised by towns for School purposes, 
and all local funds are expended in the payment of 
Teacher's wages. To us, it appears clear, that the 
amount expended for books, which are the silent 
teachers of all those who have advanced to a certain 
degree in knowledge, is quite small enough in com- 
parison with the sum expended in the wages of 

^eachers, whose business it Is to guide the toddling 
steps of infancy in the paths of science. 

The common School is only the threshold of the 
temple of knowledge. Books are its corridors, en- 
trances, and aisles, which lead to its inner apart- 
ments and higher seats. A child goes to the Com- 
mon School, not merely to learn to read, write, and 
€9pher, but having learned reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, that he apply his knowledge to the bu- 
siness of life. 

We are impressed, deeply, and unalterably, with 
the>conviction that the policy which founded, and 

. has built up the School Libraries, is the wisest and 
most democratic policy which any human govern 
ment ever adopted. If this policy is adhered to, and 
goes hand in hand with the common school system, 
it will be the means of enlightening and enfranchis- 
ing all the inhabitants of the earth. We should look 
upon the abandonment of this policy as the triumph 
of ignorance and parsimony. 

Our friendship for the School Libraries is based 
•hiefly upon their political tendencies, their demo- 
cratic influence. " Ma^a est Veritas et pnBvalebit" 
is an old Latin proverb, which a modern political 
philosopher has translated into, " Error is not to be 
feared when Truth is left free to combat it,'' Bat, 



before the invention of printing, and the publication 
of books, truth was never left free to combat error. 
Forms of government, institutions, laws, religion, 
were imposed upon the masses of the people, and up- 
held by brute force. All the so-called republics of 
antiquity were in fact oligarchies, in which a few 
men, styling themselves citizens, assumed all politi- 
cal power. The tillers of the soil in Sparta, Athens, 
Rome, were, with rare exceptions, slaves. Nine 
tenths of all the cultivated land on the surface of the 
earth is now tilled by serfs, or slaves. Why so? 
Because truth is not left free to combat error. 
Books would teach serfs and slaves to know how base 
a thing it is to be a slave. 

In books all forms and systems of government and 
religion, all theories, opinions, acts and motives of 
men, are discussed, attacked, defended, praised or 
ridiculed ; and the people sit in judgment to weigh 
and deliberate, to approve or condemn. Before the 
invention of printing, there could be no tribunal of 
such universal jurisdiction, possessing also such 
irresistible power to enforce ij^s decrees. 

"Before the diffusion of knowledge and inquiry," 
says Iluzlitt, "governments were for the most part the 
giowth of brute force, or of barbarous superstition. 
Power was \u the hands of a few, who used it only to 
gratify their own pride, cruelty, or avarice, and who 
took every means to cement it by fear and favor. The 
lords of the earth, disdaining to rule by the choice 
or for the benefit of, th^ mass of the community, 
whom they regarded and treated as no better than a 
herd of cattle, derived their title from the skies, pre- 
tending to be accountable for the exercise or abuse 
of their authority, to God, only — the throne rested 
on the altar, and every species of atrocity or wanton 
insult, having power on its side, received the sanc- 
tion of religion, which it was, thenceforth, impiety 
and rebellion against the will of Heaven to impugn. 
This state of things continued and grew worse and 
worse, while knowledge and power were confined 
within mere local and private limits. Each petty 
sovereign shut himself up in his castle or fortress, 
and scattered havoc and dismay over the unresisting 
country around him. In an age of ignorance and 
barbarism, when force and interest decided .every- 
thing, and reason had no means of making itself 
heard, what was to prevent this, or act as a check 
upon it ? The lord himself had no other measure 
of right than his own will ; his pride and passions 
would blind him to any consideration of conscience 
or humanity ; he would regard every act of disobe- 
dience as a crime of the deepest die, and to give un- 
bridled sway to his lawless humors would beepme 
the ruling passion and sole study of his life. How 
would it stand with him within the immediate cir- 
cle of his influence, or his arrogance ? Fear would 
make them cringe, and lick the feet of their haughty 
and capricious oppressor ; the hope of reward, or the 
dread of punishment, would stifle the sense of justice, 
or pity ; despair of success would make them cow- 
ards, habit would confirm them into slaves, and they 
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irould look up with bigoted derotion (the boasted 
loyalty of the good old times) to the right of the 
strongejt as the only law. A king would only be 
the liead of a confederation of snch haughty despots, 
and the happiness, or rights of the people, would be 
eqnstlly disregarded by them both. Religion, in- 
stead of curbing this state of rapine and licentious- 
ness, became an accomplice and a party in the crime ; 
gaye absolution and plenary indulgence for all sorts 
of enormities ; granting the forgiveness ofH earen in 
retom for a rich Jewel or fiX abbey lands, and set- 
ting up a regular (and what in the end proved an 
intolerable) traffic in violence, cruelty and lust. As 
to the reetraitits of law, there was none but what 
Tended in the breast of the Cfrmnd Signeur^ who 
hung up in his court-yard, without judge or jury, 
any one who dared to utter the slightest murmur 
against the most flagrant wrong. Such must be the 
eoii8eqta«iice, as long as there was no common stand- 
aid or impartial judge to appeal to; and tku eauld 
only ie f&umd in smblie apinion, tke ojftprimg of 
hook: As long as any ui^ust claim or transaction 
was ocnfined to the knowledge of the parties con- 
eemed, the tyrant and the slave, which is the case 
in all unlettered states of society, might must pre- 
vail over right ; for the strongest would bully, and 
the weakest most submit, even in his own defence, 
and persuade himself that he was in the wrong, 
even in his own dispute: but the instant the world, 
that dread jury, are impannelled, and called to look 
on and be un^ires in the scene, so that nothing is 
dosae by connivance or in a comer, then reason 
mounts the judgment-seat in lieu of passion or inter- 
est, and opinion becomes law instead of arbitrary 
will ; tmd farewell feudal lord and sovereign king / 

From the moment that the press opens the eyes of 
the community beyond the active sphere in which 
each moves, there is from that time inevitably formed 
the germ of a body of opinion directly at variance 
with the selfish and servile code that before reigned 
paramount, and approximating more and more to 
the manly and disinterested standard of truth and 
justice. Hitherto, force^ fraud and fear decided any 
question of individual right or general reasoning ; 
the possessor of rank and influence, in answer to any 
censure or objection to hia oenduot, appealed to God 
and tq his sword ; — ^now a new principle is brought 
into play, which had never been so much as dreamt 
of, and before which he must make good his pret^n- 
flions, or it will shatter his strong holds of pride and 
prejudice to atoms, as the pent-up air shatters what- 
ever resists its expansive force. This power is pub- 
lic opinion, exercised upon men, things and general 
principles, and to which man's physical power must 
conform, or it will crumble it to powder. Books 
(done teach us to judge of truth and good in the db' 
straet : without a knowledge of things at a distance 
from us, we judge like savages or animals from our 
senses and appetites only : but by the aid of books 
Slid of iUi iuiercourse with the world of ideas, we 
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leotiual and rational beings. Our impressions of 
what is near to us are false, of what is distant, fee- 
Ue ; but the last gaining strength from being united 
in public opinion, and expressed by the public voice, 
are like the congregated roar of many waters, and 
quail the hearts of princes. Who but the tyrant 
does not liate the tyrant ? Who but the slave does 
not despise the slave ? The first of these looks upon 
himself as a God, upon his vassal as a clod of the 
earth, and forces him to be of the same opinion ; the 
philosopher looks upon them both as men, and in- 
structs the world to do so. While they had to set- 
tle iheir pretentions by themselves, and in the night 
of ignorance, it is no wonder no good was done ; 
while pride Intoxicated the one, and fear stupified 
the other. But let them be brought out of that 
dark cave of despotism and superstition, and let a 
thousand other persons, who Tiave no interest but 
that of truth and justice, be called on to deterihlne 
between them, and the plea of the lordly (^pressor 
to make a beast of burden of his fellow man becomes 
as ridiculous as it is odious. All that the light of 
philosophy, the glow of patriotism, all that the brain 
wasted in midnight study, the blood poured out 
upon the soafibld or in the field of battle can do or 
have done, is to take this question, in all cases, from 
before the first gross, blind and iniquitous tribunal, 
where power insults our weakness, and place it be- 
fore the last more just, disinterested, and in the end 
more formidable one, where each individual is tried 
by his peers, and according to rules and principles 
which have received the common examination and 
the common consent. A public sense is thus formed, 
free from slavish and other traditional assumption 
of insolent superiority, which the more it is exer- 
cised becomes the more enlightened and enlarged, 
and more and more requires equal rights and equal 
lawp. This new sense acquired by the people, this 
new organ of opinion and feeling, is like brin^png a 
battering train to bear upon some old Gothic castle, 
long the den of rapine and crime, and must finally 
prevail against all absurd and antiquated institu- 
tions, unless it is violently suppressed^ and this en- 
gine of political reform turned by bribery and ter- 
ror against itself Who in reading hiptory, when 
the characters are laid open, and the circumstances 
fiurly stated, and when he himself has no false lies 
to mislead him, does not take part with the oppress- 
ed against the oppressor .' Who is there that ad- 
mires Nero at the distance of two thousand years ? 
Did not the Tariuffe in a manner hoot religious hy- 
pocrisy out of France ; and was it not on this account 
constantly denounced by the clergy ? Wliat do those 
who read the annals of the Inquisition think of 
that dread tribunal .' And what has softened its 
horr<»B but those annals being read ? What figure 
does the massacre of St. Bartholomew make in the 
eyes of posterity? But books anticipate and con- 
form the decision of the public, of individuals, and 
even of the actors in swm scenes, to that \ofij and 
irrevocable standard,. m<n44 and fwhion the heart 
and ijunost thoughts upoft it, so that something 
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of pasfiion and the palsy of law ; and this is what 
is meant by the progress of modern civilization «nd 
modem philosophy. 

Ab knowledge and civilizartion advance, the influ- 
ence and advantages of the privileged few necessa- 
rily decrease. These two present an everlasting 
counterpoise to each other, which is as true as that 
if you enlarge one half of a right angle you diminish 
%hm other half. Soldiers, prints, books, in turn 
govern tiie world; and the last do it best, because 
they have no pretence to do it at all, but by mak in g 
the public good their law and rule. 



CHEMICAli SCIBNCSS. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century 
chemical philosophy began, vigorously and success- 
fully, to be applied to the useful arts, and directed to 
the investigation of nature in all her various depart- 
ments. Previous to the time of Cullen, the science 
of chemistry had been regarded in the light of a val- 
uable appendage to medicine, and as useful chiefly, 
as it contributed to the improvement and more gene- 
ral success of medical remedies. That eminent phy- 
sician and accomplished scholar adopted a more en- 
lightened and comprehensive view of the science, as 
not only capable of throwing light on the constitu- 
tion of bodies, but of conducmg to the improvement 
and advancement of manufactures and of the arts 
generally. The discoveries of Dr. Bla^sk, relative to 
the composition of limestone, the existence of latent 
heat, and of the operation of heat in changing the 
state of bodies, converting solids into liquids and 
liquids into gases, form a most important epoch in 
the history of chemical philosophy : disclosing as 
they do the hidden causes of many intricate phenom- 
ena, and the gems of many of those ^gantic improve- 
ments in madiinery which -have given so powerful 
an impulse to modem civilization. He demonstrated 
that the change of solids to the liquid state was uni- 
formly accompanied by the absorption of heat, which 
is concealed or latent in the liquid, so as not to be in- 
dicated by the thermometer. His theory assumes 
that heat is a material substance of excessive tenui- 
ty, existing in bodies, in variable proportions, per- 
ceptible to our senses and afiected by the thermome- 
ter, in a fi-ee state, but occasionally entering into 
union with other substances, or separable from them 
in accordance with the usual laws of chemical at- 
traction ; that in fluids it is cwnbined or latent, but 
on their conversion into solids it is separated in a 
firee or sensible state. Many, however, of the ablest 
and most scientific philosophers of the last century 
seem disposed to regard heat as the result of a vi- 
brating motion among the particles of matter, the 
vibratM>ns increasing in rapidity and extension with 
the increase of heat, accompanied in fluids by a mo^ 
tion of the particles around their axes. This hypo- 
thesis seems to have been favored by Newton, and is 
strongly supported by the imponderability of heat 
and its continuous extrication by friction, as well as 
by several other facts, apparently explicable solely 
by the vibrating theory. 

THB MOON. 

Calandrini, a Professor of Mathematics in Geneva, 
was the first who improved the Newtonian theory of 
the Moon. He investigated by a direct method, the 
principal lunar equations, as well as the smaller ine- 
qualities which Newton had, omitted to d( monstrate. 
He also revised the investigation of the apsides ; but 
i)r. Matthew Stewart, Professor of Mathematics in 
Iftobwrgb, di89over«d| b^ a i^ple |[^9i|i^eti;lcfa pro- 



cess, the true motion of the line of the apsides : and 
in 1749, Walmesly produced a correct analytical in- 
vestigation oi the motion of the lunar apogee, which 
he extended and completed in 1758. In lf43, Clai- 
raut began his investigations of the lunar theory ; and 
in 1747, comprised all the subordinate motions of the 
moon, under the celebrated general problem o[ the 
three bodies. Euler and D'Alembert arrived at a 
similar conclusion at about the same time. After in- 
credible labor, Clairaut succeeded in obtaining a result 
which accorded perfectly with observation, and con- 
firmed the simple law of gravity, as laid down by 
Newton. Euler, by a different procedure, also obtained 
the true variation of the lunar apogee ; and D'Alcm- 
bert pushed his calculation still farther, and approached 
still nearer the result of observation. Thus the law 
of attraction was finally established upon the basis of 
of mathematical demonstration. 

The improvement of the lunar tables, obviously of 
such importance for ascertaining the longitude at sea, 
next attnicted the attention of mathematicians. Clai- 
raut produced a set of lunar tables, distinguished for 
accuracy and precision. Euler devoted to' ^e same 
task bis unrivalled analytical skill. Mayer, a director 
of the Observatory at Oottingen, distinguished himself 
in the inveetigation, and derived the elements of faia 
lunar tables from an examination and comparison of 
numerous eclipses and occultations. The theory of 
Jupiter's Satellites is of great importance in this point 
of view. In 1766, La Grange introduced into his 
equations the attractive force of the sun, and the mu- 
ual attraction of these Satellites. His investigaiioa, 
however, although a model of analytical research, 
was not conclusive. In 1773, La Place having found 
that the variation of eccentricity of Jupiter's orbit 
must cause a corresponding alteration in the motion 
of the Satellites, transferred the same idea to the per- 
turbation of the moon, and thereby discovered the 
true theory of the secular equation, or rather of that 
vast cycle in which the lunar revolutions are alter- 
nately accelerated and retarded. He also demon- 
strated that the attractive force of gravity must be 
transmitted fifty millions of times swifter than light, 
which travels at the rate oi 200,000 miles in a sec- 
ond. 



Onondaga County— Tine Tnunpet Cftll. 

The able and spirited address reported by Mr. W. 
L. C RANDAL from a Committee of the Onondaga 
County Teacher's Association^, will be published in 
our next number. We cordially commend it to t\» 
perusal of all our readers, as a full, searching, and ela- 
quent exposition of the great principle of free schools. 

Onondaga has tak,en a noble stand in favor of sus^ 
taining what may be not unfitly characterized as the 
Movement of the Age — the principle of UnivkB8AI» 
Education. fxQtiK her position, her large and intelli- 
gent population, and the influence which she is capable 
of exerting through her noble corps of teachers, her 
^▼oi<5lj wiftl^ }vm«l«4 ^. wiUi |itJCttUo/i jand. rJnii^qXn 
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Other cooDties will follow in her train : and a res- 
ponse from every section, of the state will soon go up 
to the question propounded by the legislature /which 
wiQ silence all future cavil, and nobly vindicate the 
rectitude of public sentiment on this all-engrosf ing 
topic. ' 

•TAVB S<RllS««OHOOIi OO JM VKMVIO W.— THB 
BAXiIt IH MOVIOH, 

At a Convention of the Town Superintendents of 
Oncmdaga county, held at Syracuse on the 17th inst., 
W. I«. Ckaxbal, Esq., Clerk of the Board of Educa- 
tion c»f the City of Syracuse, being in the Chair, and 
S. D. Lvct acting as Secretary, the following resolu- 
tions were offered and adopted : 

'< UtMolved, That this Convention is in tavor of Free 
S<Aool8. 

'* Retolved, That whatever may be the defects, in 
detail, of the present Free School Law, we shall vote 
to retain it, as the only means of manifesting our 
friendship fpr the glorious principle, that the property 
ofihe State should educate the children bf the State — 
trastkig to the iuture for all desired amendments. 

" Segolved, That we recommend that a State Con- 
ventioD of the friends of Free Schools, be held at the 
City Hall, in the city of Syracuse, on Wednesday, the 
Idtb day of June next, at 10 o'clock A. M., with a 
view to organized effort in sustaining the honor and 
permanent welfare of New- York, which are involved 
in the decision of this question/' 

We trust this thnely call will be universally respon- 
ded to. Let every section of the State in favor of 
Fbsb Schools send delegates, and let evf ry individual 
friendly to this great principle co-operate in the move- 
ment, by personal attendance, or otherwise ; and the 
campaign of 1850 ^ill be vigorously opened. 

Will hot the several Town StTPBRiATCimENTS and 
friends of Free Schools, immediately take the neces- 
sary measures for calling the preliminary Town and 
County Conventions ? Let a thorough and efficient or- 
ganization be effected in every school district, town. 
Assembly district and county — ^and the cause is safe. 

BliOOD ANB THUIVDAR ! 

Hear the Cortland Democrat on the Free School 
question : 

** What we or any other men would have said to 
the law with^rop^r amendments is not now the ques- 
doa. We have it submitted to us a» it is. We must 
endorse it as it is, or condemn it as it is. With such 
an alternative presented, we have not a particle of hes- 
itation in making our decision. WE SAY, SWEEP 
THIS ARISTOCRATIC AND OI^PRESSIVE LAW 
FROM THE STATUTE BOOK. 

" If we are to have a free school law hereafter, let 
its provisions be properly digested in advance. Let 
no Christopher Morgan be allowed by a Whig Legis' 
lature,lo mount as a popular hobby, just before an 
election, a raw, crude, and undigested scheme of pre- 
tended philanthropy, to er^iite troiiblesV diffieidtjes and 



legislations, which years will not suffice to obliterate 
the effects of, in the school districts of this Stete." 

FREE SCHOOLS an ARISTOCRATIC LawS 
The education of all the children of the State, by the 
property of the State, an OPPRESSIVE law ! Well, 
gentlemen, if you are preparing to take that side of 
the question, guess you'll have to " fiaice the music V*-^ 
Syracuse Dem. 

THn FRKB SCHOOI^ <iUESTIOW. 

MR. KIirOSLET's RBFORT. 
[CoBtinn«d.] 
RsPoBT of the Select Committee' of the Assembly on 
the Petitions for the Amehdment or Repeal of the 
Free School Law. 

It may not be amiss, for the proper understanding 
of some portions of the subsequent part of our report, 
for us here to briefly mention the leading features of 
the common school system in operation up to the pas- 
sage of the free school law. 

By that system the State annually distributed to the 
several towns of the State, their proportionate share 
of the revenues of the Common School Fund. The 
boards of supervisors, at their annual meetings caused 
to be levied, on each of the towns in their counties, a 
sum equal in amount to that received from the State, 
and such further sum as the electors of the town might 
have directed ; these sums, (with the addition of that 
received by some towns h-om local and other funds, 
and amounting, in all the State, to an annual aver- 
age of $20,000,) made the public money of the town, 
which was divided among the several school districts 
of the town in proportion to the number of children 
therein, over fiv^and under sixteen years of age, ac- 
cording to the last report of the district trustees. 
Bchools were to be kept during four months in each 
year^ and for such longer time as the trustees should 
determine, and the amount remaining due for teach- 
ers' wages, after deducting the public money, was 
raised by rate-bills from those sending to school, they 
being taxed fof that purpose in proportion to the num- 
ber of days their children had attended the school. 

As we have before remarked, this system worked 
well. Mmor defects were from time to time discov- 
ered in it, which were rectified as fast and as well as 
possible, but no material alterations were made in it 
from the time of its institution in 1813, except those 
before mentioned, until within a very recent period. 

Within a few years, however, in some of our cities 
and large villages, a different system was adopted and 
with great success. We allude to what is now called 
the ** free school system." It is very different from 
the other, dispensing with the rate-bill entirely, and 
raising the amount left unpaid for the expenses of the 
district, after deducting the public money, by a dirdct 
tax upon the property of the district. The advantage 
of it is that no one is deterred from sending his child- 
ren to school through fear of the rate-bill, which he is 
too poor to pay, or from a pride which forbids him to 
ask an exemption from its burthens, though such an 
^cemption waff provided fbr the benefit of such pert 
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sons, in our large cities, which are crowded with the 
children of foreigners and others, the system worked, 
an4 ever must work, advantageously, from the large 
number of those who draw public money and the 
greater comparative cheapness of supporting schools 
in such places, than on the sparse and thinly settled 
country districts. 

A defect in the old system, of a grave and serious 
character, was that many who really ought to have 
been exempted from any and all the burthens of com- 
mon schools, either from the inattention or remissness 
of the district trustees, or a pride on their part, for 
which they would not claim it, were not exempted, 
and were deterred from sending their children to 
school. In 1845, the State Superintendent made an 
tfSoTt to learn, from the reports of subordinate school 
officers, the number of children who were, for these 
reasons, kept from oar schools. The returns upon this 
head were very imperfect, but enough was returned to 
authorize the opinion that, in all the State, over 46,000 
children were thus deprived of a participation ;n the 
benefits of our common schools. This was a serious 
evil ; these children were to be provided for, we would 
• have been unjust to have left them practically unable 
to enter those schools, which the State and its citizens 
had provided for their benefit as well as for that of any 
other children. 

The free school laws in the cities, and to which we 
have just referred, had been found very useful in bring- 
ing in this class of children. The opinion began to 
prevail, that the system would operate equally weU in 
the country, and would bring in those children there, 
whose parents were unable or unwilling, as the law 
then was, to send them. to school. Petitions for that 
purpose were sent in to the Legislature of 1849 ; the 
State Superintendent of that year recommended the 
plan, and, accordingly, a general free school law was 
prepared and submitted to the people, at the general 
election in that year, for their adoption or rejection. 
It is useless to say that the law was adopted by a ma- 
jority of thousands, of hundreds of thousands ; and 
thus, in a day, that system of common schools, which 
had been in existence since 1812, was laid away, and 
a new one, and to a great extent untried, substituted 
in its place. Though the provisions of this law are 
known and familiar to us all, it may not be improper 
for us to 'refer briefly to its leading features. In the 
first place, it provided that, " Common schools in the 
several school districts in this State shall be free to all 
persona residing in the district over five and under 
twenty-one years of age;" and, that non-residents 
might be admitted, on such terms as the trustees should 
impose. It next provided that, in addition to the 
amount of public money before raised, there should be 
collected, by a tax levied on the counties, a sum equal 
to that received by the counties from the State ; ma- 
king an increase of fifty per cent upon the amount 
theretofore raised by a tax ; the whole amount so 
raised, to be divided among the districts in the same 
maimer as b7 the previous law. Then cuue the tbird 



section of the act, which, taking that power from 'the 
trustees, in whose hands it had before been, gave to 
the inhabitants of the district the voting of what the 
common school expenses of the district for the suc- 
ceeding year should be ; and the amount they fixed, 
after deducting the public money, was to be raised, by 
a tax upon the property ol the district liable to taxa- 
tion. As a safe guard against the contingeiicy dutt 
the inhabitants might refiise or neglect, in some cases, 
to make the ne eeoso ry appropriations, the tniste«fi 
were authorised to raise, by tax as hefere, an amount 
sufficient, after deducting the public money, to sup- 
port a school fipur months in the year, fio that, as in 
the old law, a school was required to be kept th«t 
length of time, let what would happen. 

This law has now been in operation some four 
months only, and yet we are already daily receivii^ 
petitions for its amendment, or its total and entire re* 
peal. Already thei^e have been presented ovsr forty 
petitions for its ameudment, and over two hundredand 
fifty for its repeal. They come from erery oonier of 
the State ; from our villages ; our seiduded distxictu ; 
from our boards of supervisors ; our town meetings ; 
onr district meetings ; our public officers ; publie 
meetings ; from the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor ; those who voted for, and those who voted 
against it ; all ages, conditions and classes, are he*e, 
and respectfully ask us, either to make essential and 
important amendments to the law, or, by iu repeal* to 
place us where we were before, upon the platform we 
had ooQupied since 18Id. In this manner, and ior 
these purposes, some twenty thousand names, of which 
over two thousand are for amendments, and over sev- 
enteen thousand are for repeal, have been presented to 
us ; and we are called upon, by every consideration 
of duty and interest, to listen to these complaints, 
and grant sudi relief as it may, be in onr power to he- 
stow. 

It is not strange, that the change from the rate-biji 
to the new system should be accompanied with evils,^ 
difficulties and embarrassments. That was to be ex- 
pected, but no one could have calculated, judging 
from the workings of the free system in oar cities and 
villages, that its operations, in the country, would be 
so disastrous to the best interests of our schools, as 
the result has shown. For years, the average length 
of time that schools have been taught, has been eight 
months throughout the State ; now, your committee 
hazard nothing in saying, that it will not average more 
than five or six months, and were it not ior the neces- 
sity imposed by law, that schools shall be kept up for 
four months in the year, the average would reach even 
less than five months ; and the time in which our 
schools are kept open, would thus be reduced nearly 
one-half, whereas now, as it is, this term is reduced at 
least one-third from its usual average before. Not 
only are onr schools thus closed for a portion of the 
year, during which they were before taught, but this 
diminuation is accompanied by much ill-feeling on the 
part of those who were intended to be benefttted by 
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the act la question ; indeed, it cannot be denied, that 
M Ae law now is, it is condemned by the whole and 
united voice of the people of the State, who, in great 
numbers, as it were, have come to us, and petitioned 
that we repeal it from our statute books, or else make 
mcL amendments to it as shall make it mofe accepta- 
ble to them, and, as they claim, and we believe, more 
beneficial to the cause of common schools. Among 
these petitioners we recognise names of high standing 
tad inflaence, men of experience and judgmeni, men 
of wealth and indigence, men of all classes and situa- 
tions in life ; and believing as we do, that no system, 
however perfect in itself, can be of benefit, when op- 
posed by those interested in it, we feel ourselves bound 
to do what we can to allay the existing excitemetit, 
and to suggest such amendments or alterations as 
shall bring back our common schools to their former 
healthful action, their former hold upon the affections 
and esteem of our people. And in order that we may 
recommend such amendments or alterations as will 
best accomplish this end, it is proper to examine into 
the principal causes of complaint now made against 
the law, that, like wise physicians, understanding the 
disease, its location, and its causes, we may be able to 
apply the proper remedy. 

The most prominent objection, and your committee 
is constrained to say, that in their opinion it is a valid 
one, is the unequal rate of taxation in different coun- 
ties, towns and districts even, which is caused by the 
practical working of Xhe present law. No doubt can 
be entertained that this taxation is most unequal and 
should be corrected. The public money is distributed 
into the several school districts of the town, in propor- 
tion to the number of children therein of a certain age« 
Now, in the large districts there being a great number 
of these children, more money is received than in the 
smaller ones, the proportion being in some instances as 
great as from 1 to 3, or even 5 ; that is to say, while 
one district may receive $S5 of public money, another 
one in the same town, and it may be an adjoining 
one, receives $75, $100 or even $150, while it is evi- 
dent to every one, that the expense of the several 
schools differ but comparatively in a small degree. A 
house has to be built in each, fuel furnished, teacher 
boarde4> and teacher hired, so that the expenses of 
the smaller one are nearly as great as those of the lar- 
ger school, though the amount of their public n>oney 
is so very much different in amount. And again, in 
the larger districts, there is more property,, usually, 
than in the smaller, and the consequence is, that when 
the tax is levied upon the district,' to collect the 
amount remaining due for teacher's wages, &,c., 
the amount raised in the smaller in proportion to its 
valnation is very much greater than in the larger dis- 
drict. 

A very few exa^iples may be introduced, well au- 
thenticated, which will more completely show the 
present operation of the system, as far as it regards 
this subject. 
^ la Queens oouaty, we sre told by petitioners from 



there, the following are the amounts of taxable 
property in several of the towns, the number of 
children, and the amount per cent })aid for the school 
lax, viz : 





Taxable property. 


Scholars. Tax. 


aorfyu, 


$160,000 over 


200 


has to raise S6c on$lOO 


Great Neck, 


811,000 


92 


" H ISO « 


Flower Hill, 


195,000 


98 


« « 12c 


Cow Bay, 


u 


79 


« « 4c " 



Again: in Cortland county, in one district, where 
the assessment of property is about $12,500, it has 
been found necessary to keep up a school eight months, 
to raise $67 on the taxable property of the district ; 
while on the other hand, in another district where a 
school is kept ten months, with much higher wages to 
teachers than in the other, they have to raise but $63, 
by a district tax, upon the property of the district, 
which is assessed at from $l00,O0O to $150,000. 

Again : in many of the districts, such is the disparity 
between the valuation and number ot children, that 
the district, where it receives its appointment of the 
public money, receives from $10 to $50 less than the 
amount actually paid by it upoo the tax. 

Other instances have come to the knowledge of 
your committee, but we wilt not take time to mention 
them; those we have given, are not extreme ones, or 
such as rarely occur ; from the nature of the ' case, 
they must be frequent and universal, and present a 
Strong argument against the details, at least of the 
present law. 

Anotlier objection, and one which goes further than 
the last, is, that it is not right for the State to raise 
money by a tax» fot this purpose, to any greater ex- 
tent than it did under the old law. The objection op- 
poses the present system of taxation itself, without re- 
gard to any particular inequality which may result from 
it In regard to this objection, your committee are 
partially apart. In one view of the case, if the amount 
could be raised directly by a State tax, they would 
recommend that it should be so collected ; as that can- 
not be done, a diversity of views arises, in regard to 
the practical operations of a system of county taxation, 
in lieu of a State one, which with other matters caused 
us to disagree, and has its influence in preventing us 
from making a unanimous report. 

Another objection to the law is the power conferred 
in the third section of the act, which leaves it in the 
power of the districts to vote down the estimates of 
the trustees, and in effect, to prevent the school from 
being kept longer- than the four months which the 
law prescribes. This provision leaves it in the power 
of disaffected individuals, who may happen to obtain a 
majority in their disirtct, to shut up their school for 
eight months in the year, a power which we think 
should not be left to the vacillating mind or excite- 
ment of a public meeting, but which should be restored 
to the trustees, who are freely chosen by the voters of 
the district, as capable and qualified to act for the 
rest in the entire management of their common schools, 
or else be definitely fixed by the legislature itself. 
Your committee are unammouily of the opinion, that 
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had this provision been left out of the law of 1849, 
many of ihe bad effects of the free system , would have 
been avoided, and there would be more harmony in 
our common school operations than n©w exists. The 
practical effect of the provision, was to array one class 
against another, and create divisions, dissention and 111 
will in a cause which, ol all othera, should receive the 
oniied, hearty and cordial support of all. 

Another objection, and one to which we have be- 
fore refeired, ic, the operation of the present law, in 
diminishing the length of time in which our common 
aehools are taught A bare reference to the petitions 
for the repeal of the law will abundantly show, that 
♦ this objection is founded upon the trutW It is a la- 
mentable fact, that in many, and your committee is of 
the opinion, that in a majority of the districts in the 
State, either no school has been voted, or that the 
trustees ore tied up to a four, five or six month's 
school. At least it cannot be denied or disputed, that 
the average length of time, during which schools will 
be taught in 1850, will be much under the average of 
1849. or of any of the preceding years. This fact 
should have a great influence upon our action. It is 
our duty, our imperative duty, to so regOlate our com- 
mon school system, that our schools be not diminished 
in usefulness, or shortened in their terms, and if our 
laws are such as to diminish their usefulness, in any 
respect, or to close them up, for a period when the in- 
terests of our children demand they should be open ; 
then we should apply a corrective, either in the total 
repeal of those laws, or the enactment of guch^mend- 
ments as will accomplish the object desired. We 
should do something to heal this difficulty, and to 
bring back our schools to the situation which they oc- 
cupied but a few short iponths ago, from which they 
have so suddenly, so unfortunately fallen. 

Many other objections are urged by your numerous 
petitioners, for which they claim that, the law should 
be repealed. Time, however, will not permit us to do 
farther than to barely refer to them. It is claimed 
that it is not the duty of the government to support 
common schools by compulsory taxation ; that it is a 
law of nature that a patent should take care of the ed- 
ucation of his children, while the law, in effect, takes 
it from him and gives it to the State ; that minors are 
taxed for their property, without their consent ; that 
old men, who have, by their industry, accumulated 
property and educated their own children in such a 
manner os they thought best, are now taxed for the 
education of the children of others ; that the law, though 
intended for the benefit of the poor man, works against 
him, as it in many instances shuts up the school against 
his children for eight months in the year ; that the 
old law afforded all needed help to the poor, and was 
a volunury, while this is a compulsory one ; that the 
law is unconstitutional, or if not, is unjust and cannot 
be sustained ; that it helps the vicious and indolent 
only ; that a tax might as well be levied and collected 
for the benefit of reli^ous and charitable societies, with 



a thousand other objectiona which we will xm- men- 
tion, as they are of a minor character, and should not 
have a controlling influence in a matter of the great 
importance which this possesses ; and in regard to the 
objection w^ich we have just specified, it will be seen, 
by a glance, that many are equally applicable to the 
old as to the new law, and indeed, if valid here, would 
be equally valid against any taxation for any purpoBO 
whatever. 

With this view of the case, your committee are 
unanimously of the opinion, that something should be 
done to relieve those who are really suffering under 
the present law, to relieve the interests of our common 
schools from the incubus which lays upon them. Of 
the necessity of this, there can be no doubt ; the difli- 
culty, and it is a great one, is to apply proper and ap- 
propriate means for, the accomplishment of the object 
so ardently desired. In common with every one, we 
have but one wish, one aim in the matter ; and that is, 
to so remedy the evils under which we are now labor- 
ing, as to place our common schools on a proper, sure, 
and lasting basis, a basis upon which they may accom- 
plish their miesion as the mental and moral nurseriea 
of those who are to succeed us. 

(Concluded next month.) 



AM1BSIOAN I.IBRABXS:S. 

A Boston paper condenses from the Theological 
Review, an interesting account of the libraries in New 
England, from which it appears that the Harvard Col- 
lege library has some 56,000 volumes, and 25,000 
bound pamphlets. This is rich in the transactions of 
learned societies, and in current English literature — 
in the most celebrated reviews, and magazines that 
have been published. It has some five hundred vol- 
umes of engravings, and a moist valuable collection of 
coins. Brown's University, though it is not the larg- 
est, has what is called the most valuaWe and select li- 
brary in the United States. Among its rare works, ii 
has a complete copy of the Moniteur, from 1729 to 
1826, 77 volumes, and a collection of 196 works re- . 
lating to Shakspeare. 

Of private libraries, Mr. George Ticknor's, of Bos- 
ton, is spoken of as one of the most valuable^ particHH ' 
larly in all that relates to Spanieh literature. The li- 
brary of Prescott, the histdi-ian, is also named, as rich 
in Spanish literature. Next the libraries of Mr. 
Thomas Dowse and Mr. Z. Hosmer, of Cambridge- 
port — Dr. Sears, of Newton, rich in German history, 
secular and church ; Mr. Charles Dean, of Cambridge 
containing many works on AmeNcan history, and Mr. 
Brown of Providence, whose collection of books on 
our history, prior to 1700, is said to be the best in the 
country ; also the library of Mr. Gebrge Livermore, of 
Cambridge, who has 3000 volumes of rare value. The 
latter collection has many curiosities ; among them the 
'Catholicon,' a huge folio, printed at Mentz, 1460 by 
Guttenburgt the inventor of printing — the oldest 
printed in the country bearing the date. A copy of 
the first book ever printed — the Maxarin Bible, about 
1455— is in a private library in this city, and cost in 
London JE500 or 1^2,500. Mr. Liveitnore has speci- 
men's of the works of the principal printers of the 17th 
and 18ih centuries* 

In a single century, four thousand ndllions of human 
beings appear on the face of the earth, act their busy 
parts, and sink into its pea«eficil boson). 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



MIDNIGHT VISION. 

BT MISS a. 8. HAKAHD. 

Like aable bier round early dead, 
Like £cf pt'8 light, that long had fled, 
Like earth, whoee 8an should no more riee, 
Like madden'd eloiids that float the akief, 
Like darkaoae care whose spirits feel 
The thick blaek ehaos, aa they kneel 
To aak him whom they would not own, 
To lend an ear to sadden'd tone, 
Bo aaystio fingers of the night had drawn 
The blaeken'd drapery round the earth, and touohed 
With silent, holy toneh, the dark-Mnged Uds 
Of weary slumbering ; while on a ooueh 
Eude MB e'eor nature gare the ehUdren of 
Her hirth, >mid tanwi'd foliage of the high 
Unyielding pines of alpine hills, I too 
Had wrapt my mantle ronnd my firame, and slept 
A quiet sleep ; I slept not long, for strains 
Too holy, pure and glad for earth, hung o>er 
My wild retreat, and flU'd my soul with joy 
XJnlhshioned and unknown to mortal one. ^ 

E'en now amid the darkness that did brood 
O'er earth, like fly fire torohes that iUume 
Some dismal swamp, so glittering Itarps of gold, 
Whose strings were touched by angel hands, did lixht 
My leafy couch, and white winged ones did flit 
Around, and gently fanMlike zephyrs borne 
From distant scented grore my Ireary brow, 
And words that nerer poet's pen did write. 
Fell fast upon my raptur'd ear ; ah ! strains 
Too mix'd with lore for erring man to scan ; 
And on the silTer'd tablet of my heart 
While yet they tung^ I eager penned theee linee. 

Awake! ye child of nature's bower, 
Awake ! it is an holy hour, 
An hour when spirits from abore, 
Deck lowly earth with gems of lore. 
Our harps we*U strike to hearenly lays, 
Arise andtioin in midnight praise, 
And on oior pinions wldte we'll bear 
The solemn ^kant to purer air. 
Tonr iQng neglected lute take down. 
And let the azure yault resound, 
With strains unknown to none of earth, 
SiiMt mofning $tar$ haiUd iU glad Hrth. 



Like she who first the unbidden firuit did taste, 
And hid 'mid dark recesses, where her sire 
Might not her yisage see, so shrunk I firom 
Gase of holy ones like these, whose pinions white 
Form'd an arched canopy, beneath firom which 
I could not 'scape, and then in measured lines 
Whose ey'ry tone thrill'd through my f^ame e'en Uhe 
The sweetest, wildest music borne by winds 
Of morning o'er some rolling deep, thus spake 
They unto me : 

Say ! heard ^ not the strains we bear T 

Felt ye not the holy 'air, 

That on «ttr (fowi^y wi^^^ so bright ; 

From Hegi^^ «bef^4id 4aiik3eriie nigM, 

No ohilllhg blast, no fa^Ung flowers. 

No leafless shrub, no rineless bow'rs. 

No heart's strings snapt by sorrow's Mast, 

No dark forebodings of the past, 

Can eyer come ? ' 

Ah! e'en f)rg^ h^eafou]»d thy bed 
We strew'd such heayenly air ^ 
And while on earthy pillow laid, 
We gently fan'd thy lowly head 
With palm leayes that we bear. 

We came to bless thy earthly stay, 
And glad thy moments here ; 
That in life's darkest, saddest day, 
Immortal flowers might deck the way. 
That darksome caye nor black -pall'd bier, 
Should haye no dread for thee. 

And oft in still hours of the night, 
When earth is cradled low, 
Shall winged seraphs take their flight, ' . 
Downfh)m etherial realms of light. 
And clothed in spotless robes of white, 

Bring balm for human woe. 

But lids of morning open fast. 
And earthly portsXs must be pass'd 

E'er night yields to her sway. 
But hark ! they strike those golden strings, 
And broad-arcned blue with glory rings ; 
With piniops spreading Car and wide,, 
TJ[pon a silyer'd cloud they ride, 
To realms of endless day. 



Tlae Boilsm Hstrp. 

What sounds are those, so sweet and clear 
Upon the breeze, that greet the ear ? 
We hear the sound, and then 'tis gone, 
We list again, 'tis heard anon. 

Come, gentle zephyr, kiss the string 
Of our sweet harp : then shall it bring 
The swelling sound, or faint low tone 
We so much loye when all alone. 

We hear it in the breeze to sigh. 
How faint ! now fainter, seems to die ; 
And then again, when soft winds blow. 
It seems with life at once to glow. 



Harp of the winds ! O breathe again. 
And soothe our heart with thy soft strain ; 
May thy sweet tones bid discord cease, 
And cabn the troubled soul to peace. 

Harp of the winds ! no sound so sweet 
At ui&e, OB earth the ear oui greet ; 
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Hie iwMteflt^iMiuic of the Spheres," 
Is not like thine to mortal ears. 

Sweet Harp of Nature ! in our ear 
Breathe those sweet tones we lore to hear ; 
The fall deep sound, the dying note, 
How sweetly on the bieese they float. 

Thy tones, sweet Harp, of Hearen remind, 
No discord there, hut all refin'd ; 
One heart, one roice, one seng ahove, 
The music sweet, 'tis all of lore. 

[Jonnaland Advooste. 
— 1^— — — — — i 

THB FKBi: SOHOOIi C^UBSTIOV. 

MR. KINGSLBT'S REFOBT. 
[Condnded.] 

Report of the Select Committee of the Aesembly on 

the PedtionB for the Amendment or Repeal of the 

Free School Law. 

On the one hand, A majority of your committee 
have come to the conclusion that the law can be so 
amended as to remove the difficulties now in the way, 
and to the entire satiefaction of the people. On the 
other hand, the minority ' after giving the subject as 
careful and attentive a consideration as they can do, 
have not been able to acquiesce in this conclusion, and 
accordingly, must dissent therefrom. Believing as the 
majority does, that the law can be properly amended, 
they have prepared, and herewith submit, a bill for 
that purpose. Its provisions are brief, but such as they 
think calculated to remove all just grounds of com- 
plaint, and to restore our common schools to their for- 
mer high standing and prosperity, and, also, open and 
free to all. They have thought it their duty, in view 
of the overwhelming majority in favor of free schools, 
at the last election, to amend the law, rather than re- 
peal ; to cure its infirmities rather than to take away 
its existence. They do not pretend or imagine that, 
even with these amendments, it will be a perfect law ; 
but they cannot but think, that it will be greatly im- 
proved by them, that our people will be satisfied, and 
wait for time and experience, and future legislation 
to make such further amendments as may be found 
necessary. 

The main features of the amendments proposed by 
the majority of your committee, with the reasons for 
them, may be here briefly stated. 

Carrying out the principle laid down in the former 
part of this report, that the property of the State should 
pay for the common school education of its children, 
and realizing the great inequality which now exists in 
the necessity tor raising so much from the districts, 
your committee have proposed to raise an additional 
amount by direct taxation : were it possible, under the 
provisions of the Constitution, they would recommend 
that this be a State tax ; as it is not, they have adopt- 
ed the next best plan, and propose to raise the addi- 
tional sum by direct taxation upon the respective coun- 
ties ; they accordingly protide, in the second section of 
their bill, that there shall be levied upon the counties 
a sum amounting to twice that received from the 
State, instead of an equal sum, as now, and the same 
upon the towns as under the present law. They, also, 
provide, in section 10 of their bill, that the library mon- 
ey may be also applied for the support of teachers' 
wages, if a majority of the legal voters of the district 
shall so direct. By a calculation based upon the pub- 
lic and other moneys of the past year, and the current 
expenses for teachers' wages, &,c., during the same 
time, it is found that^ if the public moneys are the 
same this year as that, and teachers* wages, &c., also 
the same, the additional sum now proposed to be rais- 
ed on the counties, joined to the library money, will so 
nearly pay all the usual common school expenses of 
the year, as to leave but an average sum of three dol- 
lars to be raised in each district of the State — a sum 
really trifling and unimportant. But your committee 



are aware that, according to the present syst^ of ap- 
portioning the public moneys among the se*ral dis- 
tricts, if this additional sum which they propose, is 
raised, some districts will receive much more than 
they may need, even to keep up a school during the 
whole year; while the poorer districts, those which 
most need help, will receive but a comparatively small 
pittance, and will languish under the burthens of taxa- 
tion, and, as a necessary consequence, will gradually 
become extinct, or their schools useless. 

To prevent this consequence, y^r e<mimittee have 
proposed, in the fifth section of their bill, to introduce 
an entirely new system of apportionment, and one 
which they think will, at the first glance, commend it^ 
self to the approbation of every one. By its provis- 
ions, two-fifths of the public money of the town, appli- 
cable to teachers' wages, are to be equally divided 
among its several districts, and the remainder in pro- 
portion to the number o{ children in the districts at- 
tending school for four months or more during the 
preceding year. The advantages of this proposition 
are, that it will give a greater proportionate amount 
of money to the smaller and poorer districts, and 
thereby lessen their burthens, while, dt the same time, 
by dividing a certain share of the money, in a propor- 
tion based upon the number of scholars actually at« 
tending school, it will offer to parents and others an 
inducement to get all their children into their schools, 
as the more in actual attendance, the more the district 
receives of the bounty of the State. By this section, 
then, we aim to make a more perfect distribution of 
our public money, and to call a greater number into 
attendance as pupils in our common schools ; results 
which should be desired by every one — which no one 
will oppose. 

Experience has shown that the present provision re- 
quiring schools to be kept only four months in each 
year, is much too short ; and your committee have 
therefore, after much thought and deliberation, conclu- 
ded to require that they shall be kept at least eight 
months in the year, or be debarred from a participa- 
tion in the public moneys. As this, however, might 
sometimes work injustice, they have given to the town 
superintendent authority to lessen this time, for a 
proper cause to be shown him. This provision, with 
its guard, the majority think a good one, and one 
which wUl have a beneficial effect ; they therefore 
most cordially recommend it for your adoption. 

Another feature of their proposed bill, and one which 
not only the ra^ority, but the minority of your com- 
mittee also, think an important and salutary one, is, 
that they propose to strike out the third and fifth sec- 
tions of the present free school act. We have before 
referred to these sections, as containing some of the 
most objectionable features of the present law, as they 
have put it in the power of a majority of each district 
to reduce the time their schools are kept to a very 
small one, and one much too limited for the best in- 
terests of their chiidren. But they have done more 
than this ; their practical operation has sown dissen- 
sion and discord in many a district, where before were 
peace and harmony, and inflicted a wound upon the 
cause of popular education by estranging those who 
were formerly friends, which, under the most skilful 
management, it will take years to heal. Your com- 
mittee, thinking it better to entirely take this power 
firom the vacillating opinions and views of a district 
meeting, have struck those sections from their propose 
ed bill, and, as before remarked, fix the time by statute 
in which schools are to be kept, subject to necessary 
alteration by the town superintendent. 

Themsgority of your committee have proposed other 
amendments ; as, if schools are kept longer than eight 
months, that any sum to be raised for the increased 
time, shall be collected by a rate bill ; that each dia« 
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tiict ^ay direct how the fael shall he procured, and 
how fte teacher boarded ; that the expenses of the 
districts shall not exceed a certain sum ; with otheis, 
the necessity or object of which will be apparent 
without any explanation on our part, and we, there- 
fore, leave them without any further remark, respect- 
hilly submitting them for the approval, or, at least, 
for the kind and favorable consideration of the House. 
In preparing these amendments, they have had 
much trouble and difficulty. The field is a new one, 
and it must remain for actnal experiment to test the 
utility or the inutility of the bill they have framed. — 
That it will, if passed, be of benefit to our common 
schools, and harmonize the conflicting feelings now ex- 
isting, is their sincere* belief, and they, accordingly, 
as sincerely desire that it may be adopted. 

It is with much diffidence and embarrassment that 
the minority of your committee has felt itself compell- 
ed to dissent from the conclusions of the majority. In 
doing BO, they are governed by a sincere desire to act 
. only for the best interests of our common schools, and 
to restore them to their former high standing, their 
former usefulness, and their former position in the re- 
gards of our people. The subject is a delicate one ; it 
is one of the utmost importance, and we would not 
rashly propose to go back, for the present, at least, to 
our former system. We, however, are constrained to 
think, that in the present crisis, no other course is open 
before us ; that no other plan will satisfy our people, 
or remove the deep and all pervading feeling of hos- 
tility which exists against our present law ; that 
amend it as we may, it will still be the system of 
irhich they so heartily disapprove now, of which, 
we fear, they wQjild as heartily disapprove hereafter. 

It is beyond a doubt, that the people do disapprove 
of the details, at least of the present law. Its opera- 
tion has had a withering and a blasting effect. Is it 
not, then, reasonable to believe, that, although the law 
be amended, and its more repulsive provisions stricken 
oQt, if it still retain any of its old features, it will, not- 
withstanding all its amendments, be unpopular with 
the people. We think that it is ; and, thinking so, 
cannot turn a deaf ear to the thousands of petitioners, 
who have asked its unconditional repeal. They ask 
this, that they may return for the present, at least, to 
theur old and well-tried system, well satisfied as they 
are, that it is not always well to change from a good 
and available plan to one untried and unknown. The 
free school system promised well ; the name had in it 
a charm ; it was pleasant to the ear of the poor man ; 
it sounded musically to him as he thought of the bene- 
fits it would confer on his children around him ; the 
man of moderate means and the one of wealth were 
as eharmed as he ; all thought not of its possible evils, 
but they looked only at its probable benefits, and the 
good it had done in the crowded city ; and the 
result was, that a majority, counting by its hundred 
and tens of thousands, spoke in favor of the law. A 
few months only, and the feeling is changed ; the poor 
man finds, as the law commences its workings, that 
his children are deprived even of a part of their former 
privileges, for the school house door is now closed at 
times when it was opened before, and theie are stern 
feelings rising in the breast of the rich man against 
him, as one whose children he is obliged to educate 
by compulsion, which he is loth to do ; the man of 
moderate wealth, the man of great wealth, and the 
one who has educated his own fomily according to the 
means with which he was blessed, now find their taxes 
increased, their poor neighbors educating their children 
upon the fands the law has wrung from them ; and 
.they imbibe a stem prejudice against it in all its as- 
pects, provisions and features. The minority are con- 
strained to believe, that amend that law as we may, 
it wiU foe looked upon with an imfayorable eye> 



and regarded by all with unconquerable feelings of 
aversion. 

But the minority of your committee Isaving, for the 
present, their general objections to the proposed amend- 
ments, and to which they propose to again refer be- 
fore they conclude, have some serious objections to 
several of the particular amendments which are pro- 
posed in the bill submitted by the majority, and they 
wish, as briefly as may be, to refer to tiiem. 

One of the sections of the bill so proposed, provides, 
that the hbrary money may, in the discretion of the 
voters in the district, be applied for the payment of 
teachers* wages. To this proposition, youi' minority 
can never agree. The library fund should be a sacred 
one, never to be diverted. It does not now, nor did 
it ever, belong to the Common School Fund ; and that 
fund has no right to it, more than it has to any other 
of the funds of the State : if given then, to that fund, as 
it practically is, under the provisions of this section, it 
is given without eansiderationj and to the destruction 
of one of the most valuable and important of all our 
common school interests. We do not claim that our 
library system is perfect ; or that it has, in all respects, 
worked according to the intentions of its originators \ 
but we do claim, in all sincerity, that it has done, and 
is doing, an incalculable amount of good, an amount 
not yet fully perceived, but which after years will 
more completely and satisfactorily develop. Who 
can estimate the value of the influence it exerts ^in 
giving our young men a taste for reading 1 Who can 
tell the amount of its influence in forming |^ youthful 
mind ? Who can now, or ever, sum up all its bene- 
fits ? However convenient or proper, then, it might 
be in individual instances, to apply this fund to Uie 
support of common schools, (and such cases there are,) 
your minority cannot consent that it be diverted firom 
its original purpose. The system is now defective ; 
granted; shall we then away with it? No! the 
defects are not inherent in the system itself; let us 
then remove and remedy these defects, but preserve 
the rest. 

- Another feature of the proposed bill to which the 
minority cannot assent is the provision, that if schools 
are kept for a longer time than eight months in the 
year, the deficiency shall be raised, as formerly, by a 
rate-bill. This, in point of principle, though it may 
not be of great practical importance, your minority 
deem very objectionable. If ^ere is anything in the 
free school principle, then this provision is wrong ; if 
there is not> then there is no reason why we should 
not immediately return to the old rate-bill system, 
and no necessity for a free school law, or these great 
and extensive mcreases of taxation which the majority 
bill proposes. 

Another objectionable view of the case is, that the 
taxation proposed by the majority vrill be very une- 
qual. It may not be as unequal as now, for the greater 
part of that which the present law raises in the several 
districts will be levied on the county. But it must be 
obvious, that even to raise the tax in this manner great 
inequality of taxation must ensue. The relative num- 
ber of children and amount of taxable properly in the 
several counties is very far from being uniform ; the 
same property is assessed at different rates in different 
counties, and most of all, under our present assessment 
laws, property owned in one county is frequently taxed 
in another. This is particularly the case in some of 
the interior counties ; the surplus property of men of 
wealth in several of these is invested in banks, rail- 
road stock, incorporated companies for manufiicturing 
purposes, &c., &c., in other counties than their own ; 
and however proper it may be, in ordinary cases, for 
that property to be taxed in the county in which it is 
invested, we think it would be unjust in a tax such as 
this bill proposes. If the property of the county is to 
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be taxed for the benefit of common schools therein, 
then all the property owned in the county should then 
be taxed, else great inequaKty and positive injustice 
must arise, in one county being deprived of its fair 
share of capital to the benefit of another. 

Indeed, the minority of your committee think that 
in the absence of power to provide for the support of 
our common schools by a State tax, there is no syi^tem 
of taxation that can be devised proposing to raise all 
the funds necessary by a direct tax aside from rate- 
bills, that can operate otherwise than in an unequal and 
unjust manner. 

There may be other objections to particular provis- 
ions in the proposed bill, but the minority, leaving 
them, will return to others of a more general char- 
acter. 

We think that, in theory at least, it is proposed to 
raise too much by general taxation. Upon this point 
the minority would speak with great diffidence, and 
all due regard for the opinions of those who think dif- 
ferently than we do. But this is a question of vital 
consequence, and one to which we should all earnestly 
look. The State, as we have before affirmed, should 
provide the means for the common school education 
of all its children. The property of the State in a 
** fair, just and equal proportion" according to the dif- 
ferent interests different persons may have in the sub- 
ject, or the more immediate or remote benefits they 
may derive, should be made to support our schools 
founded/or the general good of all our children. The 
difficulty is to determine what is this " fair, just and 
equal proportion." Upon this question the minority 
may well hesitate in giving an opinion, for it is one 
of great doubt, and, we had almost said, one impos- 
sible to answer. They however, cannot help recog- 
nizing the principle, that there are two classes of per- 
sons who are interested in our common schools : those 
who send to them and who are directly, and those 
who do not and who are but indirectly^ interested in 
the subject. If this distinction is a correct one, then a 
, result seems to follow, which is, that those who ure 
directly interested should bear a greater proportion of 
the burthen than those who are but indirectly so, for 
the reason that while, like the others, as members of 
the State, they have an indirect interest; as patrons of 
the schools, as parents of the pupils there being edu- 
cated, they have, in addition to that indirect interest, a 
direct one also. 

We, therefore, come to the conclusion, that while 
the property of the State should bear a proportionate 
share of the expense of our schoob, those who send 
to them should also do the same ; though this may 
not be an universal principle, or always a controll- 
ing one. 

This principle has been approved by others before 
us. In 1846, N. S. Benton, in his annual report to 
the Legislature as State Superintendent, uses the fol- 
lowing language : " The State will have discharged 
its duty, when means sufficiently ample are provided 
to sustain our educational institutions, without render- 
ing individual contributions either burdensome or vex- 
atious." That in his opinion the State had already 
discharged this duty, is evident ; for in a former part 
of the same report, after speaking of the law as it then 
was in this respect, and the bountiful provisions it had 
made, he concludes that " by these beneficent provis- 
ions, the child of penury and the destitute orphan 
have been provided with ample means of instruction, 
and it now becomes a question of grave inquiry wheth- 
er this law is faithfully and benignly executed." And 
we may here remark that the fact that these provisions 
were found, in too many cases, not to be " faithfully 
and benignly executed," was one of the principal rea- 
sons why a resort to the free school system was first 
proposed and recommended to our people! » I 



Another view of this subject is, that parents, if they 
are directly taxed for the support of their schools, 
^ill naturally feel more interested in them, than if all 
the money comes from a general fund to which they 
have contributed, it is true, but only in an indirect 
manner. It is their school ; they pay for it ; they have 
a direct interest in it. This view is also sustained by 
others ; Chancellor Kent, (Com. vol. 2, p. 196, n. a.) 
speaking of this subject says, " Common school estab- 
lishments and education ought to rest in part upon lo- 
cal aaaeasment, and to be sustained and enforced by 
law according to the New England policy. That 
which costs nothing, is lightly estimated, and people 
generally, will not take or feel much interest in com- 
mon schools, unless they are taxed for their support.'* 
The Hon. John C. Spencer, also, in his annual report 
as State Superintendent in 1840, makes use of similar 
language, which we trust we shall be pardoned for 
quoting in exteneo, as it is so clear, lucid and directly 
to the purpose. He says, " While public beneficence 
is bestowed in such a degree as to stimulate individual 
enterprize, it performs its proper office ; when it ex- 
ceeds that limit, it tempts to reliance upon its aid, and 
necessarily relaxes the exertions of those who receive 
it. The spirit of our institutions is hostile to such de- 
pendence ; it requires that the citizens should exer- 
cise a constant vigilance over their own institutions, 
as the surest means of preserving them. A direct pe- 
cuniary contribution to the maintenance of schools 
identifies them with the feelings of the people, and se- 
cures their faithful and economical management. A 
reference to the free schools and other institutions of 
learning in England, which have been overloaded by 
endowments, will exhibit not only the jobbing pecula- 
tion which has perverted them from the noble objects 
for which they were designed, but will show that 
when the government and wealthy individuab have 
contributed the most, the people have done the least, 
either in money or effort ; and that, instead of being 
nurseries of education for the whole, they have been al- 
most exclusively appropriated to the benefit of the few. 
The consequence has been, that while some most ac- 
complished scholars have been produced, the education 
of the mass has been neglected. These schools were 
not of the people ; they did not establish them, nor 
did they contribute to their support ; and of course 
they regarded them as things in which they had little 
or no interest. 

" In the State of Connecticut, the large endowment 
of the public schools produced lassitude and neglect, 
and in many instances the funds were perverted to 
other purposes, to such an extent, that an entire change 
in the system became necessary. In the cities, where 
(here are large numbers who would not be instructed 
at all, if free schools were not provided, the evil must 
be encountered, as being less in degree than that of to- 
tal ignorance. But in country districts such des- 
titution rarely exists, and when it does, provision 
is made by law for gratuitous instruction in each par- 
ticular case." 

To this quotation it is not necessary for us to add 
a word ; if it was true in 1840, it is equally so in 
1850. 

Again, another objection is, that the law is compul- 
sory ; the money is collected by a peremptory tax ; 
no provision is made for the inhabitants of a district to 
exempt and pay for the education of a poor man's fam- 
ily, living in their midst ; the strong arm of the law 
says they mutt do it. We grant, that to a certain Vx- 
tent, the money should be raised as is proposed by this 
bill ; but we think that all of it should not be raised in 
this manner. Such is also the opinion of John *A. 
Dix, who, in his report as State Superintendent, in 1838, 
used the following language : " The common school 
system of this State has been carried to its present 
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iugfa degree of excellence, principally by perauasion, 
by appeals to the interest of the inhabitants of school 
dktricts ; and it is believed that the improrements of 
which schools are susceptible, may be secured by a 
continuance of the same policy. To change a system 
of measures which has worked so well, for compuUqry 
iKACTMENTs, would be unwlsc ; nor is it deemed ad- 
visable to impose on the inhabitants of school districts 
any farther burdens, unless the measure is accom- 
panied by an additional contribution of pecuniary aid." 
The law is not only compulsory in its taxation, but 
it is also so in regard to the length of time during 
which our schools shall be taught. This is found a 
necessary provision in the proposed bill, and to the mi- 
nority, it speaks volumes against it. Under the old 
law, which required a four months school only, the av- 
erage throughout the State was one of eight months. 
A change is made, and a compulsory system is adopt- 
ed in place of a voluntary one, and even with the 
amendments, which are to make way with and remove 
all objections, it is found necessary, from fear tiiat the 
term will be shortened, to require, absolutely, that an 
eight months school shall be kept, or the public money 
will be withheld. Before, such a school was willingly 

I kept. Does it not argue that " there's something rot- 
ten in Denmark," some serious defect in a system 
which finds ii necessary to prescribe a longer term 

I than before T It seems to us that it does. Give the 
people such a law as they approve, and, our word 
for it, their own interest will prompt them to keep 
ap their schools for a reasonable and proper length 
of time. 

Another objection we have against the bill, is the 
great increase of taxation which will result if it is pass- 
ed. Taking the amount the past year paid from the 
common school fund, as an average amount for suc- 
ceeding years, and it will be seen that that sum being 
(285,000, the counties will raise twice that amount, 
that is, $570,000, and the towns the half of that being 
another $285,000 ; thus making the gross amount of 
town and county taxes each year, $885,000, being 
$570,000 more than under the old law. Now, under 
the old law, the deficiency to be raised by taxation 
was raised by rate-bills, and the amount was willingly 
paid by those sending to school. This fact we all 
know ; the proposition is to raise it by a county tax. 
The minority has already given its opinion, that this 
will work unequally and unjustly ; they have now to 
add, that in their opinion, it will be met with the de- 
cided disapprobation of our tax-payers. Their peti- 
tions show that they complain of the great increase of 
taxes ; that the real estate of the land is already over- 
burthened ; that it will operate unequally and oppres- 
sively upon tenants, mortgagors, or purchasers by con- 
tracts of land ; that a poor man, owning a small farm, 
his own children educated already, will have to con- 
tribute to the education of the children of his wealthy 
neighbor ; all these and other complaints are made, 
and this minority cannot but think with some justice 
also. 

But we base an objection upon another ground 
still : admitting, as they may safely do, that, in the 
abstract, it were just to impose this additional tax, still 
it would be unwise and impolitic to do it, from the 

i general disapprobation with which it would be regard- 

, ed. It cannot be doubted that great opposition will 
be made to such a tax, and that the system which re- 
quires it, wiU be viewed with a general disfavor, and 
repugnance. If this is so, the law cannot have a 
good effect ; our common schools cannot prosper. To 
flojirish, they must be established in the affections of 
our people ; they must not be met with opposition, or 
ill-will, our districts must not be the arends of person- 
al strife, and animosities ; for as surely as they are, so 
BOitiy will the causo of popular education languish to 



decay; so surely will rank grass and weeds grow 
around our school-house doors, so surely wiU our com- 
mon school system be numbered " among the things 
that were," being wounded and killed by the lavish 
kindness ot its friends. From such a result may we 
be mercifully spared. 

Other objections throng to our minds, "thick as 
leaves in Vallambrosa," but we forbear to mention 
them. Enough, it seems to us has been said, and we 
therefore Uave this part of the subject, with the re- 
mark that these reasons, have influenced us to think 
that the present law should be unconditionally repeal- 
led. To this conclusion we have come with great re- 
luctance ; but it is one from which our- better convic- 
tions, our sincere desire for the prosperity of our com- 
mon schools, will not permit us to escape. If we err, 
it is not from the heart. 

But we are asked. Are you opposed to free schools t 
Our answer is an emphatic negative. Our common 
schools should and must be free ; but we are not of 
opinion that the present law makes them so, however 
it may be named ; or rather, that the principle of the 
present law is no more a free school one, than was the 
principle of the former. Under each system, no one 
was excluded ; every one could then, as every one now, 
find an open door and a teacher to educate him. The 
only real difference in the two, (there being practically 
an apparent one, in the looseness of the exemption un- 
der die old system,) is that in the one, the money was 
raised by a rate-bill, in the other by a direct tax; in 
each instance the property of the district pays the 
lamonnt, though in different proportions. Both, then, 
may be called free school systems, if we correctly un- 
derstand the term, and apply it to a system which pro- 
vides that a certain amount shall be raised by a tax, 
(and it must be immaterial upon what principle that 
tax is levied) aud then all children shall share in its 
benefits. 

But we opine that the fVee school system, as the 
people now understand it, as they understood it at 
the last election, means something different from this, ^ 
that it means one tDhich is stutained directly by the 
State^ without any individual taxation wnatever, 
except in a small degree, as we will presently mention. 
Such a system, the minority are desirous of having. 
At the present it may be an impossibility ; but "there's 
a good time coming," and, we hope, at a day not far 
distant, that a system like this will be ours. 

But for the present, the minority of your committee 
think that there is no other course for us to adopt, but 
to return to the old rate-bill system. They have en- 
deavored to examine the subject in all its bearings and 
aspects, and the more they look at it, the more are 
they convinced that this is the only available plan, the 
only one which can bring about the results we so ar- 
dently desire. 

The minority would not be understood, in any part 
of their argument, to take decisive grounds against 
the support of our common schools by the bounty of 
the State. But they do think, judging from the expe- 
rience of Connecticut, and for the additional reasons 
mentioned in the extracts which we have just made, 
that it will never be wise to entirely dispense with the 
rate-bill system. We, as just mentioned, are in favor 
of a firee school law, by which the State shall furnirii 
all the means, except a very small portion, to be raised 
in a proper manner from those sending to school. But 
the minority also think it well not to pass from the rate- 
bill system to this, with too great rapidity. It should be 
a gradual change, and one for which the people will all 
be prepared ; which will not come upon them un- 
awares, but which is foreseen, expected, and desired. 
Through such a change we are now passing. By 
the provisions of our constitution the sum of $25,000 
is annually added to our common school fund ; fi^m 
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the silent operations of this gradual increase, year 
after year the fund is enlarged, and year after year a 
greater sura is divided among our schools. In four 
years, one hundred thousand dollars are added to the 
fond ; the interest of that is divided among the towns, 
they raising a corresponding sum, and thus we find 
our capital, in effect, every fourth year increased $200,- 
.000. Nor is this all ; large quantities of laud belong- 
ing to the State, and which have been totally unpro- 
ductive, are a part of our common school fund. It is 
a source of gratulation to every one, that these lands 
are now becoming productive, and will undoubtedly, 
in a few years, yield a large increase, to be added to 
the productive capital of that fund. Especially is this 
the case, in respect to the lands in Essex, Hamilton, 
and other northern counties. With a commendable 
liberality, the State has lately made, and is even now 
making, appropriations for the improvement of that 
part of her possessions, the effect of which will be to im- 
prove those wild regions, and as a natural consequence; 
to increase the value to a surprising amount, of the 
lands there which she owns. Not only their nominal, 
but their Mtttal value also, will be ipcreased, and 
large additions, from their sales, must be made to the 
common school fund. 

The effect of all this would be, that in a few years, 
irom these and other sources, a fund will be raised, 
the annual income of which will be sufficient for the 
entire support of our common schools ; then they will 
be free indeed ; they will be so practically and truly ; 
unequal taxation will be unknown ; complaints will 
be merged into blessings, and we will have the best, 
yea, as, we have already had the very best system of 
common school education in the world. For that 
time, let us all devoutiy hope ! 

But it may be said, that we are abandoning the po- 
sition taken, that the rate-bill, should not be entirely 
laid aside. To this we answer, that from the gradual 
increase of this fund, our people will become habitua- 
ted to the free-school plan ; gradually, yet surely, it will 
take the place of the other ; and then if it works, as 
• the same plan did in Connecticut, to diminish the in- 
fluence and beneficial effects of our schools, by di- 
minishing the interest of the people in them, a cor- 
rective may easily be applied, and the danger avoided. 
But your committee will bring their report, already 
too extended, to a close. They have endeavored to 
show the necessity and importance of a common 
school system, and the duty of the State to maintain 
it, by providing the necessary means for carrying it 
into operation; they have also attempted to show 
what the State has done in the discharge of this duty, 
and the reasons for the change made in the systsm ; 
they have tried to show, also, that the new system is 
an imperfect one, and requires material alteration, or 
to be repealed. The minority of your committee have 
proposed amendments,and give their reasons for them : 
the minority ,compeiled to dissentjiave given their rea- 
sons also, and bring in a bill for the repeal of the law. 
Aware, also, that many are of the opinion, in view of 
the overwhelming majority in favor of the law, at our 
last eletcion, that we should not repeal it, but should 
re-submit the question to them ; and a bill for that 
purpose having been submitted to the house by one of 
the members from Livingston, (Mr. McLean,) the mi- 
nority instead of reporting against the same, think it 
proper to report it for the consideration of the House, 
with their own bill for repeal. In this manner, the 
whole question will be brought before the Committee ot 
the Whole, and the merits of the different proposi- 
tions, to amend, repeal, or re-submit to the people, 
can have a full, and fair, and free discussion. 

The members of your committee deeply regret their 
inability, to do justice to the subject committed to 
their chaige. They are now compelled to make their 



report, for the shortness of the time left to the close of 
the session, forbids them to delay longer. In submit- 
ting this report, they are painfully conscious of its 
many imperfections, the crude, unpolished, and indi- 
gested manner in which it is written. As it is, how- 
ever, they submit it to the House for its indulgent and 
favorable consideration. 

Let what will be the action of this Legislature in re- 
gard to this momentous question, your committee ear- 
nestly hope that it will be for the benefit of our commoir 
schools ; that, by us, their interests may be protected 
and nourished, their prosperity increased, and their 
means of usefulness enlarged and extended ; that 
whatever system be finally adopted, will be one loved of 
the people ; a system whose roots will enter deeply 
into the hearts and affection of our people, whose kindly 
shade will extend over all the State, its grateful protec- 
tion and shelter ; then will we all pray : 

" Lord, ever let it flourish / Lord, ever keep its 
verdure green /" 

C. Robinson, H. Beeweb, ChairrMn, 

John Overhiser, Lbwis Kinoslet, 

Benj. J. CowLEs, David Sill, 

T. O. Bishop, Minority. 

Ira £. Irish, 

Majority, 
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Unlversai Bdneatlon Indlspensabl< 

sematlon of aRe|»at>llcanGoveniiiiaent* 

Extracts from an address deliyered before the Public Schools 
•of New Orleans, on the 22nd of February last, by John A. 
Shaw, city Superintendent of Public Schools. 

The illustrious man, whose birth this day commem- 
orates, never uttered a more important truth, than 
when just before the close of his public life, he address- 
ed his countrymen as follows : *0t all the dispositions 
and habits,' said he, 'which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, 
who should labor to subvert these great pillars of hu- 
man happiness, these firmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens. The mere politician equally with 
the pious man, ought to respect and cherish them. A 
volume could not trace all their connections with pri- 
vate and public felicity. * * * And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion.' A few words after the 
expression of these noble sentiments, he adds the in- 
junction which is no less worthy of the man, 'promote 
then as an object of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives force to public 
opinion it should be enlightened. 

How appropriately is the birth-day of one observed 
as a public school anniversary, who, not content with 
having rendered to his country unequalled services, 
both in the field and in the council, was anxious for 
its welfare in all coming time ; and, in his parting 
legacy, enjoined on his fellow citizens the ijdemorable 
precept, 'promote then as an object of primary impor* 
tance, institutions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge.' 

And can it be believed, that a large portion of the 
American people have been deaf to this precept? 
That, in several of the states, no efEcient school sys- 
tem has yet been established, and that but few of them 
seem to be awakened to the importance of public in- 
struction ? In some parts ot the country it is a com- 
mon opinion, that the public school is for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the poor, of those only who have not 
the means of obtaining instruction elsewhere. In any 
community, where this erroneous opinion prevails, the 
public school win soon become, if not already such, aa 
uAfit means for training up the children of any one— 
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cf the poor» bo le» than of the rich. It is all but a 
8elf*eTident truth, that the public echool, supported at 
the public expense, for the education ot all who chooae 
to resort to it, is an essential appendage of a free goT- 
erament. With what propriety can we call on a peo- 
ple to exercise the power of sovereignty, unless they 
ue an enlightened people ? How often have we heard 
the eandidate for popular iavor descant on the soyer- 
eignty of the people, and take care to inform his audi- 
tory, that the people are the source of all power ? 
Aad so thej are ; but how many, who remind them of 
this cardinal truth, advocate such a sj^tem of public 
instraetioiiyae would best qualify them for discharging 
the duties of their important trust? How. many of 
them reflect that the number of voters in their respect- 
ive districts, who are unable to read and write the vote 
they cive» is often larger than the majority which elects 
them 1 That even the majority of the chief magis- 
trate of the Union, is often smaller than the number 
of voters who cannot read and write ? 

We republicans sometimes express our astonishment, 
that our transatlantic brethren should be content to 
have for legislators and sovereigns, those whose only 
title to the high distinction is, that they belong to cer- 
tain families ; as we are unable to perceive how the 
fact of being the son or daughter of a particular person 
fits one for so high a trust. But how much have we 
to boast of, when we leave it to mere accident, whe- 
ther or not oar sovereign, the sovereign people, shall 
enjoy even the most limited mesns of instruction ? 
The absurdity of putting the property and lives, and 
every interest that a man holds dear, at the command 
of the eommunity, without adopting any measures to 
qualify that commtuity for the discharge ot their high 
duties, is too apparent for argument. The simple fact 
then, that there is among us no legislator or msgis- 
trate, except such as the people depute from their 
ranks, leads at once to the inference that the people 
mast be well informed, else they can neither select fit 
men for their rulers, nor judge of their measures. 

It is evident that the Public School is the only effi- 
cient means of enlightening a whole people — the pub- 
lic school, liberally sustained by the whole communi- 
ty, and for the benefit of the whole commimity. As 
every man feels it his duty to support our free institu- 
tions of government, even at the sacrifice of his life, 
80 should he sustain with his funds, his patronage, and 
his council the Public School, the necessary append- 
age of a free government, and without which it cannot 
exist in its purity. Universal suffrage without univer- 
Bal education is but a weapon in the hands of a mad- 
man. 

But conclusive as is the reason assigned by the Fa- 
ther of bis country, for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, that public opinion should be enlightened in pro- 
portion as the structure ot a government gives force 
. to it — conclusive as is this reason, for extending lib- 
eraijy to all the means of early instruction, there are 
many others which show its necessity. Can it be sup- 
posed that the all-wise Creator would hsve endued his 
creatures of the human race, with intellectual and 
moral powers, capable of unlimited cultivation, if, in 
maltitudes, the vital energies of the soul were never to 
be awakened and aroused to action ? He would rather 
have given them humbler faculties, faculties fitted to 
their sphere, had that sphere been an unceasing round 
of mere bodily toil and animal gratification. But it is 
not the decree of Providence that the more ignorant a 
man is, the more valuable his services. It is, on the 
contrary, a well established troth of political economy, 
that the labor of an educated community is much more 
productive, than that of an ignorant one. 

He, who has made all nations of one blood, has en- 
sramped on every soul the impress of immortality, has 
miUie every man after his own similitvde, and has 



thereby signified his will that the intellectual and mor- 
al powers of every one should be developed, and train- 
ed to his service. Although it is lamentably true, that 
an intelligent mind does not always estimaie aright 
its relation to the Father of spirits, and the duties 
which it owes him ; it is nevertheless true, that knowl- 
edge aheds light on the path of duty, while igno- 
rance shrouds it in darkness. If you beliere that man 
possesses powers which elevate him above the brute 
creation, if you believe him capable of higher enjoy- 
ments and nobler aspirations than the mere animal 
race, you cannot fail to perceive, for a similar reason , 
the immense advantages possessed by the enlightened 
man over his ignorant brethren. A mind trained to 
the use of his reasoning powers cannot but sometimes 
look beyond this finite state, and reflect on ita immor- 
tal destiny. As in the divine economy light fint shone, 
and chaos was then reduced to order, so the light of 
intelligence must precede the regulation of man's ac- 
tive powers. Knowledge not only points out the path 
of duty, but pre.:ents motives for proceeding in it : for 
the enlightened mind cannot fail to perceive, that a 
transgression of the laws of moral order, leads to mis- 
ery. He, whose powers of reflection have been disci- 
plined, till he is capable of perceiving the relation of 
csuse and eflfect in the common incidents of life, has 
a restraint placed on those inclinations that would mis- 
lead him ; for he sees, that in yielding, he but plunges 
into wretchedness and despair. Knowledge is the an- 
tidote of vice and crime, not only by showing the terri- 
ble results of transgression but by afifording positive 
enjbyments which refine and elevate the affections. 
By offiering to its possessor resources within his own 
breast it guards him fi-om the debasing pleasures of the 
sensusl and the grovelling. Instead of resorting to the 
low haunts of dissipation for mere animal excitement, 
it will be his pleasure to converse frequently, through 
the printed page, with the wise and great of pastagea 
and of distant lauds. He can drink in the poet's in- 
spiration. He can rove with him through fairer scenes 
than mortal eye has yet beheld. 

Imagine a whole people, educated and trained as 
every community might be and ought to be, and, as I 
trast, at some day will be— and what a different scene 
from anything we now behold. Give all men culti- 
vated minds, and what are called the goods of fortune 
would be much more equally distributed than at pres- 
ent ; for there would be much more equality in the 
means of obtaining and guarding them. Would you 
bring all men to a realization of equal rights and equal 
advantages ? It is not to be efiected by a qrst^n of 
general plunder, by taking from the rich and giving to 
the poor— as the agrarian would tell you ; nor by a 
community of goods— as the socialiat would say. Pre- 
sent all men with equal means of education, of such 
an intellectual and moral training, as the principles of 
republicanism, and the dictates of Christian benevo- 
lence require, and the work is done ; is done— -not by 
putting down one and raising up another, but by rais- 
^ing up every one and putting down no one. 

Among savages and barbarians, physical strength 
and courage are the titles to exclusive fiivors. In a 
community but partially enlightened, wealth and sta- 
tion excite the admiration and envy of the multitude. 
In a tnily enlightened, in a Christianized community, 
intellectual power joined to moral worth vrill lead to 
distinction, so far as distinction shall exist ; for when- 
ever man shall truly feel that others are indeed his breth- 
ren when the strife shall be, not how one shall rise above 
another, but who shall confer the most good on those 
about him, then the petty and artificial difierenees 
which now keep the world in commotion, will pass 
away, as the birds of night shun the dawn. 

Whenever an efficient system of public instruction 
shall have trained up a commnidty, fe^i&g the ftill 
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power of the precept, *thoa shalt loye thy neighbor 
as thyself,* and of another like command, 'honor all 
men*— eyery member of that community will enjoy, 
in their ftiU extent, the common bounties of ProTi- 
denoe, the blessings of oItII and religious liberty, 
the pleasures of social intercourse, and the happi- 
ness of home. And is it too much to anticipate such 
florious results ? No longer than man continues to 
e the slaTC of ignorance, selfishness, and yice. De- 
liyer him f^om mental and moral darkness — and no- 
thing but a free system of public instruction can 
effect this for a whole people — and you enable him 
to see his relation both to this world and that which 
is to come. You raise him to an eminence, where, 
though the storms of adyersity may reach him, they 
cannot oyercome him. Tou make him feel with ex- 
ultation, that all men are his brethren, God his fa- 
ther, and Heayen his eternal home. It is not our 
destiny to behold the glory of that day ; but those 
agencies, are now putting forth their resistless pow- 
er, both here and elsewhere, which will sooner or la- 
ter effect the mighty reyolution. 

Ohange wide and deep, and silently performed. 
This land shall witness ; and as days roll on, 
Earth's uniyersal frame shall feel the effect ; 
£yen till the smallest habitable rock, 
Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 
Of hnmaniied society ; and bloom 
With oiyil arts, that send their fragrance forth, 
A gratefdl tribute to all-ruling Heaven. 
Expect these mighty issues, from the pains. 
And faithful eare of unambitious schools, 
Instracting simple childhood's ready ear, 
Thenoe look for these magnificent results. 

Wordsworth- 

These beautiftil lines of the British bard, which 
are far more applicable to our native land, than to 
the country of their author, truthfully set forth 
one of the most effective agencies that will introduce 
the blessedness of future times, long since predicted 
by the Hebrew prophet. For the time will surely 
come, when the wildemest shall blossom as the rose, 
when the solitary place shall be made glad, when 
the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, and 
men shall learn war no more. 

And can this country prove recreant to the great 
work of the world's regeneration, in which she is 
evidently called to take the lead ? Not if she re- 
gards the advice of him, whom this day commemo- 
rates, ^promote, then, as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general dif^sion of 
knowledge.' Not if she listens to his warning voice 
when uttering the solemn declaration, <it is of infi- 
nite moment, that you should properly estimate the 
immense value of your national union to your 
collective and individual happiness; that you 
should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immoveable 
attachment to it ; accustoming yourselves to think 
and speak of it as the palladium of your political 
safety and prosperity ; watching for its preserva- 
tion with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing what- 
ever may suggest even a suspicion that it can, in 
any event, be abandoned ; and indignantly frown- 
ing upon the first dawning of every attempt to alien- 
ate one portion of our country from the rest, or 
to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts.' He saw that the perpetuity of 
our federal union was the hope of the world, and he 
would not believe, and neither will we believe, that 
it can be endangered. Our country one and indi- 
visible, will perform her part in the social advance- 
ment of man. 

Ko doubt some of these views will be resard^ as 
the speculations of a visionary. But the decrees of 



Providence will not fail. The Saviour of the world 
has not been on earth in vain. Generations will 
yet arise, which will behold the clear efiiilgence 
of that day, of which we scarcely now discern the 
dawn. The human race is yet in the infancy of its 
being ; and when we compare its present state with 
what it was two thousana years ago, we feel the full- 
est assurance that it will yet be transformed to the 
imageof Him who created us. The Christian reH- 
gion contains within itself tjie life-giving principtoy 
whi«ih will one day eive life to the world. Igno- 
rance, and crime, and want, and misery will retire 
before it. Literature, science, and art, imbued with 
its spirit, will no longer be the heritage of the few. 
The blessings of competence, peaee, equal rights, ac- 
tive benevolence, fraternal love, and a hope fcdl of 
immortality, will be as wide-spread as our raee; for 
He who has commenced the work will in his own 
good time accomplish it. 
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ID" We would call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Cornell's Globes in another column. 
These Globes are constructed in a different manner 
from any other kind heretofore in use, and are partic- 
ularly adapted to the use of beginners. It performs 
all the problems of the common Globe, and familiarly 
illustrates some important points which they do not. 
It revolves on a stationary axis, so placed that the 
equator always forms an • angle of 23 deg. 28 min. 
with the plane of the Ecliptic. The horizon is rep- 
resented by a metallic circle, which surrounds the 
Globe, dividing it into two equal parte, showing day 
and night. The plane of the Eclipic is shown on this 
circle, and is always in its proper position. On the 
stand which supports the Globe is a Calender, to 
which an Index points, showing the relative positions 
of the Earth and Sun on any day in the year. The 
declination of the Sun at any time, is also shown. 
The length of days and nights at any time of year, or 
in any latitude, can be seen at a glance, also the cause 
of the long days of summer, and the long nights of 
winter within the Arctic Circles. The Globe is sim- 
ple in construction, and not liable to get out of order. 

The Boards of Education in Maine, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island, have pronounced it the best Globe 
in use. It needs only to be seen to be appreciated. 
No School Room should be without it. 



FRBB SCHOOli STATB CONVSSMTIOH. 

It will be perceived from the following notice that 
a State Convention of the friends of Universal En- 
trcATioK and Free Schools, is to be held at Syracuse 
on Wednespay, the TWELFTH DAY OF JUNE, 
inst., at ten o'clock, A. M. 

We trust every county, town, and assembly district 
in the State, may be fully represented in this body : 
and that, where there has been no opportunity for the 
selection of delegates, such of the friends of the cause 
as feel an interest in the concentntion and difiusion 
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of public sentiment on this inoportaQt subject, will at- 
tend the convention. Its proceedings, deliberations, 
and discuasions will, undoubtedly, be in a high degree 
interesting ; and an opportunity will be afforded of ef- 
fecting^ such an organization as may be found most ef- 
ficient for the accomplishment of the great object in 
Tiew — the final settlement of the Principlb of Frbk\ 

SCHOOI.8. 

rREE SCHOOL STATE COKVINTIOlf. 

To the JPeopU of JSTew- York : 

The question whether the state of New- York, shall, 
or shall not, have Freb Schools, is to be decided at 
the polls in November next. It is a question of great 
moment. Its decision involves vast results. It will 
afieet to an extent not fully appreciated, the physical 
intellectual, social and moral interests of the State. In 
a word, the £mpire State is to be dishonored, or to be 
eieTated, by that vote. 

This question must be discussed. Organization is 
indispensable. We therefore join in the call for a 
STATE CONVENTION of the friends of Free 
Schools, to be held on WEDNESDAY, THE 12ih 
DAY OF JUNE NEXT, at 10, A. M. We invite 
the opponents of Free Schools to present their views 
of the question in debate. . 

Invitations will be extended to quite a number of 
the most able and distinguished friends of universal 
education, in this and other States. 

We respectfully ask of every editor of a nwspaper 
in this State, at least one early insertion of this call, 
and such notice as he shall deem fitting. 
A. fl. Hovey, Wm. Jackson, 

Dsniel Pratt, Amos Wescott, 

Dudley P. Phelps, John W. Barker, 

Charles B. Sedgwick, Charles A. Wheaton, 
John Mc Carthy, Joseph A. Allen, 

Wm. H. Hoyt, Q. A. Johnson, 

John W. Jones, Lewis J. Gillet, 

P. Montgomery, George G. Kellogg, 

Daniel Mc Dougal, James Johonnot, 

J. M. WinchsU, R. C. Pomeroy, 

P. H. Agan, Charles P. Williston, 

S. F. Smith, C. B. Scott, . 

R. H. Gardiner, W. L. Crandal. 

Syracuse, May 17th, 1850. Committee. 



S«etalran Hostility to I*rce Schools. 

We lay beturv our readers the following letter of 
the State Superintendent on the subject of sectarian 
religious edncation in our Common Schools, in answer 
to a communication addressed to him by the Rev. A. 
T. TouMft, of Warsaw, Wyoming Co. ; together with 
the comments of the *'JVew Ysrk Freeman's Journal 
and Catholic Eegieter,** the recognized orgsn of the 
Roman Catholics of that city — ^to all of which we in- 
vite the candid and dispassionate attention of every 
friend ot Common School Education." 

It will be recollected that during the discussion of the 
Free Sichool question last year, the same paper took 
open and avowed grounds of hostility to the present 
law ; and its editor now avows his determination to op- 
pose the law during the present campaign, to the full 
extent of his power and influence. How far such op- 
position will prove successful, especially if sustained by 
a large- portion o( our Protestant brethren, remains to 
be leen. We have deemed it our duty, at all eventf , 



to place our readers in full possession «f all the facts 
of the case, and to apprise them of the formidable 
element of opposition thus likely to be brought into 
the field against the adoption of the Free School tys- 
tem-^reserving all comment on this important move- 
ment to a ftieceediog number. 

Sicrxtakt's Office, Difaat. Com. Schools. > 
Ax*BAif T, Feb. 25, 1850. J 
DsAE Sim :— >Your communication of the 22d inst., 
requesting my interest in support of a petition for- 
warded to the Legislature asking an exemption from 
taxation under the Fref School law, on the part of 
the supporters o( Parochial Schools, or a specific ap- 
portionment of public money to such Schools, has 
been duly received and carefully considered. In that 
communication you state, as the basis of the applica- 
tion for special legislation in behalf of those you rep- 
resent, that the State plan of Common School educa- 
tion is regarded by the Presbyterian congregation in 
your town as " incompetent to secure that moral train- 
ing of their ehildren which is mdispensable to a proper 
direction and use of the intellectual faculties" — ^that they 
have accordingly established " a parochial school, to 
be instructed by such teachers only as profess religion, 
with the further regulation that the precepts and doc- 
trinesof religion shall be incorporated into ihe system of 
daily instruction" — that in the progress of your school, 
you " find that evangelical religious truth sanctifies ed- 
ucation as well as all other things with which it is 
connected"— and that your " children have made more 
rapid and effective progress in intellectual attainments 
than formerly ; but that the Free School law passed 
by the last Legislature has invaded your sanctuary, 
and, you fear, is about to thwart your purposes. Vou 
also allege,** that teachers are, and will be employed 
in the Common Schools, whose influence is opposed ' 
to religion, and who, though externally moral, care 
nothing for the Bible, nor the religion it reveals, and' 
which sentiments will affect the scholars, though ' 
they might not be openly proclaimed. 

No individual can be more deeply impressed with a ' 
conviction of the importance of a thorough Christian ed- 
cation than myself; and I have uniformly endeavored, 
in my ofiicial capacity as Superintendent of Common 
Schools, to inculcate a strict regard on the part of offi- 
cers and teachers of our Common Schools, to this fun- 
dimental principle. No teacher, 'with my consent, 
either has been, or can be, permitted to renin in in 
charge of any schooU*' whose infiuence is opposed to 
the Christian religidn," or whose moral character and 
deportment is inconsistent with its requirements. 

And you will permit me, with all due respect to the 
position you occupy as one of the ministers of that re- 
ligion, to'say that so far as my knowledge and meons 
of observation extend, the charges preferred by you 
that such teachers are and will be employed in. the 
Common Schools, and that " the State plan of Common 
School education is incompetent if^ secure that moral 
training of our children which is indispenj^ahJe to a 
proper direction and use of the intellectuni fHcnltifs," 
are wholly unfounded and unjust, not only to the ^reat 
body of Common School Teachers in the Staie, but to 
the liberal and enlightened system of popular education 
provided by the Legislatore, and adopted and sanc- 
tioned by an overwhelming majority of the people. 
Taken as a class, I know no body of our fellow ciii- 
zens, of equal numbers, more intelligent, vir^nnus, 
moral, and I may add Christian, than the tea*!hers of 
our Common Schools. 

When, however, yon a««k that the State, in the dis- 
pensation of its funds, and the requisition of its lawa, 
shall discriminate between one religious denomination 
or clasi of Christiana and otbera, and either exempt 
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the former from their ■hare of the general horthen 
borne by the reat oi the commiinityi or bestow upon 
them special privileges not accorded to other denomi* 
nations, you seek that which is utterly at variance with 
ths whole tenor and spirit of oar republican inetitu- 
tions, and which, in the case of any other religious de- 
nomination, you would, I am very sare,jreprobftte as 
unequal and unjust. Shall the great body of the Ro- 
man Catholics in the Stats be exempted from their 
geneml share of the tax for the support of public free 
schools, and the money raised upon the residue of the 
taxable property of the State be paid over to teachers 
employed by their respective churches, whose duty it 
shall be to " incorporate into their system of daily in- 
atruction'* the peculiar tenets of their religious laith ? 

Shall the same rule be applied to the numerous other 
Christian Churches without the pale of what you, and 
those you represent, conceive to be << evangelical re> 
ligious truth 1" If not, what standard of Christianity 
shall the State, in its political capacity, recognize and 
adopt 1 Is it^ot perfectly manifest to every unpreju- 
diced mind, that the State, as such, can make no dis* 
tinctions on the ground of religious belief : that its 
beneficence must be equal and impartial: and that 
while it may legitimately exclude from the institutions 
of learning under its control every species of immo- 
rality, licentiousness, profanity, or vice, it can neither 
require nor sanction — much less specially provide tor 
and encourage — the inculcation of the peculiar tenets 
of any particular denomination of professing Chris* 
tiaiis? 

The great leading truths of Ohristianity-««-those 
which are common to all, and based upon the univer- 
sal consent of the great and the good, in every age 
and every clime — thos^ which may be deduced frcmi 
the simple and faithful perusal of that inspired vol* 
uVne, which is the Great Charter oi our faith, and 
should be the guide of our lives — these religious doc- 
trines, and these alone, can be permitted to form a 
portion of the daily instruction of our Common 
Schools :• and I trust that the time may never come 
when these elementary institutions for the universal 
diffusion of knowledge and virtue shall be converted 
iaio seminaries lor the inculcation and perpetuation of 
sectarian dogmas, of whatever church or creed. 

After this plain and free exhibition of my views in 
regard to the subject matter of your correspondence, 
it will be unnecessary for me to add, that I cannot, 
coosisteotly with my convictions of public duty, in 
any way co»operate in the views and efforts of the 
petitioners for special and exclusive legislation in their 
behalf. When a similar petition was prepared and 
strongly urged some eight years since, in behalf of the 
Roman Catholic religious denomination of the city of 
New Vork, the Legislature, upon mature consideration, ' 
deemed it proper to deuy the prayer of the petition- 
ers, mainly upon the grounds I have herein taken ; 
and I am unable to perceive any difierenoe in princi- 
ple, in the petition then preferred, and that in behalf of 
which you now invoke my interest and influence. I am 
tonvinced that you, and those you represent, fiilly con* 
curred in the disposition of these petitions by the Leg- 
islature ; and that both you and they are ready to re- 
cognise the binding efficacy of the Divine injunction 
— *' Whatsoever ye would that others should do to 
you, do ye even so to them." 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Chustophsr MoxeiK, 

Sup't. Common Schools. 

Rev. A. T. Young, Warsaw. 

rtepa ths New York Freemaa'i Jounud aad Gatholio Reg- 
irter,May4. 

The satire of Mr. Morgan in recalling to the minds 
of tht Preebyleriaaa their outcry against the Catholics 



of this city, on account of the most righteous efTorta 
of the latter to obtain relief from an illegal tax for 
infidel schools, is verji good as an argument ad hami^ 
nem, but it does not touch the root of the matter. 
No ! The Presbyterians ought indeed to smite on 
their breasts, and to do penance, for not having helped 
the Catholics to effect a juster method of public educa- 
tion lor all parties at that time ; but that they, in prac- 
tical obedience to the declaration of their then cham- 
pk>n, Dr. Spring of this city, preferred infidelity for 
their ownchildrrn to the painful sight of seeing Cath- 
olics teaching their religion to their own children in 
public schooU, and helped forward the present Gqdleaa 
arrangement is no kind of argument why they should 
not now see the error of their former course, and seek 
to bring about a better system. 

Mr. Morgan is impartial in his views as affectiag 
the various denominations of Christians in the State 
^•that is. he, the Superintendent of the Common 
Schools of this State, avows hardily his hatred and 
opposition to the creed of every party, or society pro- 
fessing to be the Christian Church, or to hold and pro- 
pagate a creed or a catechism. He favors no party-— 
except the infidels. He truste" the time may never 
come when these elementary institutions for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge and virtue shall be conyerted into 
seminaries for the inculcation and febpetuatigji 

OF SXCTASUN DOO|fA8 OF WHATSVXK CHUECH OS 
CKSIDr 

But though the perpetuation of the dogmas oi any 
particular Church shocks the liberality of the Super- 
intendent 6f State education, he has nevertheless a 
religion to teach our children, he has. He goes for 
such *' great leading truths of Christianity" as ** are 
common to all, and based on the universal consent of 
the great and the good ip every age and in every 
clime !*' of course Jews, Turks, and Pagans, Catholics, 
Greeks, and the ten thousand sects of Protestsnts-* 
he, Mr. Morgan, being the judge of who among them 
are "the great and the good." 

We thought that all sensible men had become 
aware that there are no such " common" doctrines, 
no such consent. That these great sounding words 
when analyst evaporate, and that among Bible read- 
ers as among others, where there is not an authorita- 
tive teacher, there are as many opinions as there are 
men. We sympathise with Mr. Young, who, if we 
are not in error, is an old classmate of ours in College, 
and a well-meaning and honest man. If his Pres- 
byterian brethren are half as sincere, they will help to 
crush the new School law, which if not crushed, will 
bring on the future generation in irs turn an utter 
prostration of common morality, common deeency 
and civilization. We deeply regret to see Mr. Mor- 
gan making a hobby of this dangerous innovation, 
and we have no sympathy with those Catholics who 
see in him nothing but a friend because his professions 
are so friendly — ^'the kisses of an enemy are ever de- 
ceitful." 

STBIU^niB fJBAVSS VBOM. OI7R COMMiCMI- 
PI.AC1B BOOK.^No« I, 

« Thoughts thatlnreathe, and words that burn .'- 

TBS VEILED TRATXLLEns. 

*' Whitlock, a contemporary of Milton, speaking in 
his ** Historical Sketch" of the author of " Paradise 
Loi>t," designates him as "a certain blind man , named 
Milton, Latin Secretary to the Parliament.'* Mo- 
lifere, the player, acted his own Pourceugnac, as Sh ik- 
speare, the buffoon, personated his own Falstaff. The 
author of Tartufe, the comrade of poor Mondurge, 
ehanged hie illuetrioufl name of [Poquetin for| the 
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humble came of Moliere, that he might not disgrace 
hit &tlier, the Upholwierer, Thus the veiled travellen, 
wlio come from time to time and teat themielvea at 
our table^ are treated by as merely as eommon guests ; 
we know not their immortal nature until the day of 
their disappearance. On quitting this world they be< 
eome transBgnred, and say to us as the messenger of 
Heaven did to Tobias : — " I am one of the seven who 
go in and out before the glory of the Holy One." 

These diviiiities, who are not recogniied by man* 
kind in their transitory passage through the world, are 
nevertheless recognizable to each other. Milton saw 
the glory of the bard of Avon. Michael Angelo, sur- 
veymg the fate and the genius of Dante, exclaims : 
** For his bitter exile, with his virtue, I would give all 
the exgoyments of the world." Tasso celebrated 
Csmoens when the author of the Lusiad was yet almost 
nnknown,and proeiaimed his renown before his name 
was re-echoed by fame^ with her hundred tongues. 
Can ansrthing be more beautiful than the association of 
iUnstiioos eifaals, revealing themselves to one another, 
ts it were, by signs, exchanging salutations, and 
convening together in a language intelligible to them- 
seWes alone i"^'Chateaubnand, 

AMCISaX TEAaSDY AlCD OOKKDY. 

'* Whh die ancients and not less with the eider dra- 
maiiats of England and France, both tragedy and 
comedy were considered as kinds of Poetry, They 
neither sought in comedy to make us laagh merely, 
much less to make lis laugh by wry faces, accidents 
of jargon, slang phrase for the day, or the clothing 
of eommon-place morals drawn from the shops and 
mechanical employments of their characters ; nor did 
they condescend in tragedy to wheedle away the ap- 
plause of the spectators, by representing before them 
fitc similes of their own mean selves, in all their exist- 
ing meanness, or to work on their sluggish sympathies 
by a pathos, not a whit more respectable than the 
maudlin team of dmnkenness. Their tragic scenes 
were meant (o afieot ns, indeed, but within the bonnds 
of pleasore, and in nnison with the activity both of our 
hnaginations and understanding. They wished to 
tramport the mind to a sense of tlspssstMe greats 
tus», and to implant the germs of that greatneee dur- 
ing the temporary oblivion of the worthtees " things 
\Dt are^* and of thepeeviiar state in which each man 
hofpema tQ he : suspending our individual reeoUee^ 
tions and luUing them to sleep among the nnusie of 
nobler thoughts*' — Coleridge. 

TTNTVEBSAIJTT OF TH£ RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 

" The religious sentiment is so nearly universal, that 
the individual who disavows it, seems by that very dis- 
avowal, to announce the absence of one of those great 
constituent moral elements, necessary to a full as- 
surance, in the minds of others, that he is really of the 
same nature with themselves, and necessary, therefore, 
to the existence of entire sympathy^and perfect trust 
and confidence."— O. X. Moll'ey. 



XILTOK'S AMtXOIPATION O? THE ITXW WOXLD IXD 
ITS GKEATXISS. 

" I seem to orerlook, as from the top of a hill, a 
great extent of sea and land. Spectators crowd around : 
their unknown faces betray thoughts similar to my 
own. * * * Surrounded by this multitude, I ima- 
gine that, from the pillars of Hercules to the extremity 
of the earth, I behold all nations recovering the liberty 
from which they had been so long exiled ; I fancy that 
I see my countrymen conveying to other lands a plant 
ef a superior quality and of a nobler growth, than that 
wbieh Trlptolemas carried with him from region to 
region ; they are sowing the benefits of civilisation and 
freedom among cities, 'and kingdoms, and nations. 
Perhaps I shall, not unknown, approach the conoontse : 
perhaps I shall be loved by it, when it is told that I am 
the man who engaged in single combat with the prond 
champion cf Dospotism.*' — N^Homts Defentio fiffeim-> 
da, — - 

UKBILZBF. 



** We arexinbeUeving because we stop at the i 
of the matter ; dig deeper, and you will find Heaven.*' 
-^Chateaubriand. 

OBJECTS or GOVERNMXNT. 

" By wholesome laws to embank the Sovereign power : 

To deepen by restn^nt and by prevention, 

Of lawless wUl to amasi and guide the flood 

In its majestic channel, is man's task 

And the true patriot's glory : in all else 

Men sa&Uer trust to Heaven, than to themielves 

When least themselves; even in those whirling crowds, 

Where foUy is contai^ous, and too oft 

Even wise men leave their better sense at home, 

To chide and wonder at them when returned.'' 

Coleridge, 

FRVITLasS SOKROW. 

"Weep no more, lady, weep no more— 

Thy sorrow is in vain ; 
Fer violets phuked, the sweetest showers 

Will ne'er make grow again." 

Beaumomt^ FUteher* 

CHRISTIAinTT IN ACCORDANCE WITH REASON. 

*' The scheme of Christianity, though not discovera- 
ble by human eyes or Reason, is yet in accordanee with 
it — link foUows link by necessary consequence : Relig- 
ion passes out of the ken of Reason, only wben Reason 
has reached the horizon of its own, and Faith is then 
but its continuation, even as the day softens into the 
soft twilight, and twilight, hushed and breathless, steals 
into darkness. It is Night! sacred Night! the up-> 
raised eye views only the starry Heaven which mani'* 
feets itself alone ; and the outward beholding is fixed 
on the sparks twinkling in the awful depth, though 
sons of other worlds, only to preserve the soul steady 
and ooUected in its pure acts of inward adoration to 
the great I AM, and to the filial word that re-affirm- 
eth it from eternity to eternity, whose choral echo is 
the universe." — Coleridge, 

' i** What is that sea of intelligence a single drop of 
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which, contoined within matter, is sufficiently powerful 
to comprehend the motion of the spheres, and to inyes- 
tigate the nature of God V'-^Chateaiubriand, 

" Had Napoleon escaped his gaolers and fled to the 
United States, his very looks fixed on the ocean, would 
have sufficed to haye disturbed the nations of the old 
world. His mere presence on the American shores of 
the Atlantic would have compelled Europe to have en- 
camped on the opposite side." — Chateaubriand, 

" There is room enough in ' human life* to crowd 
almost every art and science into it. If we pass 'no 
day without a line/ visit no place without the company 
of a book, we may with ease fill libraries, or empty 
them of their contents. Those who complain of the 
shortness of life, let it slide by them without wishing 
to seize and make the most of its golden moments. — 
Tke more we do, the more toe can do : themore husy 
we are, the more leisure toe have. If any one pos- 
sesses any advantages in a considerable degree, he may 
make himself master of as maay more as he pleases, 
by employing his spare time, and cultivating the waste 
faculties."— jraxZt<f« fifptVtt of the Age. 

" Life, like a dome of many colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity." 

SfheUey. 

'* All models should be perfect though man remains, 
that in striving to reach what is impossible, we may 
attain to what is uncommon." — Q^arterly Review, 

" Poetry, not finding the actual world conformed ex- 
actly to its idea of good and fair, seeks to accommo- 
date the shows of things to the desires of the mind, 
and to create an ideal world better than the world of 
experience." — Lord Bacon. 



We take the following sound and judicious remarks 
from the Wyoming County Mirror, whose editor, Al- 
Airsoir HoLLT Esq., is one of the ablest and meet effi- 
cient friends of universal education, of which the state 
has to boast. The sentiments expressed are such as 
will meet a full response from the 'young lion of the 

West.' 

FRBK SCHOOliS. 

Since the adjournment of the Legislature we have 
watched with a good deal of interest, the expression 
of the public press in relation to the Free School law, 
and its reference aga|n to the people. Time enough 
has not elapsed to indicate fully the ground that will 
be taken by all the presses in the state ; but time 
enough has elapsed to show that nearly all, whether 
favorable to the law or not, condemn its reference 
again to the people. The general impression seems 
to be, that the law needed some amendments, and 
that the Legislature ought to have made those amend- 
ments, and then let time test the principle ; and if, up- 
on a fair trial, it should work badly, the people should. 
call for an unconditional repeal. Instead of this course, 
so evidently demanded by the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the State, the Legislature in its wisdom has 
seen fit to refer the present law, with its acknowl- 
edged imperfections, back to the people ; for which 
not a single individual in the state, so fiir as we know, 
asked. The opposers of free schools in the Iiegnlii- 



ture, undoubtedly foresaw, or thought they foresaw, 
that by compelling the people to vote upon xht princi- 
ple through a defective law, many would vote against 
it rather Sian vote for the defects ; when in fact they 
would not be opposed to the principle. How far they 
will be gratified in this anticipation remains to be 
seen. We think the prospect is, that the press gener- 
ally, and the friends of free schools, will take ground 
decidedly in favor of sustaining the law, and thus pre- 
serving the principle, trusting the future to make such 
amendments as time and circumstances shall indicate. 
We regard the system of free schools as a long step 
in advance in all that relates to human progress, phy- 
sical, social, civil, intellectual and moral; and the 
State or community that shall retreat after haying once 
taken that step, will find itself not only back where it 
started but an immense distance back of that. It is 
very easy to anticipate the result of such a retrograde 
course in this State. The people have seen the work- 
ings of free schools in other Stotes, and in the cities of 
their own State. They have examined the principle 
in all its bearings upon society, national prosperity, and 
human happiness ; and thus examining, they have be- 
come convinced of its great blessings upon the world. 
Last fall, for the first time, they were called to vote 
upon the subject. The law presented to them was 
deemed by many to be so imperfect that they could 
not vote for it, although they were in favor of the prin- 
ciple. But in spite of this, and all other difficulties 
the people voted for free schools by an overwhelming 
majority Under these circumstances, let them next 
fall reverse that decision, because the law needs 
amendment, and it throws educational matters fifty 
years back. The opponents of the law, being generally 
rich, and having but few children, will ieel at once re- 
lieved, even from the responsibilities which the old sys- 
tem threw around them ; tliey will dissolve as &r as pos- 
sible all connection with the common schools, where 
the poor and humble are educated, and will at once 
enter upon a general system of select schools, which 
they trust will be likely to raise their aristocratic chil- 
dren a little above the common people. Here will at 
once be laid the foundation of a system of social aris- 
tocracy, which is the greatest curse that any nation 
under heaven can endure. Were only the opponents 
of free schools to be afiected by it, the evil might be 
borne. But the friends of such schools would at once 
be discouraged, and would relax all efforts, for public 
education. We will not go into a course of reasoning 
to prove this fact ; but will just ask any friend of firee 
schools, who has labored long and arduously for their 
establishment, and who last fall rejoiced that the State 
of New- York was entering upon the system, should 
the State next fall go backwards, and again adopt the 
old system, would you not feel discouraged, and al- 
most resolve that you would never again put forth a 
single effort for general education 1 This, it is plain, 
would lie the inevitable result. Those who were able 
would determine to educate their own children the 
best way they could, without any reference to the chil- 
dren of others, and those who were not able would 
give up in despair, and let their children educate 
themselves in the streets. Thus, we firmly believe, 
the cause of education would be put back many years. 
And will the people sufifer such a state of things to come 
upon them, merely because the first law upon free 
adiools is not perfect ? We trust not. 

diemlstrjr as A,ppiled to Af;iieiUtiire. 

We are glad to see that the subject of Chemistry 
as applied to Agriculture, is receiving encourage- 
ment at our State Institution. The following cir- 
cular will show the interest felt in this matter by 
tilie officers of the Normal School: 
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7b the Grmduates of the State Normal School : 

In pwrsoanoe of th« reouest of the Exeoutive 
Committee of the Normal School, I hftTe prepared 
the following Cironlar. Its object is to brins be- 
fore each of you, the claims which the Agricultural 
interest of l^ew York haye upon you, for jour 
oo-o]^raiion in aiding, so &r as you can consistent- 
ly with your duties as common school teachers, in 
making known the true principles of Farming. The 
science of Agriculture is not only of great utility, 
but is the foundation of the wealth of all nations, 
and consequently should receiye, to a certain ex- 
tent, the fosterinc care of government. 

It is belieyed wat you, who have, in part, been 
educated by the liberality of this State, will re- 
spond ohe^ftdly to any reasonable demands which 
may be made ror the adyancement of her inter- 
ests in this respect. It is also believed, that your 
attention being once called to this subject, you 
will readily see that ^ou have it in your power 
to do mach good in tms direction; and that you 
wUl not only feel a willingness, but a desire, thus 
to extend the knowledge of this important branch 
of education. 

Those who shall hereafter receive a Diploma of 
this Institution, will be required to understand, to 
a certain extent, the elementary principles of Agri- 
culture, and for this reason they, as teachers, will 
be better prepared than yourselves to diffuse this 
knowledge tbirough the community, by means of 
the common schools. To 8up{>ly m part the de- 
Mendes under which you will labor in the ad- 
vimcement of this knowledge, our Executive Com- 
mittee haye directed me to transmit to each of you 
a copy of Prof. Johnston's Catechism of Agricul- 
tani Chemistry and Geology, which work has been 
recently adopted as an elementary text book for 
this school. They are enabled to do this by the 
liberality of James 8. Wadsworth, Esq., of 0en- 
«eo, acting as the representatiye of his late 
&ther. 

The earnestness which your committee feel in 
this matter will be seen from the following extract, 
taken from their last annual report made, through 
the Brents of the University, to the Legislature, 
Peb. 11, 1860. 

« The coamiittee, appeciating the great said grow- 
ing importance of agricultural science, and oonsid- 
enng it, in its elementary principles, an appropri- 
ate subject for common school instruction; and con- 
sidering also, that with the aid of suitable text 
books now, or soon to be attainable, the subject, al- 
ways appropriate, has at length become feasible for 
such instruction; have recently assigned it to a 
more prominent place than it had before held in 
the Normal School, by making it a separate or inde- 
pendent branch, and requiring it to be taught as an 
essential or constituent part of the course of study 
pursued in the school. The committee, impressed, 
as they themselves are, with the great importance 
of this new subject of study, hope to be able, 
through their normal graduates, acting under a 
like impression, to cause it to be introduced into all 
the schools taught by such graduates, and through 
their influence and that of such schools, to cause 
it to be finally adopted as part of the regular 
course of study in all the common schools, at 
least in the rural or agricultural parts of the 
State. 

The committee have learned, with much satisfac- 
tion, from the proceedings of the State Agricultural 
Society at its last annual meeting, that a treatise on 
Uie subject above referred to, has been recently pre- 
pared by ProfMSor Korton and submitted to the 90- 



ciety, who, alter due examination, have reoom- 
mended it as a very valuable production, speeiidly 
appropriate for the use of common schools, and have 
directed it to be published with a view, as is under- 
stood, to such a use. Such a treatise at this time, 
together with the text books already published 
Koa. in practical use, will, in the opinion of the 
committee, fiimish all needfyu fkoilities for com- 
mon school instmotion on the subject above re- 
ferred to." 

GEO. R. PERKINS, Principal, N. S. 
Normal School, Albany, March, 1850. 

The Exeoutiye Committee are happy to express 
their commendation of the aboye circular, pre- 
pared by Prof. Perkins ; and would respectftilly 
and earnestly urge upon the graduates of the Nor- 
mal School the importance of introducing the study 
of Agricultural Chemistry into the schools under 
their charge. CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 

Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
GIDEON HAWLEY, 
WM. H. CAMPBELL, 
CH. L. AUSTIN, Committee. 
Albany, March, 1860. 
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Ohoivdaoa Coutrrr Tbachkri' Irstitutb, > 
Stbacum, SAtordfty, April 18, 1860. 5 

ArrxxNOoir session. 

The series of Resolutions before the Institate rela- 
ting to the Free School Law — its re-submissioQ to the 
People by the Legislature— «Qd the duty of the friends 
of Free Education at the coming election — ^was taken 
up. 

A discussion for an hoar was had, in which Messrs. 
Johonnot, Dwight, Winchell, Pomeroy, the President, 
Crandal, Newman, and others participated. When, 

On motion of Mr. Crandal it was Resolved, that the 
whole subject be referred to a committee of three to 
report an address to the people of the County, and 
Resolutions. 

The President appointed W. L. Crandal E. C. 
Pomeroy, and W. W. Newman, such Committee. 
MoAimca Smion, Saturday, April aoth, 1360. 

Mr. W. L. Crandal— from the Committee on the 
Free School Law — submitted and read to the Insti- 
tute the following 

ADDSESS. 

2b the People of the County of Onondaga : 

SHALL NSW- YORK HAVE FREB SCHOOLS ? 

The Electors of the State will determine this qoes- 
tion by their votes in November next. That votc> if 
in favor of Free Schools will settle the question for- 
ever ; if against, which God forbid ! a cdntest will 
have been commenced, never to rest until the trium- 
phant recognition of the great and glorious principle 
that the property of a State should educate the chil- 
dren of a State. 

No other question relating to the internal polity of 
the State of New- York, can equal this in magnitude. 
The Erie Canal — a magnificent work — has signalized 
New- York throughout the civilized world. But, great 
as is that work, splendid and beneficent as it is in its 
results upon the happiness of man — ^how it pales be- 
fore the blazing light of the proposition, that the Edu- 
cation of ALL ^e children of^the State, upon terms of 
perfect equality^ shall be provided for by law. ' Wiiose 
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miod iBcapaciotts enough to ttke in at one view the 
height and depth, the length and breadth, of auch a pro- 
position ! It will develope intellectual and moral wealth 
frohi the ranks of the poor, and moral wealth from the 
nnks of the rich, compared with which the Erie Ca- 
sal ia a bauble. Both are good; both invaluable, both 
great ; but the soul of man ranks higher than the clay 
which encases it. 

On which side of the Free School question, do you 
suppose the man of giant mind, of noble sympathies, 
of wise and profound forecast-^f whose memory the 
Erie Canal is an imperishable monuments— would be 
found to-day, could he re-appear in our midst ? Think 
you De Witt Clinton, were he to step forth from the 
voiceless abode oi the dead, would cast a. ballot at the 
eomiog election, 'i^ the repeal of the New School 
law V No citizen of the State ot New- York, who 
knows aught of her glorious history, who has any self- 
respect, or the capacity to <appreciate the Man of 
whom Martin Van Buren said we might almost envy 
him the honors of the tomb, would for a moment pro- 
less a doubt as to what that vote would be. So far 
from a vote for the repeal of that Law, who can 
doubt, that if his spirit could take cognizance of af- 
lliirs in this State, he would gladly, were it in his pow- 
er to do so, resign the high and honorable distinction 
ofFatherot the Erie Canal, for that of Father of a 
Free School System for the State of New- York? 

An affirmative vote on this question — a vote against 
repeal — will make New- York an empire in moral 
greatness, and will secure to the State, in intellectual 
and moral wealth results as astonishing as those pro- 
duced by the Erie Canal in its physical resources. It 
will show to the world, and to all future ages, that if 
in 1850, the *lion and the lamb* do not lie down to- 
gether in the state of New- York, the children of the 
rich and of the poor sit upon the same bench at school, 
the rights of the one distinctly recognised as exactly 
equal to the rights of the other. 

A portion of the professed friends of Free Schools, 
A the Senate and Assembly have betrayed the cause 
of the eight hundred thousand children of New- York 
in New- York, in obedience to the behests of some 
soulless corporations, and the united phalanx of Shy- 
locks in the State. ' They have compelled these chil- 
dren — through their friends, to defend the dearest in- 
terest of their lives, under the terrible pressure of a 
false and lying issue, wickedly, cruelly made up. 
*Surely, if the Incarnate Son of God had dwelt upon 
earth in 1850, he would never have said — ^•what man 
is there of you, whom, if his son ask bread, will he 
give him a stone 1 or if he ask a fish, will he give him 
a serpent?' In this attempt to betray the holy cause 
of Free Schools into the hands of its enemies, the 
members of the Senate and Assembly, who profesa 
to be the friends of that cause, have almost Uterally 
realized that which our Saviour was content to state 
hypothetically. 

This betrayal consists in compelling the cause of 
these 800,000 children to rest for success upon the 
adoption of a law, the details oi which may almost be 
said to^meet the views of none. What an ordeal, 
through which these recreant men have compelled a 
great and holy principle to pass ! But though thus 
enveloped in the thick blackness of falsehood, the 
clear siinlight of truth will break through all, and, 
like the dancing beams of the morning, reveal every 
feature of the great and beautiful principle for which 
we contend, in all its fair and just proportions. 
what change is demanded ? 

The foot that the real, reliable friends of Free Edu- 
cation, desire a change in the present law, is now 
established by competent proof. 

The only remaining point to settle, is, the Principle 
iipon which the change ahonld be made. To our vamdB, 



that is perfectly clear. The law, in i^ practical work- 
ing, should, to the highest degree of perfection we can 
look for in hmnan inttitutioos, clearly iilwtrate the 
principle on which it is founded. 

That principle is, that The Property of a 8$mte, 
should Educate the ChUdren of a Stufte. This set- 
tled, it follows that the benefits of the System beingr 
equalise enjoyed. Us expense should be equally shared. 

Does the existing Law violate this principle of 
equality ? — which is but another name for Justice ? In 
o^er words, if an attempt was actually made, in the 
formation of the present law, to carry ont that princi- 
ple, was the attempt successful? Is the law such, that 
it oannot be greatly improved, if, indeed, it cannot be 
made entvely satis&ctory to every man in the State 
whose only objection is, not to Free Schools, but to 
the inequality of the present law ? 

We propose, in a few words, to show — , 

First— That the present law, in its practical opera- 
tion, is not equal. 

Second — That the great fec^ture, of the amend- 
ments of the committee of the Senate, and of the bill 
which passed the Assembly, is in each case, to destroy 
this inequality y and to illustate our motto : — ^Equal- 
ity or Benefits — Equality op Burdens. 

By recurring to our statement of the main features 
of the existing School Law, it will be seen that each 
county receives a portion of the Common School Fund, 
in the ratio of its population as compared with the 
whole State, and that this money is apportioned to the 
several towns on precisely the same principle. That 
the Board of Supervisors then direct each town to raise, 
by town tax, an amount equal ko that thus received. 

And that the same Board raise by County Tax an 
amount equal to the aggregate received by the County 
from the State, and this is apportioned to the towns 
upon the ratio already mentioned. 

There is but one step more between the collection 
and the application of this money. That step, is its 
Distribution xo the Districts. And, though the last 
step, it is very far from being the least. It is this, 
which has caused 

* This (preat commotioii, 
Tke ooimtry through'>- 

which has frightened Senators from their propriety — 
which caused 15,000 persons, out of the 92,000 who 
voted against it on its passage, to petition for a repeal 
or modification of the law. This would not frighten 
such men as lived in the times that " tried mens souls," 
it is true ; but the people now are compelled to take 
up with such material as they have, and they must not 
be surprised if occasionally they enlist a soldier, who, 
though he struts mightily when filling his cartridge box 
and burnishing his musket, breaks the lines and aban- 
dons the field, at the first onset by the enemy. 

To return. We have now traced the State, Covnty, 
and Town Money, combined, into the hands of the 
Town Superintendent of Common Schools, who is by 
law charged with the duty of its distribution to the Dis- 
tricts-^which is the last step before it reaches the 
hands of the Teachers. \Upon what basis or ratio does 
the Superintendent make this distribution ? Upon that 
of population? No. In the proportion of the relative 
aggi'^g&te School attendance in each District, daring 
the last year ? No. In proportion to the number of 
months a school was taught the previoui^ year ? No. 
In proportion to the number of indigent children ex- 
empted from the payment of the rate bill ? No. Not 
one of all these enters into the ratio upon which, by 
law, he is required to make the distribution. But he 
is required to distribute the money to all the Districts 
in his town, in proportion, — so says the law — to the 
number of children between the ages of five and six- 
teen residing in each District the previous year. 

As we have no actual case before ue^ (lowing the 
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practical opera tioa of this plan of District Distributioo* 
we will suppose one which will not fail to illuatrale 
the principle involved. 

During the year eodiog Ut July, 1849, the oumber 
of children taught in the Common Sohoola of this Coun- 
ty, was 33,873. The amount of money received by 
the Districts in that year from the State, County and 
Town was, $23,036 94—or nearly a dollar for evfry 
scholar taught in ltj49. If Mr. Beekman's Senate 
bill were to be adopted, the amount distributed would 
be 030,715 92— or about a dollar and a quaner per 
scholar. 

[Contintied.] 
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JL DARK FICTURIS OF CAliIFORNIA. 

A returned Califomian, a gentleman of probity 
and intelligence, writes as a deplorable account of 
matters and things in the so-called paradise of the 
Pacific — so widely differing from the spirit of the 
California press, that perhaps the contrast will help 
to sober a little the excited imaginations of those 
among ns, yet panting to go to the land, where for- 
tunes are to be had for the mere picking up. He , 
says the avarice and cupidity of the land specula- 
tors and newspapers, induce them to send home the 
most wicked reports eonocrning the plenteousness 
of gold. Seven eiehths of the people who have gone to 
GBBfomia, he thinks, have oeen egre^ously hum- 
bugged. The land speculators he calls just so many 
land pirates. The necessaries of life are hard to 
be got at any price. Thousands are dying with 
the Benrvy and other diseases, of which the newB- 
papera, for their own interest, take never any cog- 
nizance of. Five out of every twelve are sick, and 
outof every five, three either die or are invalids 
foot life. One-half of the people who go to Califor- 
nia, intending to return to the Atlantic states, in 
two or three years, will never return to their homes, 
our informant thinks. The Qold Regions will make 
BM>re widows and orphans in one year, than did the 
whole of the Mexican war. There are more beg- 
gars — more real misery and poverty — in California, 
he says, than can be foundin any state in the Union. 
There are hundreds of 'citizens* in the streets of 
San Franeisoo, Sacramento, and other towns, ivho 
know not whiUier to turn to look for food. Starva- 
tion at every step stares them in the face. Thous- 
ands would gladly return home, had they the means 
to do BO. He says it is the object of the speculators 
to delude men there from every quarter of the world 
only to find a profitable market for their merchan- 
diie, thur houses, their sheds and shanties — for 
hitman beings must have shelter and something to 
eat, even though they steal one, and beg for the 
other. But we shall let our friend tell the rest of 
his own story in his own way— thus : 

Kthe people of the United States would but pause 
and reflect upon the powerful influence of a few 
moneyed men, in league with the press, and how ex- 
tremely well that inluence is exercised, they would 
soon become rational again ; the great Uioroughfare 
to California would soon be closed, and peace and 
quiet would again reign triimiphantly around our 
hearth-stones. If the people will count the cost of 
a journey to California and back, they will see that 
they are losing wealth, instead of gaining it. Not 
less than $600 to every man, besides Ute outfit, 
which^ on the average, cannot be less than |ilOO 
more. Now we will suppose that 200,000 men from 
the States have sone to California, and it costs them 
on an average $600 to go and come, together with 
their outfit, which in the a^egate will sum up 
$12,000,000. ^hen comes l£e cost of living, say 



one year at $S ^ day, which makes $1095 mo?fito 
the man, which in the aggregate makes $281,000,- 
000. This vast amount is only to go and come, and 
stay one year. Now is there a rational man in 
America, after twenty minutes cool deliberation, 
will say $231,000,000 worth of gold can be Uken 
from the mines of California in one year. I am sure 
that not one man that has ever visited the sold 
mines, can say truly (if he has his senses,) tnat 
the 20th part of this amount has vet been taken, or 
the tenth part ever can be taken by that number of 
men in one year. And if this be true, who can or 
who will supply the deficiency, or the balance of trade 
against the emigrants to California. 

During m^ stay at Sacramento City, my business 
called me daily to many parts of it, (being in the 
woood and timber trade.) My feelings at last be- 
came callous against the groans and moans of the 
sick and dving ; more especially in the month of 
December last. Thousands had come down from 
the mines, sick and worn down with fatigue, and 
pitched their tents on the wet and muddy ground, 
and many who had not already the fever, were soon 
attacked with it, and on every side ns I passed 
through the streets, I could hear the heart-break- 
ing supplications of the wretched sufferers. Let a 
man in the United States picture to himself being 
sick in a foreign land, in one of those California 
tents, perched on a wet and muddy soil, with no 
floor but the damp ground, with no fire in the tent 
to dry it, or to dispel the gloom within : no feeling 
friend to bathe his bumine forehead oi^ meistto his 
parched -lips-; no sympathetic sigh from t^osehe 
called his friends, fbr necessity now compels those 
who were his friends to take care of themselves ; 
for the universal argument is, I cannot afford to 
spend my time just to gratify his unnecessary 
wantd. They will therefore depart, seeking some 
employment, and many has been the instance that 
the patient died without the presence of a friend to 
close his eyes ; and if the dead man has left money 
enough to buy him a coffin, he is placed in it with- 
out ceremony, and hurried away to a shallow grave 
prepared for him. If the patient has left Ao money, 
his remains ars often wrapped in his own bed sheets 
and placed in a grave witn as little ceremony as 
possible. It is indeed heart-rending to see the de- 
pravity of the public mind, in relation to the buri- 
al of the dead. In San Francisco, the suburbs are 
one vast buryinff ground, although an ordinMice 
has been passed by the authorities to suppress the 
practice. You can frequently see gjraves not three 
feet deep, with the coffins and sometimes the corpses 
exposed, and not one grave in 100 has an epitaph or 
even the name of the occupant. 

It is a singular fact that men who go to Califor- 
nia, lose all compassion tor one another. Ei'tai 
those who have b^n friends and eompani(Mis all the 
way from the States— friends fbr life— even broth- 
ers have been known to desert one another when 
in the very jaws of death. 

Among the men who were in-my employ, thvee 
of them deserted their companions, who had been 
friends all the wa^ across the plains, one of whem 
died with a fever in a hut on his bed on the damp 
ground. He expired when alone and was found 
with distorted features, his mouth and eyes wide 
open — ^his friend at work net 80 rods from his hut 
Another one was taken to the hospital; the other 
was left to a miserable hotel with an old gun and 
$10 in money. What was their fate I never learned. ^ 

The same feeling pervades throughout California 
as generally obtains on the field of battle. Every 
man for himself ! 

I will mention one circumstance, out of many 
which I could narrate, which particularly touched 
my sympathy. An aged man of 55 years, who fre- 
quently visited me in my log cabin, told me tha 
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hiBtory of the oir«uniBt»nces wMoh induced him to 
come to Califbrnia ; he 8»id he was from western 
New-York— that four yeajB ago his two brothers- 
in-law, merchants, obtained his name to bank pa- 
per to the amount of POOO; they failed, and he had 
to mortgage his farm, worth $6,000, to raise the 
money to pay the notes ; the mortgage was due in 
May, 1849, and he, by agreement, got the payment 
extended until May, 1860 ; he started for California 
with a wealthy old friend and neighbor; they 
tented and messed together all the way across the 
Plains ; he has been able to work ten days and 
earn $80 dollars, the balance of the time has been 
sick. His old friend had met with heavy losses in 
lumber, was taken sick, and removed down the 
river, leaving him destitute, and not one dollar in 
his pocket. It was heart-rending to hear the bit- 
terness of his grief, as he talked much about his 
wife and daughter, who were both on a death-bed, 
when he left, sick wiUi consumption; but their 
great anxiety was to obtain money to save the 
farm, and persuaded him to go. 

Oh! cursed gold of California! what a weapon 
thou art in the hands of the adversary of human 
happiness ! Men that will resort to such means as 
are often used, such as spilling gold dust on the 
banks of the river, near the Sacramento City, luid 
then making a great bluster in washing it with 
pans for the purpose of making an excitement, and 
.eausing it to be published as rich veins of gold, to 
deceive the people, will resort to any other means 
in their power to fill their own coffers, and are 
more depraved, if possiblei than the pirate on the 
high seas. 



A Noble Boy.— A touching incident occurred 
recently at a steamboat sinking, in the Missouri 
river, near St. Louis. Among the persons who 
were swept overboard, were a woman and boy, 
about twelve years of age. A man on the steam- 
er seeing the boy buffeting the waves just be- 
yond the boat, threw him a rope, and called to 
him to take hold of it. The litUe fellow replied, 
•* never mind me— I can swim — save mamma." 
They were both rescued. Such a boy, in now-a- 
days of selfishness, should swell his parents' hearts 
with pride. 
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Natubal History or Ma:-, by Wm. F. Vait Amrikdok. 1846- 
We have perused thiu interesting volume with great plea- 
gure and satisfaction. U is an able and comprebensiye expo- 
sition of the important principles involved in the science of 
rthnology, as connected with the kindred sciences of Physi- 
ology and Psychology. The author has thoroughly studied, 
apd weU digested his subject, and exhibits an intimate and 
extensive aequ^ntance irith the yrotlu of his learned prede. 
oessors. as well in ancient as in modern times. The subject 
itself is one of deep interest to the student of humanity; and 
the perusal of this work will weU repay the time and atten- 
tfon which ijaay be devoted to its perusal. We are not pre 
pared fuUy to assent to aU the doctrines promulgated and 
maintained by JIfr. Van Amrinigt : but we can cordially 
commend a careful examination of his views, and of the ar- 
guments on which they are based, to every student. 

As Americans we may reasonably indulge a feeling of pride 
In the pvblication of a work on a complieated and exceeding- 
ly dlfUcult problem, which has for bo long a period engaged 
the attention and researches of the most eminent foreign 
Authors : and we trust Mr. Van Amrindge will be sustained 
by every f^end to the improvement and eiq^anilon of our 
natiODia literature. 



ChAMBKE^S MiSCBLLAKIBS op UsBFUL AlfD EKTBBTAIirilfa 

Krowlbdob. Boston : Oould, Kendall It Lincoln. 18fiO. 

Here is a perfect treasury of Useful and Entertaining Know- 
ledge, firam one of the greatest benefactors of the age, Wm, 
Chmahwt, of Edinburgh, one of the editors of Chambers well 
known and widely appreelatcd Edinburgh Journal. We know 
of no series of books so likely to become universal fiavoriteg 
among children, and to prove instructive, as well as inter- 
estlng to *'chlldren of a larger growth," than these ten beau- 
tiful volumes, so elegantly got up, and so neatly printed. 
Since they have lain upon our table, the current of play has 
been sadly checked among the children in our neighborhood, 
and one after another has applied for the loan of the vcd* 
uues, until they are well nigh worn thread bare— or would 
have been but for their excellent binding, and the superior 
quality of the paper. Group after group of Intelligent and 
animated fiaoes are held In long suspense over their attrac- 
tive pages. Blesslfagsontheheadof WHUam Cftati^rt— the 
beneitector of the rising generation ! 

Putnam's Distbict School Libbaby.— Our attention has 
recently been called to a very valuable series of publications 
lately Issued by O. P. Putnam of New York, and designed for 
the use of the several District Libraries. They comprise 
choice seleotions firom those '^weUs of English, pure and un- 
defiled" Geoffrey Chaucer, and Edmund Spenser, Taylor, 
Barrow, South, and the old divines, several of the works 
of Washington Irving, Prior's beautiful edition of Oli- 
ver Goldsmith, In four volumes ; Tuokennan's Optimist, 
Dwlght's Illustrated Mythology, Mrs. Ellet's Family Pic 
tures, Curson's Monasteries of the Levant, Ford's Spain, 
Layard'B Ninevah, Kingslake's "Eotben" and "Crescent and 
the Cross," Cowper's Homer. Hawks' Egypt, Spencer's Trav- 
els in the East, Parkman's California, Bayard Taylor's -'Yiews 
Afoot," and "Eldorado," Turnbull's Italy, St. John's Lybian 
Desert, Tsohudl's Peru, and several other interesting and at- 
tractive books. In our judgment, the entire series Is well 
adapted to the purposes for which It Is designed : and we can 
safely and cheerfully recommend it to the patronage of 
Trustees of School Districts, and of parents generally. 
A Guide Boob for Parents, Teachers, and Scholars. By 

Edward Rogers. Utica : iS49. 

This little work is designed by the author, an experienced 
and able Teacher, as a brief and comprehensive system of 
moral ethics, for the use of our common schools, and consists 
of a series of well written and Instructive Essays on various 
sutgeots connected with the training of youth. We are com- 
pelled to differ with Mr. Rogers in his view of tfie impor- 
tance of the science of Yocal Music in our common schools : 
believing as we do that It Is an essential element In moral 
training. In all other respects however, the work is well 
worthy the attention of parents and traehers. 
The Harmonia : A collection of Easy Songs for Schools and 

Social Circles. By S. W. Oonb. Albany : £. H. Peaae k, 

Co. 1850. 

We have examined this little work, and think It one of 
the best collections of Yocal Music for the use of Schools, we 
have anywhere met with. The selections are admirable ; 
many original pieces of choice music and poetry are inter- 
spersed throughout the volume : and the execution of the 
work is far sup^or to anything which has heretofore come 
under our notice. Mr. Cone Is himself a practical Musician 
of high and deserved celebrity, and we can safely and cor- 
dially recommend the work as one In all respects well adap- 
ted to the use of schools and teachers. 
Elemxntabt Princifles of SciENTirc Aoricultubb. By 

John T. Norton, Prof, of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 

in Yale College. Albany : E. H Pease & Co. 1850. 

This work Is published under the Immediate auspices of 
the N. Y. Stato Agricultural Society ; and is a full, com- 
plete, and comprehensive exposition of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of practical andscientlflc agriculture. We trust ir. may 
find its way into every School District Library of the State. 
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THB -WIIJ) ROSE TRBB. 

Bt Mim Axmbnia T. Pxrpxm* 
Al*dj widiiiig to pemuMle luir agwd UXhtt to aooompMiy 
her to her veitern home, Tiyidlj described to him the trees 
and flowers of that beautiful place, but still hisreplj was oy- 
er "■ No mj child, here hare I liyed, and here will I die, and 
lihiiih otoire of that wild rose tree in the meadow, than of all 
yeni treea and flowers.'* 

Yon may ^U of trees of sturdy oak, 

Where the woodman's axe, the eUence ne'er broke ; 

Of the willow's ware, of the yerdant pine. 

Of the purple grapes on the slender yine ; 

But dearer, far dearer to me than all, 

Is the wild rose tree, by the meadow wall ! 

Ton may talk of your roses in yale and dell, 
Of their brilliant hues, and their fragrant smell. 
Of their leayes bespangled wfth drops of dew ; 
Ferhapa, Und daughter, they're dear to yoo, 
But dearer, far dearer, to me than all. 
Is the wild rose tree by the meadomwaU. 

You may tftlk of the yielet'i deep blue eye, 

How it seems to reflect the ainre sky ; 

Of the spotless snow, of ♦he lily fair, 

Too loVe ytur home, and the .flowerets there ; 

But dearer, fiur dearer, to me than all. 

Is the rofe tree that wayet by the meadKnr wall. 

I plucked its blossoms when but a child, 
Berelling anund like the breezes wild, 
I bound them in wreaths in my flowing hair 
And gladlj inhaled their perfomed air j 
And I thought ( could hear the fairies call, 
From the wild rose tree by the meadow wall. 

My steps are feeble, my head silyered o'er, 
By the hand of time, and soon, no more 
Will my aged form on tliis earth be found ; 
But ere I am laid in the cold damp ground, 
Dear child may thy hand strew o,«r my pall, 
Some flowers from the tree by the meadow waU. 
State Normal School, Albany, N- Y* 



Lusis Natub-b— A curious freak of nature, the Port- 
land Advertiser says, may be seeihoQ an apple tree in 
Medford, in the yard of Mr. Nathan Childs. Upon a 
branch of this tree there arc three large white roses, 
originally there were fire ; and what Is still more singu* 
lar, b that they are all apon a new sprout of this year's 
growth; 
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THB TWO YTLLAJam' BaX9* 

BY MISS LUCT A. BAHDALL. 

There are two beantiful little yillages, so peevliarly 
situated in two different States, that any observer be* 
tween them might notice, with ease, every proceed- 
ing in either. They are both near the boundary line 
between their respective States^—- so near, that an 
hour's walk, at an easy pace, would bring us from one 
to the other, — both alike in the soft beauty with which 
they lie nestling among green vallies and gently un- 
dulating hills, and yet so different in their social and 
moral aspect. 

In one State the Free School law was established, 
and by its regulations every penniless urchin that 
would otherwise hang around the streets until man- 
hood, learning all manner of " slang" phrases and 
tricks, and then be a burden and a bane to society, 
might receive a thorough education, and be thus fitted 
to fill the highest places of the land if such was his 
aspiration ; and if the aims of the youthful citizen fell 
below that brilliant point, to live in tranquil enjoy- 
ment, enriched by the jewels of thought and the re- 
fined gold of good*books, and at peace with God and 
man. 

The beneficial effects of this great law were already 
visible. The bright looks of children, whose minds 
were beceming- susceptible of the purest and highest 
enjoyments, the pleasant school-houses, and the almost 
entire absence of those depraved children who usually 
throng the comers of village streets, struck the casu- 
al' looker-on, with emotions of pleasure, to see that 
men werb at length becoming sensible that the best 
gift for their children,—- one that would serve them in 
peace or in war— would be a good education. 

In the other village, (that of N*— — ,) this great so- 
cial blessing was wanting. At the '* comer grocer- 
ies" idle boys collected,-*-some lounging in the bright 
sunshine, 4>ther8 debating the last dog-fight and the 
probiible prospect of another, and others settling some 
miniature " affair oi honor" by the law of their fists. 
Most of these boys had poor parents, who would wil- 
lingly have taken them from these scenes of depravi- 
ty, and sent them to school, had it been in their power 
so to do ; but, " no, it was more than they could do 
even to support their children, much less afford to 
send them to school !" 
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Richard Alien was the name of a boy residing in 
the Free School State, in the sweet little Tillage of 
H . He waa the only son of a poor widow, 

who continued to support herself and two children, by 
keeping a little variety store. Richard, or Dicky, as 
he was commonly called, went to school regularly 
with his young sister Lily ; and when the school hours 
were over, and all the little duties about the house, 
such as splitting wood, bringing water, &c., were 
done, devoted himself to reading, for which employ- 
ment his studies at school had given him a strong 
relish. Lily and he drew their books every Friday 
afternoon from the School Library, and in- the eve- 
nings, instead of rioting about the streets on his part, 
and useless slumber on hers, they took turns in 
reading aloud to their dearly loved mother, as she sat 
sewing or knitting within the cheerful little store. 

Near H was a small pond, embosomed in a 

beautiful piece of woods, which on account of its rep- 
utation for good fishing places, drew many of the 
boys from the neighboring villages around it. Some, 
times Dicky would go down and get a string of fish 
for his mother, and this necessarily drew him into a 
great deal of boy-society, all of which was not as 
choice as his mother could have wished. However 
Dicky, knowing the old proverb, that " eyil commu- 
nications conupt good manners," generally kept 
pretty well aloof from the vicious boys, who were by 
no means scarce around the silver little sheet of water. 

There was one boy who often came down there 
from N , who generally seeured a seat near 

Dicky when he was there, and strove to draw him 
into conversation, generally with the motive of ^ tak- 
ing him off," as a fellow of no spirit whatever, before 
his own very high-minded associates, who received 
all such efforts for the public amusement with very de 
cided symptoms of approbation, especially, when de- 
signed to ridicule a boy like Dieky, who evidently 
liked their room better than their company, and who 
always avoided them when possible. 

This boy amused hjmself an hour at a time by ridi- 
culing Dicky to make him angry, and then would be 
off to his own village with an exquisite coterie to 
mimic the ** little parson," as he called him, for the 
special pleasure of " the gang," as these young ^en^le 
men classically styled themselves. 

He went by the name of Edward Cranr ; he 
was an only son, and his mother, a poor widow like 
Mrs. Allen, earned a scanty living by taking in plain 
sewing. Many a night when there was no moon, nor 
even a star in the dark vault of heaven, she sot nione 
by the waning light of her feeble candle, the little re- 
mains of the fire smouldering away upon the hearth, 
sewing, her cheek pale, her hands trembling with long 
toil, and her heart not much pleasanter than the cheer- 
less ni^t. Alone, I say, for Edward was generally 
engaged in idling about the dark streets, in company 
with three or four other equally choice spirits. 

Poor Mrs. Crane deeply lamented her inability to 
keep him at home, and out of the baneful influence 



which she well knew the other boys ex cised upon 
him. But it was of no use to talk. 

" Edward, dear," she would say," don't go out to- 
night ; come, stay with me, — I'm all alone. Besides, 
I don't like to have you with John Sedley and those 
boys ; they swear, and use bad language. I'm sure, 
my son, that you can't gain any good from them, and 
you do gain.a great deal of evil." 

'O ! nonsense, mother ! I don't swear a bit, and 
ft's so awfully dull here. If I could read or write it 
would be better ; but as it is, there's no fun at all to 
be had here. Let me go, for X promised Tom Gr«ve 
to come over to his father's tavern to-night." 

' Don't, Edward ! there is so much noise over there 
every night. It is really disgraceful, and I can't bear 
to think of my boy's having anything to do with it*" 

" ! mother ! I don't make hardly no noise at all, 
and to night I'll be right still, just to keep you quiet." 

" So you say, Neddy, but how am I to know that 
you won't forget your promise the moment you're 
out of my sight, and be noisy ? And what is worse, 
my dear, there are certainly bad men and habitual 
drinkers at Grove's tavern. I know it by their vicious 
looks and red faces." 

" Vicious looks aint always a sign of vicious folks, 
mother. I've promised Tommy, and I'll go. So I'm 
off!" 

And taking his ragged hat from the table, he 
marched out into the intense darkness of the njght. 

His mother w^uld gaze after him sometimes, with a 
tear trembling on her eyelids, and then with a deep 
sigh turn to her work again. How gladly would she i 
have sent her dearly beloved son to school. But she 
could not even think of paying such an amount of- 
money when the avails of the very utmost of her en- 
deavors did not even suffice to feed and clothe them , 
comfortably. She had never received an education, 
otherwise she would have been better able to support 
herself. Poor Mrs. Crane was tasting th e b tr 
fruits of ignorance. 

Edward was naturally affectionate and amiable, but 
his mother had allowed him to luxuriate in the com- 
pany of bad boys quite too long From his ealrliest 
childhood, he had formed one of the " gang" of unem- 
ployed and listless boys, who made it their business to | 
ridicule every one who had the slightest pretensions * 
to gentility, or who showed the smallest aversion to ; 
them, to loaf along the streets all day and a part oi'i 
the night, and to smoke the bits of cigars that lay j 
around on the bar-roorn floor of "Old Grove's tavern." 1 
Thus the flowers of good that naturally blossomed in 
his heart were gradually overgrown by the weeds of 
bad society, and finally choked by the noxious plants I 
of vice. j 

Mrs. Crane saw no way to prevent her boy from 
being thus mingi^u up, as it were, with the very 
dregs of the village. Her gentle arguments were 
quite silenced by the boisterous reasons given by 
Edward, to account for his frequent absences from 
his home, for ft was still home, although lonely snd 
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gloomy. The sympathizing neighbors shook their 
headft WLud sighed as they saw Edward Orane go by 
with half a dozen young scapegraces that they knew 
were on the broad path to certain destraction. 

" Edward;' said Richard Allen, one glorious eve- 
ning in summer, as the boys aal fishing by the Uttle 
eipanse of water," why will you act so?*' 

He spoke energetically, for Edward had been teas- 
ing him as usual,.and for some time he had not been 
paying any attention to him, nor to the shouts of 
laughter which came from the N boys. But 

these young gentlemen had strayed away in search of 
some « better fun," and there was no one there, then, 
except Dicky and Ned. 

Ned looked up surprised. " Why iny little preacher, 
what started yon so t" 

" Nonsense ! Ned, I am in earnest. Why don't 
you go to school, or do something to keep you from 
the society of those boys ? My mother would not be 
easy if she thought that I had anything to do With 
those boys who seem to be your closest friends." 
'-f ' ** Your mother don't know nothing about it ! And 
''Y all the boyfe of the neighborhood say that you are a 
great fool to go to school. There's both rhyme and 
reason for you, sir !" 

To tell the* truth Ned, was really astonished to see 
Dick take so much notice of him, as always heretofore 
'he had preserved a quiet and dignified silence when 
he had rallied him. 

" Well, in the first place," answered Dick, "I don't 

think that I care greatly what the boys say of me, even 

ni: lif I entertained the slightest respect for their opinions, 

je ^hieh fortunately I do not ;— but I really am surprised 

^ Ito see your actions. I thought you had more self- 

(^1 irespectj more manliness. At first I imagined you to 

^i Ibe in fun, but if you are, your jokes continue a long 

^ ilime. Do try, Ned, to avoid those boys, if you don't 

,0 want to be like them ! Why don't you go to school ?" 

i t Ned was f^irily touched by Dick's earnest manner, 

and answered, for once in his life, with sincerity : 

^ ' '"Why don't I go to schooll ' Because I eatet, 

^ J)ick Allen ! Do you suppose money drops into ray 

^^ iiand firom the clouds 1 Why it costs most everything 

J 4 to go to school ; and you know very well that mother 

L^ iB as poor as a church mouse ! And as to keeping 

^ keompany with those boys, what else can I do ? I must 

^ have some fun with somebody ; and our house is a dull 

ilace enough-^for I can't read, like yon!" 

" Then, dear Ned, come to our house, and I will 

.__jlp you learn. It is too bad, I know, that you c^n't 

y^ |o to school, free of costs, as I can — but, at least, I 

^i Ban help you. I'm sure that our house is not dull, 

^ thanks to mother and Lilly, and our School Library." 

** Well, I really will come Dick — you see if I don't,' 

, laid Ned, earnestly, as Dick rose, with his string of 

. j ishes, and began to put up his fishing tackle, for de- 

^. ^artufe. 

ifr " That's right, Ned ! and if you don't want to come 
f^' lo certain ruin, pn^ don't associate with Johnny Sed- 
^ tey and Tommy Groves, and those fellows, so much ;~ 
ooK^Tknow your mothe r don't like it !" 
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*< No more she don't, Ned ? But if every one spoke 
as encouragingly as you do, Dick, I wouldn't be so bad. 
But all the neighbors seem to think me a regular ras- 
cal." 

" Well, good bye, Ned— I must go. Lily will won- 
der why I have been gone so late." 

Ned bent his steps slowly homeward, with his hands 
deep in his ragged pockets, revolving in his mind the 
proposition of Richard Allen. But his dreams of 
learning aud progress were short-lived enough. 

Scarcely had he entered N , when a drove of 

thoughtless boys pounced upon him, and, anxious to 
know the cause of his thoughtfulness, soon *' fished" 
it all out of him. How they ridiculed him ! Ar- 
row after arrow of their low-bred sarcasm pierced 
the thin crust of real earnestness which had formed 
around his heart. At length, driven to a state 
of ahnost desperation, he joined in the geq^ral laugh' 
and declared himself to have been *' only in fun." This 
avowal was received by his young companions with 
shouts of applause, upon which they all adjourned to 
the gap in the fence of a neighboring apple orchard. 

Edward thought of the promise he had broken, many 
times, but always with a sense of deep humiliation 
to think that he had broken it. He therefore kept 
aloof from all places where he was at all likely 
to meet with Dick Allen, for people always shun 
those to whom they have done as they would not be 
done by. Dick often wondered why Ned Crane did 
not come, as he had promised, and was really sorry 
that he did not ; for he had hoped to be of some ben- 
efit to him ; but he never saw him at the water side, 
and, as his mother disliked to have him go to the vil* 
lage of N ^, he never saw him at all^ 

Years rolled by, and our two heroes grew to "man's 
estate" — ^but how different were their characters. 
As he grew up, Ned Crane gradually drew nearer and 
nearer to the whirling vortex of evil, and at length be- 
came totally overwhelmed. Ruin and despair surrou nd- 
ed him, and, driven to a state of perfect recklessness, 
he began toicommit theft. He was immediately de- 
tected, and thrown into prison, where he remained 
for more than two years, and when he at length was 
liberated, he fell back at once into his old course of 
idling about the streets. Well was it for his poor mo- 
ther that, worn to a perfect shadow by toil and grief, 
she had long ago sunk, broken-hearted, into the silence 
of the tomb. ' 

At first, his mother's death had startled Edward 
into a faint sensation of remorse ; but h^ strove to 
drown this unwelcome feeling in the wild transports 
of inebriation, and he succeeded too well. He was 
soon conveyed to the village Almshouse, where he 
spent the miserable remnant of his days, in a state of 
helpless idiocy, for his course of life had undermined 
the little reason which he possessed. 

How different was Richard's career ! Growing up 
beneath the light of education, the seeds of love and 
righteousness, which were sown daring his early school- 
days, had grown, and budded and blossomed, and now 
spread around on every side the ricli fi:agrance of holy_ 
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deedfl. His mother lived just long enoas;b to see lier 
dnldren'happy'and well settled, and then died in their 
anna with a blessing lingering on her last breath. Sur- 
rounded by the sunshine of love and the still waters of 
perfect peace he became a benefit to society, a strong 
advocate of the plan of national education, and the 
respected suggestir of many approved ways of bet- 
tering the evils of the State, which were indeed few, 
while the glorious beams of Free Education shoae 
upon it. 

Ooe-twentieth part' of the' large sum which was 
drawn from the public fund for the support of the 
useless Edward Crane, would have bestowed a good 
education and good principles upon nearly fifty such 
boys as he once was, thus preserving them from his 
miserable fate, and bestowing so many good and val- 
uable citizens upon the State. 

Richard Allen had paid back, twenty-fold, the sum 
which had been expended on his education, and had, 
at the same time, given large amounts to the schools 
of his^neighborhood. How much better would it have 
been, if poor Edward Crane could have received the 
advantages which Richard so gladly' improved. The 
want of a good education had blasted the plants of 
promise, and engendered the poisonous shoots oi evil, 
and he thus became]a burden to society, and a useless 
consumer of the public funds. 

If part of those countless sums which have been so 
liberally showered on institutions of ^charity, and 
Houses of Refuge, could have been bestowed on the 
great cause of Public Education, those institutions 
would soon be out of use ; for if the minds of our na- 
tion could be illumined with the light of knowledge, 
who would "Zander blind ly^into the broad paths that 
lead to ruin ? 

StatelJ^ormal SehooL Albany. 

SUPPORT FRBB SCHOOIiS. 

From CoL Horri/s life of General Marion. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

I often went to see Marion. Our evenings were 
passed as might have been expected, between two 
old friendslwho had spent their better days togeth- 
er in scenes of honorable enterprise and danger. 
On the night of the last visit I ever made him, ob- 
serving that the dock was going for ten, I asked him 
if it were not near his hour of rest. 

<<0h no," said he* '*w.e must not talk of bed yet. 
It is but seldom, yon know, that we meet, and as 
tills may be our last, let us take all we oaa of it in 
a chat. What do you think of the times. 

«*0 glorious times !" said I. 

" Yes, thank God !" replied he, "they are glori- 
ous times indeed ; and fiilly equal to all that we 
had in hope when we drew our swords for indepen- 
dence. But I am afraid they wont last long." 

I asked him why he thought so. 

"Oh, knowledge sir," said he "is wanting!- 
knowledge is wanting ! Israel of old, you know, 
was destroyed for lack of knowledge ; and aU na- 



tions, all individuals, have oome to nought from the 
same cause." 

I told him I thought we were too happy to change 
so soon. 

**Ps]iaw !" replidd he, that is nothing to the pur- 
pose. Happiness signifies nothing, if it be not 
known, and properly yalued. Satan, we are told, 
was once an angel of light, but for want of duly 
considering his glorious state, he rebelled and lost 
all. And how many hundreds of young Carolinians 
have we not known, whose fathers left them all Hie 
means of happiness; elegant estates; handsome 
wives ; and, in short, every blessing that the most 
luxurious could desire? Yet they oould not rest, 
until, by drinking and gambling, they had fooled 
away their fortunes, parted from their wives, and 
rendered themselves the Teriest beggars and black- 
guards on earth. 

Now, .why was all this, but /or lack of knowledge ? 
For had those silly ones but known the evils of poY- 
erty, what a vile thing it is to irear a dirty shirt, a 
long beard and ragged coat ; to go without a dinner, 
or to sponge for it am<»ig growling relations ; or to 
be bespattered, or run over in the streets, by the 
sons of those who were once their fathers' overseen ; 
I say, had these poor, boobies in the days of their 
prosperity, known these things, as they now do, 
would they have squandered away the {Mrecious 
means of independence and pleasure, and have 
brought themselves to all this shame and sorrow ? 
No ! never, never, never. 

"And so it is, most exactly, with nations. If 
those that are free and happy, did but know thetr 
blessings, do you think they would ever exohange 
them for slavery ? If the Carthagenians, for esam- 
ple, in the days of their freedom and self-govern- 
ment, when they obeyed oio laws, but of their own 
making,; paid no taxes, but for their own benefit, 
and free as air, pursued their own interest as they 
liked ; I say, if that once glorious and happy peo- 
ple had known their blessings, would they have 
sacrificed them all, by their accursed factions, to 
the Romans, to be ruled, they and their children, 
with a rod of iron, to be burdened like beasts, and 
crucified likemalefactors ? No, surely they would 
not. 

"Well, now to br/ng this home to ourselves. We 
fought for self-government; and God has been 
pleased to give us one, better calculated, perhaps, 
to protect our rights, to foster our virtues, to call 
forth our energies, and to advance our condition 
nearer to perfection and happiness, than any gov- 
ernment that was ever framed under the sun. 

" But what signifies even this government, divine 
as it is, if it be not known and prized as it deserves ^* 

I asked him how he thought this was best to be 
done ? 

"Why, certainly,** replied he, "by free schools. 

I shook my head. 

He observed it, and asked me what I meant by : 
that ? 
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I told him I was ajfraid the legislature would look 
to their popularity, and dread the expense. 

He exclaimed "Ood preserve our legislature from 
such " penny wit and pound foolishness !" What 
sr ? keep a nation in ignoranoe rather than Tote a 

tittle of their own money for education !" 

i» « * * * • 

I sighed and told him I wished he had not broach- 
ed the subject, for it had made me very sad* 

" Yes," replied he, "it is enough to make any one 
sad. But it cannot be helped but by a wiser course 
of things ; for if people will not do what will make 
them happy, God will surely chastise them ; and 
this dreadful loss of public property, is one token 
of his displdBsure at our neglect of pubHo instruc- 
tion." 
I asked him if this were really his belief. 
" Tes sir," replied he, with great earnestness, "it 
is my belief, and I Would not exchange it for worlds. 
It is my firm belief that every evil under the sun is 
of the nature of chastisement, and appointed of the 
infinitely good Being, for our benefit. When you 
see a youths who, but lately, was the picture of 
bloom and manly beauty, now utterly withered and 
decayed; his body bent ; his teeth dropping out; his 
nose consumed; foeted breath, ichorous eyes, and 
hit whole appearance so putrid, ghastly, and loath- 
some, you are filled with pity and with horror ; you 
CSD hardly believe there is a God, or hardly refrain 
from charging him with cruelty. But where folly 
raves, wisdom adores. In this awftil scourge of 
lawless lust, wisdom discerns the infinite price 
which heaven sets on coiijugal purity and love. In 
like manner, the enormous sacrifice of public prop- 
erty, in the last war, being no more, as before ob- 
served, than the natural effects of public ignorance, 
ought to teach us, that of all sins, there is none so 
hateful to God as national ignorance ; that unfail- 
ing spring of national iNORATiruDX, bxbxllion, 

BLAVERT, and WRETCHEDNESS ! 

" But, if it be melancholy to think of so many el- 
egaht houses, rich furniture, fat cattle,. and preci- 
ous crops, destroyed for want of that patriotism, 
which a true knowledge of our interests would have 
inspired; then how much more melancholy, to think 
of those torrents of precious blood that were shed, 
tiiose cruel slaughters and massacres that took place 
among the citizens for the same cause ! As proof 
that such hellish tragedies would never have been 
acted had our state but been enlightened, only let 
us look at the people of New England. From Brit- 
ain their fathers had fied to America for religion's 
sake. Beligion had taught them that God created 
men to be happy : that to be happy they must have 
virtue: that virtue is not to be attained without 
knowledge, nor knowledge without instruction, nor 
public instruction] without free schools^ nor free 
schools without l^islative order. 

Among a people who fear God, the knowledge of 
duty, 18 the same as doing it. Believing it to be the 
totooBuaaaliifGed, 'Uet there be light," and be- 



lieving it to be the will of God that "all should be 
instructed, from the least to the greatest," these 
wise legislators at onoc set about pubUc instruction. 
They did not ask, how will my constituents like 
this ? won't they turn me out ? shaHI not lose my 
three dollars per day ? No I but fully persuaded 
that public instruction is God's will, because the 
people's good, they set about it.like the true friend 
of the people. 

" Now maiclc the happy Consequence. When the 
war broke out, you heard of no division in New 
England, no toryism, nor any of its horrid effects ; 
no houses in flames, kindled by the hands of fellow- 
citizens, no neighbors waylaying and shooting their 
neighbors, plundering their property, carrying off 
their stock, and aiding the British in the cursed 
work of American murder and subjugation. But 
on the contrary, with minds well informed of their 
rights, and hearts glowing with love for themselves 
and posterity, they rose up against the enemy, firm 
and united, as a band of shepherds against the ra- 
vening wolvs. 

And their valor in the field gave glorious proof 
how men will fight, when they know that their all 
is at stake. See Major Pitcaim, on the memorable 
19th of April, 1775, marching from Boston, with 
one thousand British regulars, to burn the Ameri- 
can stores at Concord. Though this heroic excur- 
sion was commenced under cover of night, the far- 
mers soon took the alarm, and gathering around 
them with their fowling pieces, presently knocked 
down one-fourth of their number, and caused the 
rest to run, as if, like the swine in the gosipel, they 
had a legion ofdevUs at their backs, 

" Now, with sorrowful eyes, let us turn to our 
own State, where no pains were overtaken to en- 
lighten the minds of the poor. There we have seen 
a people naturally as brave as the New Englanders, 
for mere 2acA; of knowledge of their blessings po$- 
sessed or their dangers threatened, suffer Lord Corn- 
wdkllis, with only sixteen hundred men^ to chase 
General Greene upwards of three hundred miles • 
In fact, to scout him through the two great States 
of South and North Carolina as far as Guilford 
court-house! And when Greene, joined at that 
place by two thoirsand poor, illiterate militia men, 
determined at length to fight, what did he gain by 
them, with all their numbers, but disappointment 
ai^d disgrace ? For though posted very advantage- 
ously behind the corn-field fences, they could not 
stand a single fire from the British, but in spite of 
their offksers, broke and fled like base-born slaves» 
leaving their loaded muskets sticking in the fence 
comers ! 

"But firom this shamefhl sight, ^m again to 
the land of free sehooU ; to Bunker's hill. There, 
behind a poor ditch of half a night's raising, you 
behold fifteen hundred militia men, waiting the ap-^ 
preach of three thousand British regulars, with a 
heavy train U artillery ! With such odds against 
I them> cmoh ffyKsM. odds in numbers, discipliae> annsi 
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said martial feme, wfll they not slirink from the 
contest, and, like their Southern friends, jump np and 
run ? Oh no ! to a man they have been taught to 
read ; to a man they hare been instructed to know, 
and dearer than life to prize, the blessings of free- 
dom. Their bodies are lying behind ditches, but 
their thoughts are on the wing, darting through 
eternity. The warning voice of God still rings in 
their ears. The hated forms of proud merciless 
kings pass before their eyes. Tkey look back to 
the days of old, and strengthen themselYCS as they 
think what their gallant forefathers dared for lib- 
erty and for them. They looked forward to their 
own dear children, and yearned over the unoffend- 
ing millions, now, with tearful eyes, looking up to 
them for protection. And shall this infinite host of 
deathless beings, created in God*s own image, and 
capable by virtue and EOfUAL laws, of endless 
progression in glory and happiness; shall they be 
arrested in their high career, and from the free 
born sons of God, be degraded into the slaves of 
man? Maddening at the accursed thought, they 
grasp their avenging firelocks, and dtawing their 
sights along the death-charged tubes, they long for 
the coming up 6t the JBritish thousands. Three 
times the British thousands came up; and three 
times the dauntless yeomen, waiting their near ap- 
proach, received them with storms of thunder and 
lightning that shivered their ranks, and heaped the 
field with their weltering carcases. 

" In short, my dear sir, men will always fight for 
their government, according to their sense of its 
value. To value it aright, they must understand 
it. This they cannot do without education. And a 
large portion of the citizens are poor, and can never 
attain that inestimable blessing, without the aid of 
government to bestow it freely upon them. And 
thd more perfect the government, the greater the 
duty to make it well known. Selfish and oppres- 
sive governments, indeed, as Christ observes, mu^t 
"hate the light, and fear to come to it, because 
their deeds are evil." But a fair and cheap gov- 
ernment, like our Republic, « longs for the light, 
nd rejoices to come to the light, that it may be 
manifested to be from God," and well worth all the 
vigilance and valor that an enlightened nation can 
rally for its defence. And God knows, a good gov- 
ernment can hardly ever be half anxious enough to 
give its citizens a thorough knowledge of its own 
excellencies. For as some of the most valuable 
truths, for lack of careful promulgation, have been 
lost, so the best governments on earth, if not duly 
known and prized, may be subverted. Ambitious 
demagogues will rise, and the people through igno- 
rance and love of change, will follow them. Vast 
armies wUl be formed, and bloody battles fought. 
And after desolating their country with all the hor- 
rors of civil WMT, the guilty survivors will have to 
bend their necks to the iron yoke of some stem 
usurper ; and like beasts of burden, to drag unpit- 
ied» jbhofe galliog chainnwhioh they have rivetted 
upon thomselves forever." 



This, as nearly as I can recollect, was the sub- 
stance of the last dialogue I ever had with Ma- 
rion. It was spoken with an emphasis which I shall 
never forget. Indeed he described the glorious ac- 
tion at Bunker's Hill, as though he had been one of 
the combatants. His agitation was great, his voice 
became altered and broken ; and his face kindled 
over with that living fire witii which it was wont to 
bum, when he entered the battles of his country. 
I rose from my seat as he spoke ; and on recovering 
from the magic of his tongue, I found myself bend- 
ing forward to the voice of my friend, and my right 
hand stretched to my sid« ; it was stretched to my 
side for the sword that was wont to bum in the 
presence of Marion when battle rose, and the crowd- 
ing foe was darkening around us. But thanks to 
God, *twas sweet delusion all. No sword hung 
burning by my side; no crowding foe darkened 
around us. In dust or in chains they had all van- 
ished away, and bright in its scabbard rested the 
sword of peace in my own pleasant halls on Win- 
yaw bay. 



BITGLISH SCHOOl^ DAMBS. 

BY MISS MITFORD. 

Daring the Churchwardenship of farmer Brookes, 
no less than three village teachers arrived at Aberleigh. 
It made more than half the business of our zealous 
and bustling man ot office, an amateur in such mat- 
ters, to instruct and overlook them. The first im- 
portation was Dame Whitaker, a person of no small 
importance, who had presided as head nurse over two 
generations of the Lacys, who founded the school, 
and was now, on the dispersion of her last set of 
nurslings to their different schools, promoted and 
banished to this distant government. Nobody could 
be more unfit for her new station, or better suited to 
her old. She was a nurse from top to toe. Round, 
portly, smiling ; with a coaxing voice and an indolent 
manner ; much addicted to snuff and green tea, to 
sitting still' to long stories, and to humoring children. 
She spoiled every brat she came near, just as she had 
been used to spoil the little Master Edwards and Miss 
Julias of her ancient domain. She could not have 
scolded if she would ; the gift was not in her. Under 
her misrule the school grew into sad disorder; the 
girls not only learned nothing, but unlearned what 
they knew before. Work was lost, even the new 
shifts of the Vicafs lady ; books were torn^ and for 
the climax of evil, no sampler was prepared to carry 
round at Christmas from house to house, — ^the first 
tin^e such an omission had occurred within the memo- 
ry of man. Farmer Brookes was at his wit's end. 
He visited the school six days in the week to adnion- 
ish and reprove ; he even went nigh to threaten that 
he would work a sampler himself, and he finally be- 
stowed on the unfortunate ex-nurse the nickname of 
Queen Log, a piece of disrespect, which, together 
¥rith other grievances, proved so annoying to poor 
dame Whitaker> that she found the air of Aberleigh 
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^ disagree with her ; abdicated that nnraly aod rebel- 
lious priQcii>ality> the school, and retired with great 
delight ta her quiet home in the deserted nursery, 
where, as fiir as I know, she still remains. 

The grief of the children on losing this most in- 
dnlgent non-instmctresB, was not mitigated by the ap- 
pearance or demeanor of her successor, who, at first, 
seemed a preceptress after- Farmer Brookes's own 
heart, a perfect Queen Stork. Dame Banks was the 
widow of a game-keeper, a little thin woman With a 
hooked nose, a sharp voice, and a prodigious activity 
of tongue. She scolded all day long, and for the first 
week passed for a great teacher. After that time, it 
began to be discovered, that, in sphe of her lessons, 
the children did not leara ; notwithstanding her ra- 
ting they did not mind ; and, in the midst of a 
continual bustle, nothing was ever done. Dame BrfnlTs 
was, in fact, a well-intentioned, worthy woman, with 
a restless, irritable temper, a strong desire to do her 
duty, and a woful ignorance how to set about it. 
She was rather too old to be taught either, at least 
she required a gentler instructer than the good church- 
warden, and so much ill-will was springing up between 
them, that be had even been heard to regret the loss 
of Bame Whittaker's quietness, when, very suddenly, 
pool Dame Banks fell ill and died. The sword had 
worn the scabbard ; but she was better than she 
seemed, a thoroughly well-meaning woman, grateful, 
pions, charitable ; even our man of office admitted this. 
The next in succession was one with whom my 
trifling pen, dearly as that light and fluttering instru 
meat loves to dally and disport over the surfaces of 
things, must uke no saucy freedom ; one of whom we 
all felt it impossible to speak or think without respect ; 
one who made Farmer Brookes's ofiice of advisor a 
anecure, by putting tlie whole school, himself included, 
in its proper place; setting every body in order and 
keeping them so. I don't know how she managed, 
onless by good sense and good humor, and that happy 
art of government which seems no art at all, because 
so perfect ; but the children werd busy and happy ; 
the vestry pleased ; and the churchwarden contented. 
All went well under Mrs. Allen. 

She was an elderly woman, nearer, perhaps, to sev- 
enty than to sixty, and of an exceedingly venerable 
and prepossessing appearance. Delicacy was her 
chief characteristic, a delicacy so complete that it per- 
vaded her whole person, from her tall, slender figure, 
her &ir, faded complexion, and her silver hair, to the 
exquisite nicely of dress, by which, at all hours and 
seasons, firom Sunday morning to Saturday night, she 
was invariably distinguished. The soil of the day 
was never seen on her apparel ; dust would not cling 
to her snowy caps and handkerchief, such was the 
Irt-magic of her neatness. Her very pins did their 
office in different manner from [those belonging to 
other people. Her manner was ^gentle, cheerful, and 
eoDrteou8» with a simplicity and propriety of express- 
OQi which perplexed all listeners, it seemed so exactly 



what belonged to the highest birth and the highest 
breeding. 

She was humble, very humble, but her humility was 
evidently the result of a truly Christian spirit, and 
would have distinguished her equally in any station 
The poor people, always nice judges of behavior, felt, 
they did know why, that she warf their superior ; the 
gentry of the neighborhood suspected her of being 
their equal, — some clergyman's or officer's widow, re- 
duced in circumstances, — had she not, on discovering 
their mbtake, eagerly undeceived them. She had been, 
she said, all her life, a servant, the personal attendant 
of one dear mistress, on whose decease she had b^en 
recommended to Mr. Lacy, (the patron of the school,) 
and to his kindness, under Providence, was indebted 
for a home and a provision for her helpless age, and 
the still more helpless youth of a poor orphan, far 
dearer to her than herself. This avowal, although it 
changed the character of the respect paid to Ms, 
Allen, toas certainly not calculated to diminish its 
amount, and the new Mistress, and the beautiful order 
of her house and garden continued to be the pride and 
admiration of Aberleigh. 



VrcissiTXTDES OP Watt, the Inventor of the 
Steam Engine.— A young man wanting to sell spec- 
tacles in London, petitions the Corporation to allow 
him to open a little shop, without paying the fees of 
freedom, and he is refused. He, goes to Glasgow, and 
the Corporation refuses him there. He makes acquaint- 
ance with some members of the University, who find 
him very intelligent, and permit him to open a shop 
within their walls. He. does not sell spectacles and 
magic lanterns enough to occupy all his time ; he oc- 
cupies himself at internals in taking asunder and re- 
making all the machines he can come at. He finds 
there are books on machines written in foreign lan- 
guages ; he borrows a dictionary, and learns the lan- 
guages to read those books. The University people 
wonder at him, and are fond of dropping into his little 
room in the evening, to tell him what they are doing, 
and to look at the queer instruments heconstructs^ A 
machine in the University collection wants repairing 
and he is employed. He makes it a new machine. The 
steam engine is constructed ; and the giant mind of 
Watts, stands out before the world — the author of the 
industrial supremacy of this country, the herald of a new 
force of civilzation. But was Watt educated ? Where 
was he educated 1 At his own workshop, and in. the 
best manner. Watt learned Latin when he wanted 
it for his business. He learned French and German ; 
but these things were tools, not ends. He used them 
to promote his engineering plans as he used lathes and 
levers.— /oifrna/ of Education of Upper Canada. 

A man that <mly translates, shall never be a poet ; nor 
a painter, that always copies ; nor a swimmer, that swims 
always with bladders; so people that trust wholly on 
others' charities, and without industry of their own, will 
be always poor.— Sia W. Temple. 
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ALBANY, JULY, 1850. 



FRBB SCHOOI. STATE CONVlfiNTIOir. 

This GonTention has been postponed to Wednes- 
day, the tmth day of July inst. at 10 o'clock a. m 
There are indisations that it will be numerously at- 
tended ; and that great good will result from its de- 
liberations, and discussions. Several of the most 
eminent, and distinguished friends of education, 
will be present : and we hope to see every portion of 
the'State fiiUy and fairly represented. Nothing is 
now needed but early, continued, and efficient ac- 
tion, on the part of the advocates of Free Schools, to 
secure another, and a «* Crowning Victory. ** Shall 
that action be withheld ? A good spirit is abroad. 
The intelligence, the patriotism, and the public spi- 
rit of every community is with us : the heart and 
the instinctive fteling of every &ther is with us: 
the best wishes and highest hopes of every Christian 
are on our side: and *< they that are for us, are more 
than they that are against us." If we are true to 
ourselves, we pannot be defeated. 



THE ISSUK. 

What is the direct issue presented to the consider- 
ation of the people of the State in reference to the re- 
tention or repeal of the Free School Law ? 

On the one hand it is claimed that the right of 
every child in the State to such an education asshall 
be adequate to the discharge of the obligations and 
responsibilities incident to human life, shall be dis- 
tinctly recegnized and efficiently guarantied, by the 
supreme power of the State : and that the means of 
securing such an education shall be provided by an 
equal and just assessment upon the aggregate wealth 
of the State. In support of this claim it is insisted 
that in a republican form of government, where all 
political power emanates directly or indirectly from 
the people themselves, education is absolutely indis- 
pensable, and of vital and paramount importance : 
that from the earliest period of our existence as a 
people, this principle has been recognized and acted 
upon, by those communities where the greatest mor- 
al, social, and political advancement has been made ; 
that it has taken root and flourished wherever the 
great body of the people have tasted its advantages, 
and afforded it a scope for developing its capabili- 
ties ; and that wherever it has been introduced and 
obtained a firm foothold, it has never been abandon- 
ed. It is aUedged that upon the general prevalence 
of intelligence and virtue, of sound science and un- 
corrupted morality, not only the happiness and 
wel&re of each individual of the community, but 
the very foundation of society and government, es- 
sentially depend : and hence that the first and high- 
est and most imperative duty of the State, is, in the 
language of the Father of his Country, to " promote 
as an objnct of parai^ount upportaitce, the dif- 
liisioii of xlbML knowledge;" that the wealth and 



resources of the community can, in no mode, be so 
profitably and advantageeusly invested, even in a 
mere pecuniary point of view : and that every dol- 
lar whioh is oontribnted to the mental and moral 
culture of the youth of tho State, at that important 
period when tiie mdnnentB of character are in pro- 
cess of formtion, and the foundations of future use- 
fulness laid, is an actual saving of hundreds of tliou- 
sands, which, in the absence or neglect of suoh cul- 
ture must be lavished, in a few brief years, in. the 
conviction and punishment of crime, or the support 
of mendicants and paupers^ It is contended that 
while the State in its civil and. political capacity, 
undoubtedly possesses the power of repressing every 
infractionof its laws and ordinances, and of imposing 
upon thewhole body of its citizens, an annual tax for 
defraying the enormous ezpenditure,-ran expendi- 
ture absorbing millions of dollars— incident to the 
administration of criminal justice— it as undoubted- 
ly posseses the power of preventton, in the provision 
of early and ample facilities for the edueatiom and in- 
struction of its Aiture citizens, thereby removing 
every inducement and inclination to vice and crime, 
and substituting in its stead, nobler and higher 
aims, purer aspirations and wiser and better mo- 
tives of action: and. that the obvious dictates of 



and that 
mere worldly policy, and of a sound and enlighten- 
ed political economy, point to the expediency and 
salutary efficacy of such ample provision foi the 
instruction of the rising generation as shall pre- 
clude the necessity of an immensely greater outlay, 
for their future punishment and support. And final- 
ly, it is cljftmed, on the united and concurring tes- 
timony of the wisest, most competent observers, and 
as the result of researches based upon the soundest 
deductions of reason and the most comprehensive 
practical acquaintance with the subject, that by 
the universal education of the children of the com- 
munity, during the period ordinarily devoted to 
elementary instruction incur Common Schools, and 
under the guidance of teachers thoroughly compe- 
tent to the performance of the duties devolved upon 
them, wnTETv-wiNB out of evkAt huicdred of the 
children thus trained would become " honest deal* 
ers, conscientious jurors, true witnesses, incorrupt- 
able voters, or magistrates, good parents, good 
neighbors, good members ^f society ; temperate, in- 
dustrious, and frugal, conscientious in all their deal- 
ings, prompt to pity and instruct ignorance, public- 
spirited, philanthropic, and observers of all things 
sacred.'* 

These are some of the advantages and blessings 
which the advocates of Uxiversal Education, 
through Schools Fkee to all, propose to secure : . 
the diminution of vice and crime, by the effectual 
removal of every inducement to their perpetuation, 
and by the early formation of habits and disposi- 
tions at variance with their existence ; the preven- 
tion of pauperism and mendicity, by the bestow- 
ment of th^ power and the will to accomplish all the 
necessary objects of human existence ; luid the gen- 
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oral preyalezLce of integrity, humanity, beneyolence, 
indnstary and public and private morality, by the 
timely and assiduous inouloation of all those pure 
and eloTating principles which refine and ennoble 
our common nature. And what are the arguments 
by which these propositions are met by those who 
would crush the noble enterprise upon which we 
hare thus entered ? Stripped of all their disguisesj 
do they not resolve themselyes into this : '* I have 
accumulated wealth and property : I hare educated, 
partly at my own expense, and partly at the expense 
of the State, my own children : community has no 
&rther claim on me : nor shall any portion of my 
means and resources, with my consent, be devoted 
to the benefit of others. " In other words, is not 
the whole force and strength of the argument 
against Free Schools based upon the alledged injuS' 
tice, inequality and oppression, of requiring one 
man to contribute in any degree, or to any extent, 
towards the education of the children of another ? 
What though in the education of his own children, 
the individual denouncing the principle of Univer- 
sal Free Education has participated freely in the 
bounty of the State: what though the same princi- 
ple which requires such contribution on his part 
toward the education of others» secures to him and 
his children, the same right from those of equal or 
greater wealth : what though for nearly half 9 cen- 
tuiy past he has recognized and acted upon the very 
principle he now so indignantly denounces and re- 
jects, and has annually contributed his share to the 
partial fond provided for this purpose by constitu- 
tional and legislative enactment ; and what though* 
from the earliest organisation of the government, 
he has ungrudgingly contributed his share of an 
annual impost of more than a million of dollars for 
the administration of criminal law, and the support 
of paupers and mendicants : now that he is called 
upon to exchange this enormous and oppressive bur- 
den, for the maintainance and punishment of vice 
and crime and intemperance and prodigality and 
profusion, in which neither he nor his had any 
share, for the suply of means to educate the future 
citizens of that community in which the destiny of 
his children for good or evil is to be cast, his indig- 
nation and abhorrence know no bounds ! It is not 
enough for him to know that the future welfare and 
prosperity of his children are indissolubly associated 
with that of those with whom they are thus to be 
united in the bonds of one common interest : that 
the sole security for the undisturbed enjoyment and 
quiet possession of the property they may accumu- 
late or obtain is to be found in the integrity, intel- 
ligence, and virtue of the surrounding community . 
and that the very existence and perpetuation of the 
government under which these blessings are to be 
enjoyed, these rights secured, and these immunities 
obtained, are dependent on an enlightened and un - 
corrupted public sentiment. All these considera" 
lions are deliberately overlooked or disregarded *• 
and the present hardship and inconvenience of an 



inconsiderable addition of a few dollars, more or 
less, to his ordinary assessment, stares him in the 
4ce, as an intolerable evil, to be resisted at all haz- 
ards ! Tell him that hxmdreds and thousands of 
children in every direction around him are gladly 
rushing into the schoolamade free to them by the 
present law, and fr>om which they have hitherto 
been debarred by the straitened circumstances or 
honest pride of their parents ; and ask him to listen 
to the earnest and pathetic appeal, with which, in 
their innocence and helplessness, they invoke the 
continuance of those facilities for the attainment of 
knowledge, thus opened to their enjoyment : alas ! 
you to^chno responsive chord in his adamantine 
breast 1 Lxr thk aristocratic law bs swkft , 
FROK the statute BOOK ! '* Is his only reply- 
Tell him that in Massachusetts, the schools have been 
free, and their support a charge upon the ^taxable 
property of the citizens of that noble Commonwealth, 
for a period of nearly two centuries, and point him 
to the unequalled prosperity, and advancement and 
inteUigence, ^and private and public virtue which 
have been the result : tell liim, moreover, that in 
all our own principal cities and large towns the ^ 
same system has been in full operation for several 
years, and that no consideration could prevail upon 
them to abandon it : that the new and flourishing 
States of the far West have incorporated it with 
great unanin^ity into their constitutions and fun- 
damental laws : and that wherever it has found a 
footing it has carried with it the best affections of 
the community, and the highest blessings of an ad- 
vanced and advancing civilization : he still points 
to hiB pocket and exclaims, " These are the gods of 
my idolatry ! 

To those-and there maybe many-who have rang- 
themselvesin opposition 10 the existing law, from 
no hostility to the principle of Free Schools, but 
from reasons drawn from the manifest inequality^ 
imperfections and defects of the specific provisions 
of the act itself,— these remarks are not intended to 
apply. With them we differ but on a single point : 
and most cheerfully are we prepared to unite with 
them in removing every practical impediri. eat to the 
fall realization of the great principle we all have in 
yiew. If, however they are sincere in their pro- 
fessed desire to see the Free School principle tri- 
umph, they will shrink from making common cause 
with its most bitter and malignant enemies. They 
will overlook the defects of the present bill, and re^ 
affirm the principle at stake, confiding in their re. 
presentatives in the Legislature to carry out, in good 
faith, such measures as they shall deem best adapt- 
ed to the full accomplishment of the object they 
have in view. Above all, they will not, under guise 
of friendship to the noble cause of Universal Educa- 
tion, throw open the gates of the citadel of Freedom 
to its uncompromising and determined foes. Every 
vote c<Mt for tM Repeal of the Act, from whatever 
motive it is cast, is, in effect, a vote against 
THE PRINCIPLE OF Free Schools : noF is it possl- 
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ble for the trae friends of that measure, in such an 
emergency ns the one now before us, to distinjpiish, 
in the ranks of their opponents, thotfe who aim , at 
the defects, of the present bill, from those who aim 
at the vital principle which is.at its foundation. 



For the DisMet 80I106I Jourwa. 
THB HBAVKNS. 

** Thb hearens declare the glory of God ; and the 
firmament showeth his handy-work." How true 
are these words of the Psalmist! How glorious 
must have been his conceptions, as he gazed upon 
the star-lit heayens, and penned those lines! for 
who can help imagining that he was then contem- 
plating the sublime "handy-york" of his Creator ! 
Who can look upon the diamond-studded canopy, 
and not feel the insignificance of man and of all 
things earthly ! And those watchfiil sentihels that 
peer through the darkness, are worlds — worlds, of 
which ours is as the smallest ; how incomprehensi- 
ble is the power of him, who has numbered the 
stars and keeps them all ! 

How yainly man endeavors to fathom the illimi- 
table depths of the heavens ! The astronomer tries, 
but fruitless 'are his efforts to scale the walls, and 
glance behind them ; the stem mandate is — ** thus 
far Shalt thou go, and no farther." Sense and sci- 
ence are at war. How can we, frail mortals, com- 
prehend that the star which lingers in the west, 
when the sun goes down, and glorious q^oming 
dawns upon our earth, is a world of rugged moun- 
tains and deep valleys — ^a cloud-enveloped sphere, 
around which is heard the rush of other mighty 
orbs! Who can imagine that the glorious Constel- 
lation of the North, the Ursa-Major, whose seven 
stars strike the beholder with awe, are seven 
worlds ! And from each other are as distant as all 
from earth, yet man beholds them at a glance. 
How incomprehensible ! Oh ! glorious worlds, upon 
what have ye looked .' Ye who have never known 
rest ! Ye see the horizon afar off, but it whispers — 
" Not here" — for your watchword is — On, forever^ 
on ! When ye were created, the angels sung " loud 
hosannas to their King"^for they said — " He has 
stamped his signet bn the North. He has placed 
there suns that shall never set, until the new-form- 
ed earth shall be no more." 

Ye beheld man pure and beautiful from the hands 
of his maker. Ye saw him placed in Paradise — and 
your brilliant lights paled with agony as ye wit- 
nessed his fiill. Ye saw Noah's ark glide smoothly 
over thftt wide waste of waters, when the "foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken up ;" and man's 
puny attempts to reach the clouds, lest the wrath 
of an offended Deity should again visit the earth. 

^ But let us turn from yon fair stars and contem- 
plate the pale moon, glittering upon the brow of 
night ; a cloud of surpassing beauty now veiling its 
face* and now it ii clear and fkir as before. I won- 

,der as I gaze, Oh, that I could write with a pen 
dipped in thj mild beamS| that I might triAimit 



to Earth that which thy pure eyes have beheld! 
Thou didst see Babylon in all her glory— when the 
vessels of the Lord were desecrated by her proud 
monarch. Thou didst look with nungled<awe and 
gladness when the brave Mede entered the gates of 
the mighty city, and when the waU of mourning 
was wafted upon the night wind — ^'^ Babylon the 
great, the mighty, is fallen f 

Are all these myriads of worlds inhabited, or were 
they placed in space to teach man the power of his 
Maker ? Can we think this— that the good and in- 
finite God had no design in studding space with hi% 
foot-prints? Xet us hope the beings that people 
these orbs are pure and spotless, as were our first 
parents, when placed by their Creator in the garden 
of Eden. Mutnie. 

Vw the Dirtriet School JoanwU 
THE BAIHBOIV. 

" I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of 
a covenant between me and the earth." 

Thus spake the Holy One, and the beautiful 
"bow of promise" spanned the arch of heaven's 
canopy. In its brightness and symmetry, it seemed 
a fit emblem of the pure love of Him, who had 
placed it there for a continual sign of His mercy. 
Imagine the wonder and admiration of those who 
first beheld it, as suddenly appearing to their view, 
they saw it arising from the horizon, spreading 
across the heavens, and again sinking from sight 
amid the meeting of earth and sky. How solemn 
must that covenant have seemed, and how firmly- 
believed, which was ratified by so unusual a token ! 
\ And even now, although invested with less of 
novelty, we still look upon it with the same feel- 
ings as those who first beheld its radiant beauty. 
We can explain its formation as far as natural 
causes extend ; can analyze its various hues or com- 
bine them at pleasure, but this knowledge tends 
rather to ivcreaae than to lessen our admiration of 
that great Power, who, through means so simple, 
can produce such a glorious result. 

We strive in vain to imitate, or even to copy the 
beautiful bow. Art has failed to produce any thing 
which may equal its splendor. Her attempts have 
but served to . show tho incomparable inferiority of 
man to its Designer. 'They present a humbling 
view of the littleness of man and the great power of 
the divine Architect. 

But though we may not be able with our limited 
knowledge, to produce so beautiful a creation, we 
may at least, still look up to one already before us, 
and there learn salutary lessons. We may there in 
the deep coloring of blue, mark the truthfulness, 
in its soft green, the goodness, and in the bright 
gold, the glory of Him, " in whonL.there is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning." We may 
feel our insignificance and want; and though our 
tears may fall like the rain, yet we may look 
through those drops to the beaatiftil picture delia- 
eatod in tho diitanct, and feel that its Maker i| % 
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God of loTe ; for in this symbol. He speaks' but in 
the tones of gentleness. His wrath breads forth in 
other and fearAil expressions; the raging tempest, 
the Tiyid lightning, the crashing thnnder, bespeak 
ui offended Deity. The " elder world" might well 
have feared, when the heavens opened to pour forth 
in the Deluge the waters of God's fary, and~With 
noise and tmmult to break up the' bounds of the 
great deep ; for such were fit tokens of His oflStnded 
Majesty; but 

''Not such was tlie rainbow, that beautiful one, 
> Wbose ikreli wm rafraetion, Its keystone the sua ; 
A p«vill<» it SMued, wUoh the Dftltjr gnoed, 
And jvptiee and meroy met there and embraoed." 
AuAinr, 1860. D. 

IHVITATION^ 

TO ATTCITD THB 

NATIONAL CONV^TION 

Of the Friends of Education^ to auiemble in Phila* 
delphia on the jPbttrM Wedneeday in Auguety A, 
D. 1850. 

At a National Convention of the Friends of Edu- 
cation, held at Philadelphia, on the 17th, 18th and 
19«li of October last, the following Resolutions were 
tmaaiimously adopted :*- 
" Fhrtt. That this Convention will meet in the 

Ciiy of Philadelphia, on the Fourth Wednesday in 
Aufgast, A. J>. 1860. 

** Second, That in the judgment of this Conven- 
tioB, the Friends of Education in all its departments 
ooght to be enlisted in its deliberations, and that in 
inning notices, or an address for the next annual 
meeting, the invitation should be so framed as to 
comprehend both those interested in Common Schools 
and those connected with Colleges, Academies and 
other infftitotions. 

^'T^ird. That the President of this Convention 
be requested to prepare, on this principle, a short 
address, to be published by the Committee at least 
three months before the next meeting, urging the 
attendance of the Friends of Education throughout 
the country." 

The time having arrived, at which the duty pre- 
scribed in the foregoing Resolutions must be per- 
formed, the subscriber respectfully presents himself 
before the public, and solicits, for a few moments, 
the IhrTor of their attention. 

Although the Convention from which the forego- 
ing Resolutions emanated was composed of the 
Friends of Common Schools, yet it is expressly re- 
quired that *' the invitation be so framed as to com- 
prehend both those iuterested in Common Schools, 
and those conneeted with Colleges, Academies and 
other institutions.'' 

This comprehensive inritation was liberal and 
wise. It proposes to unite ali« Teachers of youth 
in (me co-operative ^ort. The different periods 
and d^prees of education so meet and flow into each 
other, that they are hardly susceptible of b^ing 
troA theOTetioally separated. From tiie first form 



id the Primary School to the highest class in the 
University, there is a perfect continuity of progress. 
No break, no chasm, no change of identity, inter- 
rupts the course. The succeeding grows from the 
preceding, as the oak of a hundred years has grows 
from the germ that cleft the acorn ; or as the bird 
that soars undaszled towards the meridian sun, has 
grown from the eaglet just chipping its shell. Hence» 
the President of a College and the Teacher of a Pri- 
mary School, though standing far apart, stand in 
the most intimate relation to each other. Without 
the labors of the latter, the former would have no 
material on which his processes could be performed ; 
and without the ^former, the works of the latter 
would remain crude and incomplete. They are en- 
gaged on different parts of but a single work, and 
there is the same common interest between them as 
between the sower of the seed and the gatherer of 
the harvest. 

Heretofore, there has often been something, at 
least of indifference, if not of alienation and repul- 
sion, between those who presided over the com- 
mencement of education and those who superintend 
its close. It is time they should see that their inte- 
rests are not adverse, but identical ; nay, that when 
pursued in harmony, they are cumulatively benefi- 
cent. These parties may create some benefits when 
acting separately; but when co-operating, they 
multiply those benefits by a high moral power. The 
child, whose mind was well developed in the school- 
room, not only shoots ahead, but speeds farther ahd 
farther ahead of all that he could have been without 
such early development. His advancement is repre* 
sented by a kind of compound as well as geometrica 
series, made up by multiplying time into velocity 
When, in his turn, such a child becomes a parent, 
he sends better prepared children to the schoolroom. 
And out of a larger number of minds, awakened in 
their youth, and made self-conscious of the exist- 
ence of their faculties and of the glowing delight of 
their exercise, all the colleges are sure to lengthen 
their catalogues ; for a child whose mind has been 
fired by a love of knowledge cannot be kept back 
from those deeper fountains where his thirst can be 
slaked. The college draws him irresistablyj and he 
will break through every barrier,— poverty, dis- 
couragement, toil, sickness, all but the '^uncon- 
querable bar'' of death itself,— to reach and enjoy 
it. The colleges will not only lengthen their cata- 
logues, but illuminate them with brighter names. 
And a community so trained and advanced, will look 
back with filial piety to the institutions where their 
honorable career began, and will love to cherish, 
honor and elevate them, and all who labor in them. 
Such action and re-action cannot fail to lift up the 
race. It is, therefore, most eamestiy hoped that all 
grades of teachers, from the earliest to the latest, 
will attest their interestin their sacred profession*, 
and their regard for each other, by their presence at 
the proposed Convention. 

A few considerations will nerro to «hoif that thoro 
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never has been a period In the history of man, when 
Uniyersal Education was so imperatlye a duty as at 
the present moment. I mean education in its most 
comprehensiTe and philosophic sense, as including 
the education of the body, the education of the 
mind, and the education of the heart. 

In regard to the first topic, it is well known that 
physical qualities are hereditary. Disease and 
weakness descend from parent to offspring by a law 
of nature, as names descend by a law custom. God 
still ordains that the bodily iniquities of the fathers 
shall be Tisited upon the children of the third and 
fourth generation. When we loojk backward and 
see how the number of our ancestors is doubled at 
each remove in the ascending scale, it affrights us to 
reflect how many confluent streams from vicious 
fountains may have been poured into the physical 
system of a single individual. Where, for many 
generations, this horrid entailment of maladies has 
not been broken by a single obedient and virtuous 
life, who can conceive of the animal debasements 
and depravities that may centre in a single person. 
At every descent, the worst may become more 
worse; and the possible series of deterioration is in- 
finite. Before the human race, or any part of it, 
becomse more diseased, or physically more vile, is it 
not time to arrest and restore ? This can only be 
done through education, or through miracles ; and 
it would require more than three hundred and sixty 
five miracles each year, to preserve health and 
strength under our present vicious social habits. 
Those who do not expect the intervention of mira- 
cles, are false to their families, to t^e community 
and to God, if they do not urga forward the work 
of Physical Education as the only means of rescu- 
ing the race from an infinity of sicknesses, weak- 
nesses and pains. Public Schools are the only 
instrumentality for inculcating upon the communi- 
ty at large a knowledge of the great laws of Health 
and Life. 

There never was such a necessity of imparting 
power to the human intellect, and of replenishing it 
with knowledge, as at the present time ; and in no 
country is this necessity so imperative as in our 
own. The common affairs of life require a hundred 
times more knowledge now than they did a century 
ago. New forms and kinds of business, too, are 
daily, merging into practice, which must be con- 
ducted with intelligence and skill, or they will ruin 
their conductors. How much more knowledge and 
9xt are requisite to make a cotton or woollen facto- 
ry, with all its nice and numerous appendages, than 
to make a spinning-wheel or a distaff; to manage a 
locomotive on a rail-road, than to drive a team on a 
^highway ; to build and navigate a steamship, than 
to sail a vessel ; to make a chronometer, than a dial 
0^ an hour-glass ; to manage a telegraph, than to 
send a courier ; to make a power-press that shall 
'strike off ten thousand copies in an hour, or • tele- 



gy. The profoondest scienoes are worldng thaiir 
way in;to the every-day businesg of life, and carry- 
ing power a|id beauty and multipHoation of p»K 
ducts whercifver they go, and whosoever cannot seize 
upon the benefits which they confer, will be left ia. 
poverty, misery and contempt. 

Not only in all the departments of bosiiiess are 
there everywhere more li&, energy and compass ; 
but the masses of the people are investing thfim.- 
s^lves, or are becoming invested with new social and 
political prerogatives. The freeman who may go 
where he pleases and select whatever occupation he 
pleases, meeds vastly more judgment and intelli- 
gence than the subjeot of a despotism who is bom 
into some niche of labor, and must stay where he 



is born. The cituEcn who maatages not only his own 
personal affidrs, but those of his municipality ; who 
governs himself in all his poliUoal relations through 
representatives chosen by himself; whose vote may 
determine not only who shall be rulers, bntwhsA 
measnres of national or inter-nstional policy shall 
be established or annulled ; on whose will peace or 
war, nAtional honor or national inlSwiy m%y de- 
pend;— such a citizen, in ei^psoity, inksowle%e» 
and in wisdom, should be as a god, ii^ oompsrocm 
with a Russian serf or a Hindoo pariah. At thm , 
time, then, I say, there is vastly more for the miatd -< 
of man to do «nd to understand tib«B there ever wm 
before ; and, therefore, that mind must be pr<^r« 
tionately strengthened and illumined. 

There never was a time when the moral natote 
of man needed culture and puri^eatioa morethsAiit 
needs them at the present hour. What we call civ- 
ilization and ]»rogress, have increased temptations, 
a thousand fold;— in this^ country, ten th ou san j d 
fbld. The race for wealth, luxury, ambiUon and 
pride, is opejOL to all. With our multiplied privi- 
; leges, have come not only multiplied obligations, 
which we may contemn, but multiplied dang^s into 
whi<^ we may fall. Where o|^ression and deiqpot- 
ism reign> all the nobler faculties of man are dwarf- 
ed, stunted, and shorn of their power. But oppres- 
sion and despotism dwarf, and stunt, and despoil of 
their power* all the evil passions of men, not less 
than their nobler impulses.- In this country, aU 
that is base and depraved in the human heart has 
such lull liberty and wide compass, and hot stimu- 
lus of action, as have never been known before. 
Wickedness, not less than virtue; diabolism, not 
less than utilitarianism, has its steam engines, and 
its power presses, and its lightning telegraphs. 
Those external restrs^ts of blijid reyerenoe for au- 
thority, and superstitious dread of religious guides, 
and fiery penal codes, which <»xce repressed the pas- 
sions of men and paralyzed all energy, are now lift- 
ed off. If internal and moral restraints be not sub- 
stituted for the external and arbitrary ones that 
are removed, ihe people, instead of being conquer- 
ors and sovereigns over their passions, will be their 



scope that shall lay open the structure of the uni- 1 yictims and their slaves. Even the clearest revela^ 
Tsrse, than to oopy nMiuisoripts or profess astrplo^ | fj^f^ jq^q B«ftveft> mi tte ^anoti^nipg infloeiww^X 
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9od, uttloss Yonohsafed to us so daily and momently 
as to supersede all yiolation and conscience of ours, 
would not preclude a Tirtnons training as an indis-' 
pensable pre-reqnisito to a happy and honorable 
life. He takes but a limited view of the influences 
tnd th« efficacy of Christian ethics who does not 
strire to incorporate and mould them into the hab- 
its and sentiments of youth ; who, as Hat as the 
juYenile mind opens to the perception of wonder, of 
hcaufy* and of truth, has not an ezhaustless store 
of moral wruaders and beauties and truths ready 
fer transftision into it. 

By force of these weighty ofmsideratitpis, which 
pertain to the whole eirole of human interests, in- 
dividual and social, mortal and immortal, I am in- 
steucted to entreat those most ^^tire guides and 
r e fermers of mankind,— those guides and reformers 
who act most efficiently upon the race> because they 
set upon it in the ductile and impressible stato of 
childhood and adolescence, and who can act also 
upon the largest numbers as well as with the great- 
est power,--to assemble at the time and place speci- 
fied in the first of the resolutions, to deliberato upon 
the great mierests of education, to increase the in- 
tennty of its action, to enlarge the compass of its 
. benefieeoee, and to ehe^ and stimulato each other 
in the 4isdiarge of th w respOOtiTe duties. If each 
shall bring, tiioi^h it be but a taper's light, their 
imitMi rays will pour a flood of illumination upon 
the whole path of duty. If each shall inspire tho 
others, though it be with but one flash of enthusi- 
asm, their union shall become as it were tongues of 
flame, uttering prophecies and hymns of gladness. 
If each shall impart to his brethren, though it be 
bat a feeble impulse, their combined force will en- 
due every arm with a Tigor an^every heart with a 
resolution unknown befbre ; so that each shall re- 
tam to his own sphere of duty, to work no longer 
in a lonely field and by his own solitary strength, 
bnt with an energy borrowed from a thousand arms, 
and with a liTing consciousness that all good men 
and angeki and oar Father in Heaven are co-work- 
ers Willi him fl:>r the improrement of mankind. 

HORACE MANN, ^ 
]^rtndtni of tfts late Natitmal Cotwention 
of the Ftitndo of Edueaiion. 
Washington, May 18th, 1860. 

Keports upon the following topics it is expected 
wUl be inade by 'Committees appointed at the last 
meeting of the Conyention. 

1. Tkhuitorial, or civil suBDivisioirs or the 
St ATX — inyolving the extent to which the District 
System should be carried, and the modifications of 
which the same is susceptible. 

2. School ARCRrrscTuns-^including the loca- 
tion, size, modes of ventilation, warming and seat- 
ing, &o., of buildings intended for educational 
purposes. 



8. School Atticni>awck — ^including the sdiool 
age of children, and the best modes of securing tfle 
regular and punctual attondano^ of children at 
school. 

4. Grades of schools — the number and charac- 
ter of each grade. 

5. Course of iaibtruction — ^Physical, Intellec- 
tual, Moral and Religious, £sthetical. Industrial. 
Studies— Books, Apparatus, Methods. 

6. Teachers— Their Qualifications— their Ex- 
amination and Compensation -^ Normal Schools, 
Teaohers* Institutes, Books on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching, 

7. SuPFoRT— Tax on Property, Tax on Parents, 
School Fund. 

8. Supervision— State, County, Town. 

9. Parental and public interest. 

10. Supplementary me aNs— Iiibrary, Lyceum 
Lectures. 

GEORGE EMLEN, Jr., 
JOSEPH COWPERTHWAIT, 
P. p. MORRIS, 
A. E. WRIGHT, 
A. T. W. WRIGHT, 
Committee of Arrangement*. 

STBIUaNK liKAVBS FROM OUB. COMMON* 
PLACB BOOK.— No. II. 

"Assuming merely as a momentary hypothesis the 
origin of the solar system by the condensation of 
a nebulas, we haye to contemplate, first, the causes 
by which the luminous, incandescent, diffused mass, 
of which a nebulae is supposed to be constituted, is 
gradually condensed, cooled, collected into definite 
masses, solidified, and each portion made to roTolve 
about its axis, and the whole to travel about ano- 
ther body. We haye no diflSculty in ascribing the 
globular form id esuih mass to the mutual attrac- 
tion of its particles : but^hen this form was once 
assumed and covered with a solid crust, are there, 
we may ask, in the constitution of such a body, 
any causes at work by which the crust might be 
again broken up, and portions of it displaced and 
covered with other matter ? Again, if we can thus 
explain the origin of the earth, can we, with like 
success, account for the presence of the atmosphere 
and the waters of earth and ocean ? Supposing this 
to be done, we have then to consider by what causes 
such a body could become stocked with vegetable 
and animal life; for there have not been wanting 
persons, extravagant speculators, no doubt, who 
have conceived that even this event in the history 
of the world might be the work of natural causes. 
Supposing an origin given to life upon earth, we 
have then brought before us by geological observa- 
tions, a series of different forms of vegetable and 
animal existence, occurring in different strata, and 
as the phenomena appears irresistibly to prove, ex- 
isting at successive periods. And we are compelled . 
to inquire what can have been the causes by which 
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the foHDS of eaoh period hsye pMsed into those of 
ike next. We find, too, that strata which must 
hitTebeenat first horizontal and continuous, have 
undergone enormous dislocations and ruptures. 
And we have to consider the possible e£fect of aque- 
ous and yolcanic causes to produce such changes in 
the earth's crust. We are thus led to the causes 
which have produced the present state of things on 
the earth's surface. And these are causes to which 
we may hypothetically ascribe not only the form 
and position of the inert materials of the earth, but 
Also the nature and distribution of its animal and 
Tegetable populati<m. Man, too, no less than other 
animalS) is affected by the operation of such causes 
aa we haye referred to, and must therefore be in- 
cluded in such speculations. But man's history 
only begins where that of other animals ends, witJi 
his mere existence. They are stationary; he is 
progressive. Other species of animals once brought 
into being, continue the same through all ages : 
man is changing from age to age,, his language, his 
thoughts, his works. Tet even these changes are 
bound together by laws of causation, and these 
causes too may become objects of scientific inquiry. 
* * * Thus we are led by a close and natural 
connection through a series of causes, from those 
which regulate the imperceptible changes of the 
remotest nebulae in the heayens to those which de- 
termine the diversities of language, the mutations 
of art, and even the progress of civilization, polity 
and literature."— TF^«i^eZr« Philosophy of the in- 
ductive Sciences. ^ 

** Man is his own star ; and the soul that can 
Bender an honest and a perfect man, 
Command all light, all influenoe, all &te. 
Nothing falls to him early or too late. 
Oar acts oar angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still." 

[Fh^tncis BeaumoTU. 



*' Those golden letters which so brightly shine 
In Heaven's great volume gorgeously divine.''— /i. 
" It is undoubtedly in the ^ghest degree desirable 
that all great advances in science should become 
the common property of all cultivated men. And 
this can only be done by introducing into the course 
of a liberal education such studies as unfold and fix 
in all men's minds the fundamental ideas upon 
which the undiscovered truths rest^ The progress 
made by the ancients in Geography, Astronomy, 
and other sciences, led them to assign, wisely and 
well, a place to arithmetic and geometry, among 
the steps of an ingenious education. The discov- 
eries of modem times have rendered these steps 
still more indispensable,' for we cannot consider a 
man cultivated up to the times, if he is not only 
ignorant of, but incapable of comprehending the 
greatest achievement of the human intellect. And 
as innumerable discoveries of all ages have thus 
secured to geometry her place as a |part of a good 
education, the great discoveries of Newton make it 
proper to introduce lUementaryMeohaiuos as apart 



of the same course. If the education deserve to be 
called good, the pupil will not remain ignorant of 
those discoveries, the most remarkable of the exten- 
sion of the field of human knowledge, which have 
ever occurred. Yet he cannot by possibility com- 
prehend them, except his mind be previously disci- 
plined by mechanical studies."— TTAetceZ/'* Philoso- 
phy of the Inductive Sciences. 

This is the process of oar love and ivisdom 

To eaeh poor brother who offends agunst us 

Most Innocent perhaps— and what if guilty ? 

Is this the only cure ? Merclfdl God ! 

Each pore and natural outlet shrirelled up 

By ignorance and parehing poverty,— 

His energies roll back upon his heart. 

And stagnate and corrupt till, ehanged to poison. 

They break out on him lUice a loathsome plague spot* 

Then we call in our pampered mountebanks ; 

And this is their best core !— unoomforted 

And firiendless solitude — groaning and tears, 

And savage faces at the clanking hour, 

Seen through the steam and vapors of his dungeon 

By the lamp's dismal twilight ! So he lies 

Circled with evil, till his vei^ soul 

Unmoulds its essenoe, hopelessly deformed 

By sights of evermore deformity ! 

With other ministrations, thou, O Nature, 

Healest thy wandering and distempered child : 

Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny .hues, fur forms, and breathing sweets. 

Thy melodies of woods and wmds and waters, ^ 

Till he relent, and can no more endore 

To be a jarring and dissonant thing 

Amidst this general dance and minstrelsy. 

But, bursting into tears, wins back bis way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonised 

By the benignant toueh of love and beauty. 

^ [Coleridge^ 8 Remorse. 

Let Man then walk meek, humble, pore and just ; 

Though meek, yet dignified— though humble, raised, — 

The heir of life and immortality. 

Conscious that in this awful world he stands 

The only of all living things ordained 

To think and know and feel « thete is a God.*' 

IRev. W. S. BofwUa. 



POETRY. 

Poetry is the utterance of a passion fbr tniih, 
beauty and power, and embodying and illustratini^ 
its conceptions by imagination and fancy, and modu- 
lating its language on the principle of variety in 
uniformity. Its means are whatever the uniy^ne 
conti^^, and its ends are pleasure*and exaltation. — 
Leigh Hunt. 

"It has been thought by some that we can traoe 
systems, more or less like our solar system, in the 
process of formation; the nebulous matter whicb. 
is at first expansive and attenuated, condensing 
gradually into suns and planets. Whether the neb- 
ular system be tenable or no, I shall not here in-' 
quire, but the discussion of such a question would 
be closefy connected with geology, both in its inter- 
ests and in its methods."— lP%etc>e2r« Hist, oflndue^ 
tive Scienesi, 
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Tbe Commonly fteoel-red XSngllsli Version off 
tbe Bible, 

For two hundred and forty years has this aathoriz- 
ed find admirable translation of the Sacred Scriptures 
remained as a monument of the piety snd scholeiship 
of that time. It is true that it is not in the modern 
dress of much of the romantic literature that is written 
to minister to a depraved taste. The judicious and 
learned translators wrote in a purer Saxon idiom than 
has been fashionable ot late, considering that the in- 
termingling ot shreds of cheap foreign finery brought 
in from France and luly would adulterate and deform, 
rather than beautify and eniieh their style. This 
translation is not faultless. No discreet critic has pre- 
tended this, but doubtless what may be termed the 
Saxon body of our vernacular is better embalmod in 
our English version than any other writings of two 
hundred and forty years standing ; and we should de- 
plore the disintegrating process oi the Don Quixotical 
re? isors, who are disposed to make every word whioh 
is now anfashionable, tally with modem fashions. 

Soon after tlie accession of James the First to the 
throne of England, Dr.Reynolds, a distinguished di- 
vine oi that period, suggested the desirableness of a 
«Bew translation oi the Bible." 

At this time, there were, it is believed, living in Eng- 
land, as many, if not more, Bible critics, who were 
thoTongjUy acquainted with the Greek and Hebrew, 
and the Oriental languages, as during any period of 
time, either before or since. On this account this age 
18 termed seculum magnatum, (the age of great men.) 
More than a hundred illustrious men might be men* 
tioned ,whose talents and learning in Biblical literature, 
the learned of all later times have gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 

Of the most eminent men in the kingdom, by a letter 
of the Bang, dated, July 2:2nd, 1604, fifty four ^en 



selected and authorized to make a ** translation of the 
BiWe into English." 

These men were to be assisted by all the wise lin- 
guists in England. In writing to Dr. Bancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the King says : " Furthermore, 
we require you to move all our bishops, to inform them- 
selves of such learned men in their diocese, as having 
especial skill in the Hebrew and Greek tongues, have 
taken pains in their private studies of the scriptures, for 
the cleaiiig of any obscurities, either in the Hebrew or 
in the Greek, or touching any diffieulues in the former 
English translation, which we have now commended 
to be thoroughly viewed and amended ; and thereupon 
to write to them, earnestly charging them, and signify- 
ing our pleasure therein, that they may send such of 
their ol>servations, either to Mr. Leielie, our Hebrew 
reader in Cambridge, or to Dr. Harding our Hebrew 
reader in Oxford> or to Dr. Andrews, Dean of West- 
minister, to be imparted to the rest of their several com- 
panies, that BO our intended translation may have the 
help and furtherance of all our principal learned men 
within this our kingdom." 

To the placea mentioned in this letter, the men ap- 
pointed were to repair in order that they might have the 
council and assistance of one another ; that they might 
give themselves wholly to their work, and that they 
might have access to the manuscript and printed copies 
of the Bible, so many of the most valuable of which, 
then known, were contained in the libraries of these 
Universities. 

- Of such persons appointed, /or(y-«e«eft actually as- 
sembled at the place designated, and commenced the 
Vork of translation m the early part of the year 1607. 

' 'fhpse whp iea^ to l^iow the (Character and «tand- 
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ing of these venerable men, will find a roll and a el.ort 
biography of each in Dr. Towntey's Illufetrutious ol 
Biblical Literature, Vol. 3, p. 290. 

For the guidance of these trandntors, fduriecn most 
wise and judicious rules were given, which utoy be 
found in the •* English Hexapla/'p. 164. 

The translators were divided into four compcinies. 
Every particular man of each company was to traus- 
late each chapter and verse by bimseir. Thus there 
were originally as many translations n» individuaL^ en- 
gaged in the work. That of each individual wad to he 
submitted to the company, and from all these the coni- 
pany was to prepare a translaiion. This translntiou 
adopted by each company, was then to be submitted to 
psch of the other companies and from all was to be one 
carefully revised and adopted, as the translation ap- 
proved by the whole body. Every part of the Bible 
would thus pass through the hands, and beexfimined by 
the whole body of the translators, separately and collec- 
tively fourteen timet distinctly, and some parts, upon 
which there was diversity of opinion, seventeen times. 
According to these instructions the work was entered 
upt>n. Aftei all these men had been engaged most in- 
dustriously and coniiantlv for three whole years , ibey 
had made out three copies of the translation, and de- 
termined to appoint six of their number, from these 
three copies to form one. The six persons thus ap- 
pointed associated with themsei? es six^others, so that 
the whole committee consisted of twelve select men, 
whose duty it was to review and complete the work. 
They were occupied about half a year, and their work 
was then referred to Dr. Bilson, of Winchester, and to 
Dr. Miles Smith, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, who 
were appointed to give the whole work its final revi- 
sion, to prefix summaries of the contents of the several 
chapters, and to write a pre&ce. 

The result of all this labor was the production of the 
English Bible. It was first published in London, in 
l6U>in large black letter foUo, with the title it still 
bears 

Thus, from the time of the appointment of the tnna- 
lators till the publication, was a period of six yean. 
The time actually employed^ was nearly four years. 

The great work which they produced has already 
the seal of two hundred years upon it. Time, which 
which has swept away the King who ordered and the 
men who accbmplishtd it, has left it unchanged. 
Against all attempts at alteration and amendment, it 
has stood unshaken. In 1653, during the Protectorate 
of Cromwell, the subject of improving this translation . 
was referred to a committee of learned men, among 
whom were Dr. Walton and Dr. Cudworth, but instead 
of attempting to'do so, they agreed to leave it as it was, 
declaring it *.* to be the beet of arv^ translation in the . 
world*' Says Dr. Townley, " the highest eulogiums 
have been passed upon this version by the most compe* 
petent critics/* •* and indeed," says Dr. Geddes, ** if 
accuracy, fidelity^ and the strictest attention to the let- 
ter of the text, be supposed to constitute the qualities 
of an excellent version, this, of all versions, must in 
general, be accounted the most excellent. Every sen- 
tence, every word, every syllable, every letter, ever> 
point, seem to have been weighed with the nicest ex- 
acdtude, and expressed either in the text, or margin 
with the greatest precision." 



BsAuriFUL Allbqory.— A basso-relievo on one of the 
sareophagi at Pompeii represents a very happy allegory 
of the flight of the immortal soul from the frail bai k ot 
mortality. A Aip has returned from her voyage— she 
has reached her port^the helmsman has relinquished the 
telm— the attendant genii, whom we may suppose to 
represent theordinary faculties of human sense, feeling, 
pereeption,&c.,are going aloft to furl the sails, and the 
pieturesque coneeption happily concludes, as a bird soars 
away, with expanded wings, from the mast-head— the 
b6»atifiil emblam of the sou^steeriog direct to Heaven. 



New York, Jvly Is^, 1850. 

HAEPER'S NEW MONTHLY, MAGAZINIl. 

The extraordinary publio fairor with whiok tho £rst number of this Periodical has been re- 
oeived, gives the best assurance that, in its general plan, it meets the public wants. Of the 
first number, which has only been published a single month, mibre than Twenty Thousand 
Copies have already been issued, and the demand is still unchecked. The Publishers, there- 
fore, have no doubt that within the first year of its existence the New Monthly Magazine 
will attain a regular circulation of at least Fifty Thousand Copies. This unbounded and 
unlooked'for success of a new enterprise will be regarded as imposing upon the Publishers the 
duty of renewed and still more extended efforts to render the Magazine worthy of public favor. 
It will continue to furnish the choicest and best of the periodical literature of the day, selected 
with great care and with special reference to its moral influence as well as its literary char- 
acter and interest. 

A new feature of the Magazine, introduced in the present number, will be copious extracts 
finom English Books, in advance of their publication, for which the Publishers have peculiar 
facilities in the receipt of early sheets. A Monthly Summary of Domestic as well as of For- 
eign Events, comprising all the Political, Literary, and Scientific incidents of the current 
month, will also be given in each successive issue. 

Each number of the Magazine will contain 144 pages octavo, in double columns. The 
volumes of a single year, therefore, will present nearly two thousand pages of the choicest of 
the Miscellaneous Literature of the age. The Magazine will transfer to its pages, as rapidly 
as they may lie issued, the continuous tales of Dickens, Bulwer, Croly, Lever, Warren, and 
other distinguished contributors to British periodicals : articles of commanding interest from 
all the leading Quarterly Reviews of both Great Britain and the United States : critical no- 
tices of the publications of the day : speeches and a.ddre8ses of distinguished men upon topics 
of universal interest : notices of events in Science, Literature, and Art, in which the people 
at large have an interest, &c., &c.^ Special regard vrill be had to such articles as relate to 
the economy^ of social life, or tend to promote in any way the well-being of those who are en- 
gaged in any departmcpt of productive activity. A carefully prepared Fashion plate, and 
other pictorial illustrations, wiU accompany each number. 

TSBHS. — Thkee Dollaks a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The Work may 
he obtained of L'ooksdlers and Periodical Agents, and of the Ptiblisher^. 

Liberal arrangements vnU be made taith the Trade and with Agents for extra efforts in 
circtdating the Work, and Specimen Numbers unll be supplied gratuitot^y for Canvassers. 

The PuUishers tviU supply Mail and Ciiy Subscribers, when payment is made to them 
in advance, ^ 
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Thtt immeiiM aownnt nd variety of chotc* nadin; matter 
\wlkich this roonthlj will present, the ele^nt dress in which it 
appears, and its extremely cheap price, will ^ive it a circulation 
nneqttaled by that of any similar periodical m this or any other 
ooantry.~Cottner and Enqmrer. 

The typographical execution of this work is not only unexcep- 
tionable, but highly commendable. Though not without pictorial 
attractions, the reading matter is not lost in a wilderness of em- 
bellishments.— iV^ns York Tribune. 

No publiriiing house in Amerioa^has each facilities for provid- 
ing the largest amount of the best materials for such a magazine, 
and this first number gives evidence of iudicious editorshi p. The 
publishers, we feel sure, will justify the promise given in their 
prospectus, and lay open before the ^aders of (he Magazine the 
entire field of lighter and historical literature.— Com* Adv9rti»er. 

Its plan and design are eminenthr judicious and commendable. 
That they will be ably and faithfully executed,jthe character of 
the publishers, and the ample facilitiee at their command, abun- 
dantly guarantee. We have looked through the Jmtt number, 
and read a portion of its contents with much gratification.— iVcts 
York Journal of Commerce. , 

^he first number is rich and varied in its contents, presenting 
selections from the leading periodicals and the best writers of the 
day. The work in such hands Can not ^1 of success, and we be- 
speak lor it that cordial welcome which it will doubtless receive. 
— Provtd«iMs Journal, 



No persons on the continent have possession of so inexhaustible 
a store of the right material ; none who ean command to so gieat 
an extent the immense literal^ tesouroee of Europe ; none poe- 
sessed of a tithe of their facilities forgiving it circulation in every 
quarter of the Union. We predict for it, with entire confidence, 
a wider diffusion and greater popularity than has been enjoved 
by anv periodical ever established in the country. It is filled 
with the cream irfthe literature of the day. — Buffalo Courier. 

It bears the promise of an excellent work, superior to aught of 
the kind attempted in any country. It is the embodiment of the 
beauties of all the magazines and valuable literary and scientific 
publications of the day. We have, in the well-luiown perseve- 
rance of the publishers, the assurance that it will be amply sus- 
tained as the best of American magazines.— JV. O. i>eMocr8^. 

Th^ first number even more than fulfills the promise made by 
the jNiblishers on their introducing this Magazine to the public 
It mijst take a high position among the standard literary period- 
icals bf the day.— BoifMiors Patriot. 

It Is a magnificent work, just the work to supply the necessities 
of oqr periodical and magazine department of literature. . It is 
unlike any thing yet published, and fbr popular and universal cir- 
culation better than any similar work yet projected.— TVoy Poet. 

Tl|e Harpers have commenced the publication of a mimthlj 
mag^ine which bids fair to eclipse, in point of interest, any thing 
in the periodical line that has yet appeared in this countzy. — 
AubfTt Daily Aivertiter. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



For the Diatriot School Journal. 
LUTES 

On the death of Camilla, daaghter of W. V. K., of 
Po'keepsie. 

The lable drapery of the night was drawn 

Adde, and glorion.^ mom more beautifal 

Than It ms erer wont to do, broke forth, 

And lit the earth aa 'twere with angel onilea. 

Bnt ftilfaieM deep, profonnd, e*en holy teemed 

To brood o'er earth, lor wafted by the wind 

Of hearen a spirit lent to earth had wing'd 

Tbrongh mamy clondt Its flight flrom whence It came. 

Did'et erer see the sun when silrery dew 

LikegUfring pearla bestud some tender flower, 

And with ite scorching rays bring low the bud 

That fairest bade to bloom. 

E'en 8o was she, no brighter, purer flower 

E'er bloomed on earth, no jewel half so bright 

£'er wore death's diadem. 

But angel one thy spirit's fled. 

We know thou'rt happy now. 
Thy form ie with the silent dead 

But glory decks thy brow. 
Ah ! short and sad thy sojourn here 

Life's momii^; scarce began 
E're thou had'st shed thy last, laat tear. 

Thine earthly eourse had run. 

Thine eye was far too bright for earth, 

Thy spirit far too pure ; 
Its mild blue beam of heay'nly birth 

Sought its own natiye sphere. 
This earth of ours we know is fair. 

But ah • too rude for thee ; 
Thine angel spirit sought the air 

Where all is pure and firee. 

Yes ! sainted one we know thou'rt blest, 

For souls so pure as thine 
Were born to eiyoy a nobler rest 

Than's found round earthly shrine. 
Sweet suTring one thour't fireed from pain, 

There's nought can harm thee now, 
With white wing'd ones thou'lt erer reign 

With orown upon thy brow. 

And golden harp thy hands shall bear. 

And bright flowers deck thy. way. 
And loud upon celestial air 

Shall ewe)! the enra|>tured la^. 



But list ! as thy wing'd spirit enters in 
The golden porch of heayen, say ! dost not hear 
Familiar tones strike fast upon thine ear ? 
Ah ! see'st thou not the angel smiles that deck 
That loy'd one's brow ? and feel'st thou not the clasp 
Of l^r immortal hand ? tell me, ah ! tell 
Me spirit fkir, if thou her fonn dost know. 
Yes ! broad arched blue with glory rings, 
And angels touch those golden strings 
When child and mother meet. 
The countless host around the throne 
Oiye glory unto Ood alone : ^• 

And stUl the song repeat. 

Ah ! rest ye there, yes ! lor'd one rest. 
For thou art now supremely blest 
'Neath hearen's effulgent beam ; 
And near thy sainted mother's side 
Shall sit and hear the swelling tide 
Of life's unfathom'd stream. 

We would not call thee hence, ah ! no. 

Though oft the silent tear may flow 

To think that in thy narrow bed 

Thou'st slumb'ring with the silent dead. 

But oh ! a guardian angel be 

To those who are bereft of thee. 8. 8. Hazard. 



Mmtliaixsi. 



MlcluMl Ang^elo. 

From his iofancy, lie ahowed a atrong iDclination 
for painting and made so rapid a progress in it, that at 
the age of fourteen he was able to correct the draw- 
ings of his master Dominico Grillandai. When he was 
an old man, one of these drawing being shown to him 
he modestly said, *' In ray youth I was a better artist 
than I am now." 

llis^quicicness of eye was remarkable. He used to 
say that a scalptor ought to carry his compass in his 
eye. " The hands indeed do the work," said he, " but 
the eye judges." 

Of his power of eye he was so certain, that having 
once ordered a block of marble to be brought to him, 
he told the stone-cutter to cut away some particular 
parts of the marble, and to polish others. Very soon 
an exquisitely fine figure starts out of the block. 
The stone-cutter, surprised, beheld it with admiration. 
'* Well, my friend," said Michael Angelo, ** what do 
you think of it 1" '* I hardly know what to think of 
it," answered the astonished mechanic ; ** it is a fine 
figure 10 be sure. I have infinite obligations to you, 
sir, for thus making me discover in myself a talent 
which I never kpew I possessed." 
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Angelo, fall of the great and sublime idea of his 
art, lived very ranch aloae, and never saffered a day 
to pass without haadling hi9 chisel or his pencil. 
When some one reproached him for living so solitary 
a life, he said, **Art is a jealous thing ; it requires the 
whole and entire man." 

'On being asked why he did not marry ^ he said, 
*' My art is my wife, and gives me all the trouble that 
a married life could do. My works will be my chil- 
dren. Who would ever hear of Ghilenti, if he had 
not made the Gates of St. John? His children 
have dissipated his fortune — his Gates remain." 

On being asked, one day, what he thought of Ghi- 
lenti's "Gates?" " They are so beautiful that they 
might serve for the Gates of Paradise," replied 
Angelo. 

He went one day with Vaaari to see Titian at 
work, at the Palace of the Belvidere, at Rome, who 
had then his picture of Danae on his easel. When 
they returned, Angelo said to Vasari, "I much ap- 
prove of Titian's coloring, and his manner of work, 
but what a pity.it is, that in the Venetian school they 
do not learn to draw correctly, and that they do not 
have a better taste of study ! If Titian's talents had 
been seconded by a knowledge of art and of drawing, 
it would have been impossible for any one to have 
done more or better. He possesses a great share of 
genius, and a grand and lively manner ; but nothing 
is more certain than this, that the painter who is not 
more profound in drawing, and has not dilligently 
studied the chosen works of the ancients and moderns, 
can never do anything well of himself, nor make a 
proper use of what he draws after nature ; because he 
cannot apply to it that grace, that perfection of art, 
which is not to be found in the common order of na- 
ture, where we generally see some parts which are not 
very beautiful." 

He was extremely disinterested. For his immortal 
deagn of the Church of St. Peter, at Rome, he re- 
ceiyed only twenty-five Roman crowns: it was 
finished in a fortnight — San Gallo had been many 
years about his wretched models and received four 
thousand crowns for them. This being told to An- 
gelo, he said, " I work for God, and desire no other 
recompense." 

His disinterestedness did not make him forget the 
honor of his art, which he would not sacrifice « ven to 
his friends. Signior Doni, who was an intimate 
friend of Michael Angelo, desired to have a picture 
painted by him. Angelo painted the picture for him, 
and sent it to him, with a receipt for seventy crowns. 
Doni returned him word,'that he thought forty crowns 
were sufficient for the picture. Angek) gave him to 
understand that he now asked one hundred crowns. 
Doni informed him that he would now give him seventy 
crowns. Angelo sent him for answer, that he must 
either send back the picture, or give him one hundred 
and forty crowns. Doni kept the picture, and paid 
him the money he asked. 

Angelo was ever jealous of the dignity of his char- 



acter as an artist. When he was employed by Pope 
Jolius thf Second ofi his Mausoleum, he bad twice re- 
quested to see his Holiness, without success. He told 
the chamberlain, on his second refusal, ** When his 
Holiness asks to see me, tell him that I am not to he 
met with." Soon afterwards he set out for Florence. 
The Pope despatched messenger after messenger to 
him ; and he at last returned to Rome, wh^^ti Julius 
very readily forgave him, and would never permit any 
of his enemies or detractors to say anything against 
him in his presence. Some of his rivals, wishing to put 
him upon an undertaking for which they thought him 
ill-qualified, recommended to Julius the Second to en- 
gage him to paint the Sestine Chapel, This he effected 
with such success, that it was no less the envy of bis 
contemporaries than it is the admiration of the pres- 
ent times : and the great style in which it is done struck 
Raphael so forcibly, that he changed his manner of 
painting, and formed himself upon this grand and 
sublime mode] of art. When it was finished, the Pope, 
unconscious perhaps of the native dignity of simplic- 
ity, told him that the chapel appeared cold and mean, 
and that there wanted some brilliancy of coloring and 
some gilding to be added to it. " Holy Father," an- 
swered Michael Angelo, " formerly men did not dress 
as they do in the present time in gold and silver; 
those personages whom I have represented in my 
pictures in this chapel, were not persons of wealth 
but saints who despised all pomp and riches." 

Under the Papacy of Julius the Third, the faction 
of his rival, San Gallo, gnve him some trouble respect- 
ing the building of St. Peter's, and went so far as to 
prevail upon the Pope to nppoint a committee to ex- 
amine the fabric. Julius lold him that a particular 
part of the church was dark. " Who told you that. 
Holy Father?" replied the artist. "I did," replied 
Cardinal Marcallo. ** Your eminenoe should consider^ 
then," said Angelo, ** that besides the window there is 
at present, I intend to have three more on the ceiling 
of the church. *' You did not tell us so," replied the 
Cardinal. " No indeed, I did not, sir," answered the 
artist ; **l am not obliged to do it, and I would never 
consent to be obliged to tell your eminence, or any 
person whosoever, anything concerning it. Your 
business is to see that money is plenty in Rome ; that 
there are no thieves there ; to let me alone ; and to 
permit me to go on with my plan as 1 please." 

Angelo worked by night at his sculpture with his 
hat on his head, and a candle on it ; this saved bis 
eyes, and threw the light upon the figure properly. He 
never desired to show any work of his to any one until 
it was finished : — on Vacari's coming in one evening 
to see an unfinished figure, Michael Angelo put out 
the candle, as if by rccident, and Vasari lost his er- 
rand. 

This great ariiai v as extremely frugal, temperate, 
and laborious, and s persevering in his work, that he 
used occasionally at night to get upon the bed with 
his clothes on. To young men of talent and of dilli- 
gence he was extremely attentive ^ and as ))e was s^- 
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pcrin tending the construction of the Church ot* St. 
Peter at Rome, in a very advanced period of his life, 
he would while sitting on his mule, correct their draw- 
ings. To his servants and inferiors he was very kind. 
To one of them who had long waited upon him with 
assiduity, and who was dangerously ill as soon as he 
had been able to do something for him, he said, *'Alas ! 
poor fellow, how hard it is ! You die, now, when I 
am able to do something for you." 

The late Sir Joshua Reynolds was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Michael Angelo : and he, perhaps, never 
imitated that great man so successfully, as in his pic- 
lure of the death of Count Rigolino. — Chaniber^s 
Migcellany. 



From the Dumfries Courier. 
A VISIT TO liBIQH HUNT. 

He lives in one of the quiet, elegant squares that 
have gradually been forming all round the delightful 
neighborhood of Kensington Park. After 1 had sat 
for a few minutes in his library — conning books as I 
had often done before, but always with renewed inter- 
eat — the door briskly opens, and in trips Leigh Hunt 
— ^in look, figure, and manner, the " Immortal boy !** 
as his friends have named him, quoting a fine ex- 
presnon of his own poetry. It has often been re- 
marked that one has always some previous inage of 
such a man ; and that frequently this image is some- 
what roughly dissipated by the reality. But Leigh 
Hunt in imagination and Leigh Hunt in bodily* pres- 
ence, are much the same creature — bright, brilliant, 
expressive — a constant elastic motion, palpitation it may 
be called, yet not uneasy or precipitate, but serene and 
bright, with a perennial flow of cheerfulness ! profound 
sympathies at the same time ever mingling with the 
most tender joyous impressions, and a free going half- 
careless natural grace all about him, as if born of the 
same spirit that wreaths 

The sweet briar or the vine 
Or the twisted eglantine. 

His appearance — especially when animated by any in- 
cident or impulse, which was the case when Timothy 
some years ago caught a glimpse of him, is exceeding- 
ly fine, with much of that uniqueness and fiiscination 
with which nature often externally clothes her favorites. 
After the first instantaneous survey your attention is 
particularly riveted by the forhead and eyes, and by the 
quick, constant, youthful play of his movements. 
More beautiful eyes cannot be conceived ; they seem 
to be the very perfection of those orbs of the soul. 
They are dark, brilliant, and finely penetrating, but 
without one spark of fierceness, anger, pride, or any tu- 
multuous passions ; nay, they are as sweet as they are 
strong, as mild as they are bright, radiant with inspir- 
ation, suffused with thoughtfulness and wisdom, but 
habitually soft with kindness, with goodness, with gay 
glancing wit which irradiates bu^ does not wound, and 
at moments deeply saddened into an expression of 
pensiveness and pity. The forehead embowers up 
from the eyes with singular grace and beauty — not 



perhaps, massive or majestic^-for the whole mould of 
the man is light, refined, and delicate—but it is full, 
compact, finely rounded, and most expressive, not only 
of fancy elegance, bat offeree, decision, and of active 
working power, both in intellect and character. His 
hair, which has been dark, but is now whitening, is 
neatly parted, and flows to a considerable length, but 
with modest grace, a little way over his shoulders. 
tio part of his body ever seems to rest ; but this is not 
the fidgetiness of old age or an uneasy irrhability of tem- 
perament ; it is the downright, overflowing, unconfina- 
ble joyance and buoyancy o( youth, that are within him 
as fresh and strong as ever. Even seated in his chair, 
all the " immortal boy " reveals itself^in him. These 
shoulders will be shrugging and twisting, these legs 
will be cutting quaint capers, these sharp feet will be 
darting out, these fingers will be touching some book, 
'some pen, or tapping some friend on the shoulder or 
breast or« for yery excess of playfulness, by twirling 
in all shapes around and through each other. Then 
what a gladness comes over him, if you want any- 
thing — if he can only persuade you to have something, 
whatever it be, a book, a picture, another chair, a bit 
of biscuit, a cup of tea with him — what an opportunity 
for the " immortal boy " to start up on those throbbing 
limbs, — to frisk and bound here and there ; and every 
quick look and rapid-changing gesture, to express the 
very intensity of delight, of sympathy, of enjoyment ! 
In all this there is no eccentricity, no frivolity, but a 
joyousneB3,a youthfulness and warmth of heart, which 
enlivens even the most torpid, sensibly raises the tem- 
perature of the most cynical,makes the indifferent his 
friends, and attaches his friends closer to him. How 
it especially captivates the amiable and accomplished 
among the young themelves, need not be said. 



ADDRKSS, 

Unanimously adopted at the Free School State Con- / 
vention, at Syracuse, July lOth, 1850. ^ -^ 
pELiiOW CiTizEirs : — ^At the instance of your cho- 
sen law-makers, you voted last November on the 
question of opeping your Conmion Schools without 
charge or distinction to all the children of fit age 
residing within your State ; and your majority in 
favor of such opening was overwhelming. In thus 
voting, you did not imply that the details of the 
Free School act of 1849 were perfect, nor were you 
understood as so deciding. You left the Act open 
to amendment by each successive Legislature, when- 
ever amendment, not inconsistent with its vital 
principle, should be deemed advisable. Your last 
Legislature, in full view of these facts, instead of 
correcting any errors which in the first reduction of 
a great principle to practice are well nigh unavoid- 
able, decided to re-submit the law, with all its al- 
leged imperfections on its head, for your approval 
or rejection this fall. In other words, the Legisla- 
ture, while it left its own work undone, required 
you to do yours a second time. And now, the ene- 
mies of Free Schools seek to profit by this no^leot, 
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coupled with the unfair manner in which the ques- 
tion is re-subttiitted, and to secure your suffrages in 
opposition to the Free principle, by harping on and 
magnifying the defects and inequalities in the de- 
tails of the law. They would haye you belioYe that 
in voting with us you vote against any amendment 
of the present law. 

Against this statement we most emphatically pro- 
test. The issue ought to have been fairly and truly 
presented by the act of last session, *For Free 
Schools* or * Against' them ; for that and that only 
is the question to be decided. A vote on our side 
simply affirms the principle that our Common 
Schools shall be Free ; a vote against us is, in effect, 
a vote for a return to rate-bills and trustee exonera- 
tions — a vote to re-establish distinctions of caste in 
our Common Schools, and subject a portion of our 
children to the bitter humiliation of being pointed 
out as district paupers. To revive these distinc- 
tions is to banish thousands of children from the 
Schools altogether, and doom them to life-long ig- 
norance, through the mistaken but natural pride of 
their poverty and kindred. A vote against us in 
the approaching election is a vote to recede from 
the educational platform of Massachusetts, in the 
direction of Virginia, Italy, Turkey. A vote 
against the law, as the question is now most unfair- 
ly presented, is a step toward popular ignorance, 
barbarism and moral night. We are confident that 
no such step will be taken by New York in the 
year 1850. 

Whoever among you has had patience to follow 
an opponent of the law through his devious course 
of reasoning, well knows, that his citadel is the as- 
sumption that * it is wrong to tax one man to edu- 
cate another's children,* unless it be the children of 
absolute paupers. This assumption, if conceded, is 
fatal not to Free Schools merely, but to any Com- 
mon Schools whatever. If elementary education be 
properly and only a parental duty, then the State 
should leave it wholly to the voluntary and unob- 
served efforts and combinations of parents. Then 
the taxation of a district to build a school-house, is 
usurpation and extortion. Then all the law& which 
have been passed, making compulsory provision for 
Common Schools, or intended to increase their effi- 
ciency, are impertinent, agrarian and confiscating. 
Yet few of our opponents will venture to take this 
or any other ground of radical hostility to the Free 
School principle. The difference between their po- 
sition and ours is mainly one of degree. We abide 
consistently by the principles on which only can any 
public provision for education be justified; they 
stop half way, and in so doing, condemn their own 
course in coming so far. 

To the assertion that it is wrong to tax A to pro- 
vide instruction for the children of B, we reply 
that we would tax both A and B, for school purpo- 
ses, each in proportion to his ability, not as parents 
but as possessors of property, and because Proper- 
ty is deeply interested ii^ the Education of AU- 



There is no farm, no bank, no mill, no shop, (unless 
it be a grog-shop) which is not more valuable and 
more profitable to its owner if located among a well- 
educated, than if surrounded by an ignorant popu- 
lation. Simply as a matter of interest, we hold it 
the duty of property to itself to provide education 
lor all. Not therefore as the children of A, nor of 
B, but as children of New York, her future culti- 
vators, artisans, instructors, citizens, electors and 
rulers, we plead for the education of all, at the cost 
and for the benefit of all. In a community where a 
single vote cast in ignorance may involve the Coun- 
try in war, in aggression and untold calamities* 
property cannot afford that there be any considera- 
ble proportion of ignorant voters nor ignorant mo- 
thers of voters. To whomsoever shall urge the du- 
ty of B to educate his own children in spite of his 
relative poverty, we say, urge upon him that duty 
to th^ extent of your powers of persuasion and we 
will second you as well as we may. After the State 
has done all in its power, there will be enough for 
every father to do in the way of educating and dis- 
ciplining his children. But this rudimentary intel- 
lectual culture of the Common School, is an under- 
taking not of individual parents, but of the commu- 
nity, the State, and the State should provide there- 
for as it provides for its other institutions. It has 
very wisely declined the care of Public Worship, 
which in other countries forms a very important 
portion of its duties and the public burthens, and 
has nobly assumed the charge of Popular 'Educa- 
tion, which other governments too generally repu- 
diate. Having thus resolved that B's children shall 
be educated, not for his sake but in furtherance of 
its own policy, and in deference to its own safety, 
the State would do wrong to tax his poverty to de- 
fray the cost of this safe-guard to property. The 
Common Schools of New York are to her what their 
respective standing armies are to Russia and Aus- 
tria, and it would be as fair to support the latter by 
a head-tax as the former. The child of Indigence 
who attends the District School is discharging a 
public duty, and should be as welcome there as the 
heir of affluence and social distinction. He should 
be made to feel that his due training and develop- 
ment are the subject of general solicitude. Prop- 
erty can belter afford to educate four children in 
the schooVhouse than one in the street. The teach- 
er, when fairly remunerated, as he too often is not, 
is a far less expensive functionary than the sheriff, 
the district attorney or the judge. One burglar or 
thief cpsts more to the community than all the , 
teachers of an average township. The statistics of 
our State Prisons prove that at least three-fourths* 
of our criminals are drawn from that one-fo.urth of 
our population which has enjoyed the least educa- 
tional advantages— mainly no such advantages at 
all. Let our Common Schools be abolished to-mor- 
row, and property would soon be taxed many times 
their annual cost in the shape of robberies, riots 
and depredations. For every teacher dismissed, a 
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new deputy sheriff, constable or policeman would 
be required. And the dismissal from our Schools 
of those children of poor but not abject parents 
whom the Free School law has called into them, 
would be identical in principle with the destruction 
of the Schools altogether. A large portion of our 
children would be educated if there were no Com- 
mon Schools, but these, we know, would not be. 

But we are asked why a oitiien who has worked, 
and sayed, and thriyed, should pay for schooling 
the children of his neighbor, who has drank, and 
frolicked and squandered, till he has little or noth- 
ing left We answer, he should do it in order that 
these needy and disgraced children may not become 
what their &ther is, an^L so, very probably, in time 
a public burthen as criminals or paupers. The 
children of the drunkard and reprobate hare a hard 
enough lot, without being surrendered to his judg- 
ment and self-denial for the measure of their educa- 
tion. If they are to haye no more instruction than 
he ahall see fit and feel able to pay for, a kind Hea- 
ven must regard them with a sad compassion, and 
man ought not utterly to leave them uncared for 
and subjected to such moral and intellectual influ- 
ences only as their desolate homes may afford. To 
stake the education of our State's futur.e rulers and 
mothers on such parents' ideas of their own ability 
and their children's moral needs, is madness — ^is 
treason to the common weal. They will be quite 
enough detained even from Free Schools by sup- 
posed inability to clothe or spare them ; but to cast 
into the wrong scale a dead weight of paternal ap- 
petite and avarice, in the form of rate-bills, is to 
consign them heartlessly to intellectual darkness 
and moral perdition. 

And in truth the argument for taxing in equal 
amounts the improvidently destitute and the frii- 
gally affluent father of a family for schoool purposes, 
is precisely as strong for taxing them in equal 
amounts to build court-houses, support paupers, 
dispense justice, or for any other purpose whatever ; 
nay, it is even stronger ; for the drinking, thriftless, 
idle parent, is far more likely to bring expense on 
the community, in the shape of crime to be punish- 
ed or pauperism to be supported, than his thrifty and 
temperate neighbor, and according to our adversa- 
ries* logic, he should pay more taxes on his log cab- 
in and patch of weedy garden, than that neighbor 
on his spacious mansion and bounteous fkrm. The 
former will probably turn off two paupers to one 
of the latter, and should be assessed in a pauper 
rate-bill accordingly. And this argument from pa- 
rental misconduct against the justice of Free Schools 
^ is of a piece with the rest. 

It is with unfeigned regret that we approach the 
argument against Free Schools, and indeed against 
Common* Schools generally, which is based on Reli* 
^on. In ■ the* eyes of the true statesman, convic- 
tions of reli^ons duty are of inestimable worth, 
and even when mistaken, should be treated with all 
possible ^ference. Yet when w^ seo the priest^ 



hoods by law established, and not these alone, in 
ont country after another of Europe, resisting the « 
establishment of any system of popular education 
which is not based on the recognition of their re- * 
spective dogmas as the undoubted truth of Ood, we 
are constrained to recognize and resist an assump- 
tion fatal to that universal diffusion of knowledge 
which is the chief pillar of Republican Freedom. — 
Our State neither affirms nor condemns the dogmas 
of any Church or sect, but commends each citizen 
in matters of faith and worship to the guidance of 
his own conscience and of such spiritual instructors 
as his parents in infancy and his own convictions in 
riper years shall designate. The Common School is 
not above nor adverse to this, but simply aside from 
it. It does not pretend to give religious (that is 
dogmatic) instruction, far less to supersede it. It 
simply requires the attention of every child for thir- 
ty hours per week to intellectual culture, leaving 
the entire Sabbath, with Saturday and the greater 
portion of the residue, for such purely religious 
nurture as parents may choose for their children. — 
When the doors of the Church and the Sabbath 
School are opened, the Common School is closed, and 
its inmates are clearly qualified by its teachings for 
profiting by the Sabbath's appropriate lessons. — 
Why, then, should any church grudge the Common 
School those thirty hours for secular instruction ? — 
What is it to gain by dividing and sub-dividing 
school districts in such a manner as to render any 
system of universal education impossible ? We en- 
treat you, feIlow*citizena> tq. resist the appeal which 
is made to some of you on religious grounds, to Vote 
against Free Schools. To vote us J down, will not 
really accomplish the ends of otir.dogmatic adversa- 
ries, for Common Schools will still remain- The re- 
ligious objection, even if valid, is not relevant to the 
present issue, and ought not to be interposed to af- 
fect it. ^ ^ 
We will not, fellow citizens, urge upon you the 
priceless worth of Education as an individual pos- 
session. Our opponents complain that we harp on 
the blessings of Education as if they had denied or 
belittled them. They, too, they assure us, prize 
knowledge as highly as we do, and feel affronted when 
we intimate the contrary. Let us in closing, there- 
fore exhort you to remember that Fortune is capri- 
cious and Kiches have wings, so that no man now in 
active life can possibly secure his posterity against 
the chances and changes of this mutable world. The 
broad domain inherited but few years since, by the 
child of affluence, who little dreamed that poverty 
could ever sit by his hearth, has already passed in- 
to the hands of strangers, and the late haughty pos- 
sessor has hardly a shelter for his head. In the 
sight of the whole community, some are daily 
mounting from obscurity to the dizziest heights of 
wealth, while others are falling from a like altitude 
into the deepest gulf of Penury and Need. No man 
can ensure affluence or even competence to his des- 
cendants thirty years hence, bnt any one by his 
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Tote, OP lus neglect to vote, may say that those 
descendants and all who follow them, shall or fhall 
ilot enjoy that which no gold can purchase, no es- 
tetai oad equal, — the blessliigs of an adequate Free 
Education. liet us entreat you to esteem this not 
only, worth yoting for, but working for, tb hold it 
stiboi^dinate to no partisan, no personal considera- 
tion-^to work for such a Tote and such a majority 
as shall put the question at rest forever. Do this, 
and the canyass of 1850 shall long be remembered 
as that in which New York proudly yindicated her 
pre-eminence as the Empire State, and relaid the 
foundations of her freedom and greatness in the in- 
telligence, the virtue, the gratitude and admiring 
affection of her children, through all coming time. 
HORACE GREELEY, 
JAS. W. BEEKMAN, 
CHAS..B. SEDGWICK, 
ALANSON HOLLY, 
W. F. PHELPS, 
S. B. WOOLWORTH, 
0. G. STEELE, 

Committee. 



REV. niR. YOtJlV»*S REJOINDER. 

To the Hon, Christopher Morgan, Superintendant 

of Common Schools. 

Dear Sir : — As the condition of my compliance 
with your request for the publication of our correspon- 
dence upon the School Question, the privilege was al- 
lowed me of correcting, through the same channel of 
correspondence, certain wrong impressions with re- 
irard to my communication which your reply is adapt- 
ed to convey. 

A protracted disputiition is neither my intention 
nor desire ; — a ieelinl; with which you no doubt fully 
sympathise. 

Without further apology, then, I will beg leave to 
call your attention to the impression conveyed by you 
with regard to one of the arguments used to enforce 
my appeal. The point is this—" That teachers are 
and will be employed in the Common Schools whose 
influence is opposed to religion, and who, though ex- 
ternally moral, care nothing for the Bible or the reli- 
glon it reveals, and which sentiments will affect the 
scholars, though they [these sentiments] might not 
be openly proclaimed." 

This you have been pleased to make the basis of 
an allegation altogether unjustifiable; viz: That in 
this declaration is included " the great body of Com- 
mon School teachers in the State ;'• thus arraying me 
in hostility to the teachers •* as a class," while noth- 
ing more, by even a forced construction, can be made 
out of the declaration than that such cases occur and 
exist ; with not necessarily a remote intimation that 
their number is even considerable. 

That such cases occur is a fact too palpable to ad- 
mit of denial, while its statement forms no just ground 
for the charge of injustice to '< the great body of teach- 
ers in the State." I might even a^^ree with your own 
ezpreased opinion of their high standing *' taken as a 



class," and yet not be chargeable with any inconsis- 
tency with the statement upon which your c*harge is 
based. Your allegation therefore against me on this 
point is not founded in fact ; and the impression con- 
veyed therein is undeservedly injurious to me. 

With reference to my opinion upon thfe incompe- 
tency of the State plan of Common School education 
** to secure that moral training of children which is 
indispensable to a proper direction and use of the in- 
tellectual facultiea;" I have been correctly represent- 
ed — and which opinion I am prepared to sustain. 
Though the design of the present communication is 
chie£y to correct the wrong impressions created by 
yours, this point, however, admits of a passing notice. 

I might inquire whethej the school law does not 
forbid the application of a religious test in the selec- 
tion of teachers? Then how are such teachers to be 
secured as shall answer even your own expressed 
views upon the extent to which *' the great and lead- 
ing truths of Christianity" shall be taught? Or, are 
we to understand that this law, in its several chapters 
and sections, contains nothing more than an embodi- 
ment of generals, while the several ^ar2tcii/ar« are 
left to be filled up according to the different interpret- 
ations of the several Superintendents who may in their 
turn become its expounders ? 

And suppose the school law to possess in its latitude 
sufficient capacity to allow you to supply our common 
schools with teachers who possess either the " funda- 
mental principle" of a ''thorough Christian education," 
or the qualifications requisite for promoting it : And 
suppose also that for the purpose of securing such 
teachers you, who may possibly be a Christian man, 
as Superintendent, recommend a lax construction of 
that law, and even honestly suppose its design to be 
the prevention of " sectarianism :" Yet do you not 
know that religion in any form, even in its most lib- 
eral extent, is to some minds sectarian f (And no 
sectariani^im so bitter as that which excludes all re- 
ligion.) I say suppose all this : — Yet a disciple of 
Thomas Paine, who might be your immediate succes- 
sor in office, would put quite another construction 
upon that law, and strenuously forbid the application 
of any religious test, even to the extent applied by 
yourself— and allow teachers of sentiments like his 
own, access into our schools to poison the minds of 
the youth with the rankest infidelity. That some 
Superintendent may take it upon him td follow your 
example in deciding upon the amount of religious 
truth to be taught in the Common Schools, and arrive 
at quite a different conclusion from that which appears 
in your interpretation of the jaw. 

Where then is our security that under the State 
plan of common schools ''the great and leading 
truths of Christianity — those which are common to all 
and based upon the universal consent of the great and 
the good in every age and clime" — that under this 
plan, these these truths shall be taught ? 

Besides, who is to define, so as to produce agree- 
ment/ in m^hat these great leading tr^lhs waso^, or 
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what they embmce 1 The best, if not the greatest 
men in eveiy age have incioded ia "the great and 
leading truths of Christianity:" the being of a God, 
who possesses the highest moral excellence ; that the 
race of man is by nature apostate from God, and 
guilty of a wanton riolation of His holy law ; — that 
Jesus Christ the Son of God is the only Savior of sin- 
ners; — and that repentance towards God and faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ are duties indispensable to sal- 
vation. These truths are all plainly revealed iu the 
Bible. But according to your standard, even, of the 
extent to which religious truth should be taught in 
the Common Schools, would a teacher be allowed, 
in case of objection on the part of one or more of the 
inhabitants of the district, to illustrate and explain to 
the comprehension of the scholars these truths, as 
fully as he does the other several studies pursued ? 

Is the inculcation of these truths embraced in the 
State plan of Common School education 1 Does that 
plan contemplate or secure such inculcation ? T 
think not. Then, I a«k again, where is the compe- 
tency of this plan to accomplish that which you claim 
for it ? With all due deference, therefore, to the posi- 
tion which you occupy, and to your honest convic- 
tioi:s of truth, I must be permitted to dissent entirely 
from your expressed opinion that my views of the 
State plan of education " are wholly unfounded and 
unjust." 

But the main feature and bearing of my communi- 
cation has been either misconceived or purposely 
overlooked. I will not now charge the latter. 

While the incompetency of the State plan was men- 
tioned, together with the objection to a certain class 
of teachers who are to a greater or less extent em- 
ployed ; while both these points were mentioned, yet 
they were but incidental or secondary. They form 
not the basis of the petition referred to in my commu- 
nication to you. That basis is found in the enacts 
ment and operation of the " Free School Law*' It 
is against this that both, in their main bearing, pro- 
test ; and but for this law neither the petition nor the 
communication which lollowed, would have been 
drawn or sent; as both, in their language, most 
clearly prove. 

We are content with the previous law. Under it 
we asked for no share of the State Fund ; while under 
the same law we willingly, as citizens of the common- 
wealth, assisted in the erection of school-houses for 
the benefit of those whose views of education do not 
agree witn ours. But we did and do ask either to be 
excused from what we regard as an intolerant, op- 
pressive annual tax, imposed by the so-called " Free 
School Act," or else, a diVidend from sneh funda 
only, as are produced by the tax levied in pursuance 
of that Act. We prefer exemption because we wish 
no connection with the system of taxation direct upon 
the people for the support of schools. 

And yvt this main feature, too palpable to be voeb- 
served, has been left unnoticed, and the endeavor ap- 
parently made to change the issue by representing the 
petitioners aa occupying a position wmilar t9 th^t Qf 



the Reman Catholks in their demand, tome eigh 
years since, for n division of the State funds. 

It must be confessed, that an invitation which prom- 
ised to place at your disposal so large a share of the 
popular odium with which to stain the petitioners kfad 
myself, afTorded a temptation for a temporary sacri- 
fice, at least, of candor; a temptation which t cannot 
possibly say was in this case unsuccessful. Why not 
boldly face the issue, instead of the attempt to divert 
it? 

You seem sir, to intimate that we wish a discrimi- 
nation made in our behalf by the State, in thebestow- 
ment of " privileges not accorded to other denomina- 
tions." This we utterly discflaim. In the establish- 
ment of our school, which I am happy to say still 
continues, we asked of the Legislature no favor, be- 
cause all denominations of Christians were then re- 
garded as standing upon the same footing of freedom 
to pursue such course of education as they aeverally, 
according to their denominational views, deemed 
best. But now, the Legislature having passed laws 
against all, restricting if not essentially prohibiting 
this freedom ; the petitioners, as a portion of one of 
these denominations, who feel in a peculiar manner 
the pains and penalties of the State law, have taken 
the liberty to protest against the measure and ask re- 
dress. 

What if our Legislature should deem it for the 
general interest to pass laws which would, in their 
tendency* greatly oppress, or invade the religious 
privileges of every religious communion in the State ; 
would the argument be valid which claimed jus^fica- 
tion from the fact that all were served alike — that no ' 
favoritism was observed toward either?^ 

But it may be replied that other denominationsbe- 
sides that to which we belong haye not' petitioned the 
Legislature on this subject, and that they do not con- 
sider themselves as suffering by these lawfi. But is 
the Legislature justified in passing laws which shall 
9pprese or injure <fne denomination more than ano- 
ther? Is it more just to pass laws which shall ope- 
rate to the injury of any particular denomination, 
than to its benefit! And what if we who are suffer- 
ing thus injuriously are in the minbrit]!*! has not a mi- 
nority also rights? And is not the Legislature as 
solemnly bound to respect and protect these rights, as 
the rights of the majority ? And while you are dis- 
posed to sustain the Legislature m their measure, I 
would most respectfully beg you to consider the con- 
cluding sentiment in your reply — " Whatsoever thmgs 
ye would that others should do to you, do ye even so 
to them." 

And while, I repeat, this whole feature of the in- 
justice of the " Free School Law" appears in my com- 
mnnjcation to you, and as the main feature prompting 
it, you seem to have been peculiarly fortunate in pass- 
ing it by, and raising and dwelling upon compara- 
tively inconsiderable ond incidental, if not false is- 
sues, as if for the purpose of evading the main one. 

Sir, I have spoken plainly, and my intention has 
been to speak truly. A sense of justice to the cause 
of truth ond righteousness forbids my saying less. 
The necessity of this, I have not sought. I had sup- 
posed that with your reply our correspondence would 
close. It was so intended on my port ; — and if I 
have now said aught that has injured you feelings* I 
find my apology m the consciousness that I have 
done so, in the maintenance of right. I am unac- 
customed to the orena of strife — I prefer a more quiet 
career. Yet when I find invaded the principles of 
both civil and religious liberty, and the allotment of 
contending for those principles assigned to me, my 
duty is plain ; and I trust the day will never come 
that shall find me either unwilling or afraid to obey^ 
Respectfully your friend, 

A. T, Youw, 
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ALBANY, AUGUST, 1860. 



N • Y. State Teaehen* Association. 

The anDual meeting of ibis Association will be held 
in the city of New York on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 7th and 8th of August. 

Lectures are expected during the session from the 
following gentlemen, viz : 

From the Rev. Professor J. Proudfit of Rutger's 
College, N. J., on College Education, its adaptation 
to the interests of our country. 

From S. B. Woolworth of Cortland, on Vegetable 
Physiology. 

From D. H, Crattenden of New York, on the Con- 
nection of the Sciences. 

From G. L. Famham of Jefferson, on the Study of 
Natural History. 

From S. S. Randall of Albany, on the Importance 
to the Teachers as a profession ot the Adoption of 
Free Schools throughout the State. 

From O. B. Pierce of Oneida, on the Educational 
Condition and Statistics of the several States of the 

Union. 

From Prcf. Taylor Lewis of Union College, Sche- 
nectady, on Synthetical and Analytical Modes of 
Teaching. * 

From T. W. Valentine, of Albany, on the Peeul 
iar Duties and Reeponsibilities of Teachers ai the 
present time. 

From D. P. Lee of Buffalo^ on the Profiession of 
Teaching. 

From W. F. Phelps of the State Normal School, 
Albany, on^gchool Olassifieation. 

Prof. J. B. Thomson, of New York (formerly of 
Auburn,) on the training of the moral faculties. . 

An Essay may also be expected from Miss Susan 
A. Bandelie, a distinguiishcd Teacher of Chatauque 
County. 

Other business of importance to the cause of Edu- 
cation, and perhaps other Lectures in case of the fail- 
ure of any of the above-mentioned, will^be presented 
to the Association. 

At no time since the organization of the Associa- 
tion have the Teachers and friends of education 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the State, 
been called upon for a more deliberatie, judicious, and 
at the same time decided expression of opinion, than 
at the present time. 

From the character of the appointments, the diver^ 
sily of the topics to be considered, and from the ad- 
vantages afforded from this central place of meeting, 
high expectations are entertained that the annual meet- 
ing ot 1850 will exceed in importance and interest 
any which have preceded it. 

The Erie Railroad Company will, if they are prop- 
erly protected against impo6ition,give passages for half 
• prioe and it may almost be presumed that the liberal 
managers ot the Roads between Albany and Buffalo^ 



(as they have hitherto done,) will do the tame when ou'' 
application comes properly before them. The Commit- 
tee of Arrangements in this city, of which S. S, St. 
John is Chairman, will attend to the providing of the 
best accommodations to Dele!»ates at reduced prices. 



Tbe Bduoatlonal Convention* 

Syracuse, Wednesday, July 10 — A. M. 
A very large delegation met this morning at nine 
o'clock. The Hall was full, though hundreds are yet 
on their way hither. The Convention being called 
to order, Mr. S. S. Randall of Albany was elected 
temporary Chairman. On taking the chair he re- 
marked that this Convention had assembled to con- 
sider the greatest question that could interest man- 
kind. The question is whether the Schools of the 
State shall be JVee Schools— whether the opportuni- 
ties for obtaining a good education should be secured 
to every child, and whether those opportunities shall 
be freely afforded to the end that the children of the 
poor can enjoy them. Last year 'the Free School law 
was submitted to the people and they declared by an 
emphatic majority that education should be freely af- 
forded to all. An outcry was made against this law 
in consequence of the selfishness of some who are now 
taking advantage of some defects of the law to procure 
its repeal by the people. We are met to consult to- 
gether for the safety, not so much of .the law as it is, 
but of the Free School system itself. 

The subject of Education is nothing new in the 
philosophy of the world. It has been discussed from 
the earliest times. Plato, Socrates and all the philos- 
ophers of all ages have discussed this great question. 
But the blessings of education have previous to the 
nineteenth century been confined to the few, and we 
are met here to secure them to the whole people. We 
say that all should be educated, and that the property 
of the State is bound to educate all the children of the 
Commonweahh. Every thing good and great to man 
is connected with ihis subject. It appeals not to the 
selfishness but lo the generosity of the people. It is 
not expected that individuals will make dollars by 
feeeing their schools, but infinitely greater wealth 
than that counted by gold and silver will be reaped by 
our children and our grand-children. The moral and 
intellectual development of the people depends upon it, 
and on the freedom of our schools depends the future 
glory of the Republic. 

A Committe was then appointed to report perma- 
nent ofHcers for the Convention. 

Mr. Van Zandt, Bditor of the Syracuse Daily Star, 
then announced the death of the President, and moved 
in token of respect, that tfaie Convention now adjourn 
until 9 o'clock P.M. This motion was waived for 
the appointment on Address and Resolutions. A 
Comniittee of seven, consisting of Sedge wick, Greeley, 
Steele, May, Beekman, Coburn and Phelps, was ap- 
pointed. Mr. Pierce, author of a new grammar, moved 
to amend the motion for adjournment, to wit : that 
the Convention adjourn until 12 o'clock, when the 
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CoQTentioii shall be permanently adjourned. He said 
that we had met to consider a qaestion connected 
with the interests of man, and he would say, " Let 
the dead bury their dead," and let us consider the wel- 
fore of the living. He felt as deeply ae any one in 
view of the national calamity, bnt the spirit of the 
dead would bid us " God speed" in our deliberations. 
The motion to adjourn until 12 o'clock was carried 
nearly unanimously. 

Stbacuse, Wednesday, July 10-— 12 M. 
The Convention met pursuant to adjournment. The 
Committee on Organization reported, for permanent 
officers : 

Pre«den/— CHRISTOPHER MORGAN of Al- 
bany. 

Vice Presidenis^J, E. Carey of New York, Wm. 
H. Legoett of Westchester, Asahel Stone of Mad- 
ison, Henry Mandeville o( Albany, O. G. Steele of 
Erie, Hiram Putnam of Onondaga, t^M. F. Cady of 
Oswego, Chas. B. Cobttrn of Tioga. 

Secretaries — Wm. L. Ckandarl of Onondaga, H. 
K. ViELE of Erie, D. C. Bloomer of Seneca, Wm. F. 
Phelps of Albany. 

The Report was unanimoasly adopted. It was 
then 

Retolved, That the Delegates from each county 
report their names to the secretaries immediately on 
assembling this afternoon. 

Charles B. Sedgwick then offered the following 
resolution ; 

Resolved, That we have heard with profound regret 
of the sudden and Unexpected death of the President 
of the United States, and. in token of respect to his 
memory, we do now adjourn, to meet at 2 o'clock 
this afternoon. 

V 

Mr. J. E. Carey rose . and remarked that we have 
all been startled by the melancholy news of the death 
of the President of the United States. The gloomy 
message has been borne on the wings of lightening, 
as it were, to the remotest corners of our great Re- 
public, and a great nation is now in mourniOf^. It is 
our duty to regard this national calamity, and public- 
ly signify our appreciation of the event. One of the 
most important crises that any nation ever experienced 
ia now upon us, and in our critical situatjon the Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic is taken away. But our 
people are prepared for any emergency. They are 
abundantly able to meet any event. Nil est desper- 
andunt — ^let ns not dcspair^-for if not the successor of 
our deceased President, others will be found qaalified 
by their wisdom to guide the Ship of Slate safely 
through the storm that has so lodg been agitating our 
political ocean. Let us, then, adjourn, and, while we 
reflect upon the calamity which many regard as ihf 
- severest that could befall us, let us also consider the 
Sreat object for which we have assembled. 
fore moat cordially second the resolution. 



It was unanimoasly adopted by a rising; vote, and 
the Convention adjourned accordingly. 

Afternoon Session — July 10. ' 
House called to order at 2 o'clock. Present, a very 
large delegation — house full, with a fair representation 
of the beauty of Syracuse. That's it; truth is with 
the ladies and the ladies are with truth. Every re- 
form which appeals to the holiest feelings of the breast, 
and purest emotions of the soul, is sure to receive the 
countenance and support of the ladies. And to him 
who is disposed to vote against the Free School Law 
this fall, we would say listen attentively to your wife 
and your daughters, if you have any, and your vote 
will be placed in the right box. The Secretary, Mr. 
Randall, introduced the Blakely Family, who sang 
most beautifully the following song, to the tune of 
" The Old Granite State :" 

APPEAL OP THE CHILDREN. 

BY MISS LUCY A. RANDALL. 

We have come ttom the hill sides, 
Fr<^m the strong, mighty cities, 
From the green shadowy forests 

Of our own Empire State : 

We are all joined in asking. 

We are all joined in asking, . 

We are alljoiaed in asking,, 
That our schoo's shall all be fi ee ! 
That the child of the poor man. 
That the child of the toiling. 
That the child of the rich man. 

May all share in learning's light. 

Lying hidden in our pathways. 
Are the snares of temptation, 
Oh, then, help us to avoid them, 

By giving us the light : 

We are all joined in asking, 

We are all joined in asking, 

We are all joined in asking, 
That our Schools shall all be free ! . 

We ask that our footsteps, 
Through this earth's weary valley, 
Shall be brightened, cheered and guided 

By learning's beacon star : 

We are all joined in asking, 

We are all joined in i siting, 

We are all joined in asking. 
That our schools shall all be free ! 

We have come fom the hill 8id«*s, 
From the strong mighty cities, 
From the green shadowy forests 
Of our own Em^nre StHte. 

The President of the Convention, Mr. Mohgan, 
was then intr">duced, an i on taking th*- chiir, re- 
marked ns follows : 

l"hai he wa-J thankkv r<.r thv h'.i>.'>r liini ho<i 1»<^< n 
conferred upon him. He was sensible ihni ihe de^p 
gloom that now enshrouds our minds in view of the 
death ofourChiefMagistrate, has, in a measure, ua- 
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(Utetl us for our business But he trusted that we 
s'loiild do something tor the good cause of Education. 
He came to thiij Convention in common with the nu- 
merous assembly, as « friend of Free and Universal 
Education, and to inform himself of the wishes of the 
people who have sent their Delegates to this Conven- 
tion. He was attached to no particular mode of car* 
rying out the great principle, but as one of the free 
citizens of New York, be came to claim for every 
child that degree of instruction in science, literature 
and morality, thatl is necessary to enable the child of 
the poor man to stand up, the equal of ^the child of 
the rich ; and that starting with equal advantages, the 
prize may be won by the most meritorious. He re- 
spected the large class of his fellow citizens who op- 
pose the law, yet whatever reproach might be brought 
upon him, he should do all he could to advance the 
Education of all the children of the State at the ex- 
pense ot those who have the means. He was told 
every day by some one, " Why, I have educated my 
children, and why should I pay for the education of 
the children of others?" He would tell all such that 
they may not have a child in the Poor House or Pen- 
itentiary* and yet they are paying something every 
year for the support and education of children of others 
who are in Prisons and Poor Houses. Let us suppose 
our children at the Common Schools and not at the 
Prison. But he said he came to be instructed on this 
momentous question, and would take his seat. 

The Committee on Resolutions here leported, and 
Mr. Greeley subsequently read the Address, all of 
which you will get in whole. 

The Convention took up the resolutions seriatim, 
and seemed to be passing them without dissension, 

Mr. Pierce hoped the Convention would not be toe 
hasty. It is easy to pass resolutions, but it is not eas} 
to carry them out. He wished to learn from some o 
the eloquent men of the State that the souls of th» 
delegates may be fired with enthusiasm, and go home 
and electrify the people on this great question. 

Mr. Bloss being called, said if the Convention 
wished to hear from an ice-breaker, he was on hand. 
[Laughter.] What are we met for? — To repel an in- 
vasion that is threatened against the free education oi 
the people. Our people have offered bounties foi 
wolf's scalps, and the tax was paid without a murmur 
We tax the people for the support of a public jail and 
penitentiaries, and the tax is generously paid — bui 
when we propose to educate the children, so as t< 
overthrow our jnils, penitentiaries and police, we find 
it necessary to call Conventions and arouse the people, 
in order that the rich may he induced to pay a toi 
for the elevation of the people. He was glad that th» 
l-eople had been excited on this subject. There wa.' 
a Providence in forming the Free School law to thf 
end that this subject may be discussed, and the peopjf 
waked up to the subject of universal, free and ihorougl 
education. He naid that in Rhode Island all the 
youth* are enabled, free of expense, to obtain all ex- 



cept a collegiate education. This amount of ioatnic- 
tion coats only $4 per scholar, and it has been found 
that this expense is less than nothing — for more than 
this amount is saved in the morality and good order 
produced by education. We should adopt the Athe- 
nian rule that men, and not soldiers, are to be edu- 
cated. We should not slop in our educational progress 
until all from the rising to the setting of the stin shall 
enjoy the amplest means for a thorough instruction. 
Nothing limits the extension of this principle except 
Avarice, Ignorance and Slavery. Our mission is to 
overcome all these gjeat evils, and to accomplish this 
or demand free and universal education. 

Father Waldo then arose and said that he once re* 
sidfid in Rhode Island, and thirty years ago not half 
of the people could re^d and write. In some families, 
consisting of seven or ten persons, no one could be 
found able to read ! Now, what can we say of this 
State ? She has a more thorough educational system 
than any other State of the Union? He was in favor of 
a good scieniific and literary education, but he could 
not overlook the moial sentiments. The Bible is the 
great regenerator. The more we educate men with- 
out the Bible the greater villains do they become. If 
we wonld rob our poor houses and penitentiaries of 
inmates we must introduce the Bible, and if the law 
would enjoin it^ use in our schools, our counties can 
sooii say as some of the counties of Connecticut report 
that not an individual is confined in their jails. He 
had visited one hundred school districts and he had 
found many teachers who were Infidels or Universnl- 
ists. This would not answer. We must have the 
Bible. He had visited the penitentiary at Auburn, 
and had found that not one in seven had ever been 
taught the commandments, but on the contrary, tliey 
had been brought up in violation of the Sabbath and 
ihe sound doctrines of religion. 

Rev. Samuel J. May then rose, and said that 
everywhere the objections to the law were made 
to some subordinate portions of it. He would leave 
it td those experienced in legislation to say whether 
any such law was ever made entirely free from ob- 
jections ; if not, then we should sustain the law as 
a whole, and endeavor to correct the defects. He 
said he feared that the objection lies back of the de- 
fects of the law, and was aimed at the law itself, 
and the great principle of Free Education. He said 
that the expenses of every community, incurred for 
the preservation of order, were due to the igno- 
rance of the people, and the cheapest mode of gov- 
erning mankind is to educate them. The object 
for which we aim is Free Schools, and not any par- 
ticular law.' We want that settled, and then we 
can form the laws at our leisure. He feared that, 
if this law be defeated, it will be a long time before 
mother can be enacted. He knew how great had 
)een the change wrought by the Free Schools of 
Rhode Island. Let us imitate her example. We 
lihould aim to add something to the legacy we have 
received from our fathers, and if possible we shQulA 
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do that fop posterity which will induce our children, 
when *h©y inquire for the fathers of their heri- 
tage, to speak of us also as among the fathers ! 
Our Republic is to be just what our children make 
ifc, and our children will be as we educate them. 
Can we point to a child, and say that he will not, 
some day, be so situated as to effect something eith- 
er for the weal or woe of the Republic ? In this 
country, every indiyidual should mean something* 
and be enabled to be something. He related the 

. case of a noble man in old Plymouth, who told him, 
when talking about establishing a Normal School, 
that he would giye $2,000 for that purpose. He 
asked him how much he was worth ? " That," said 
he, "is an impudent question — ^but I am worth 
$7,000, and, haying four sons, can easily afford 
$2/)00 for their educational welfare, and for the im- 
provement of all future generations !" Blessed be 
Qod, continued the speaker, no man lives to himself 
and no man dies to himself. We all live for each 
other and for posterity. 

Mr. Stahr of Rochester followed Mr. May, and 
remarked that he fully endorsed the principle that 
the property of the State shall educate the children 
of the State, no matter who may own the property 
or who may have the children. What education do 
we want, ho inquired? For his part, he would 
have every child thoroughly instructed in science 
and literature, but this is not all ; they must be 
thoroughly educated. He fully accorded with his 
venerable friend. Father Waldo, that we must have 
the Bible in our sohools. The Bible is the book 
which gives us the divinely authenticated record of 
the first three thousand years of the history of the 
world. From it, and it alone, we derive all our no- 
tions of God, our duties to him and our fellow-men, 
and consequently all those virtues by which vice, 
crime and misery may be overcome. He repeated 
that we must have the Bible in our schools to make 
education effective. 

Mr. MAin>£yiLi.E then rose and said that the 
principle on which he advocated Free Education to 
all was, that our Government imposes upon each 
citizen the obligation to vote. No man can avoid 
the ballot box without avoiding a great responsibil- 
ity. Some tell us that the polls is not the place for 
a good man ; but / say that is the very place for 
him, and the very worst palce in the world for a 
bad man. The grand objection, he said, which is 
urged against the law is that it obliges one man to 
pay for the education of another man's children. — 
But he would tell the objector that education will 
add to his wealth ; for property is always of greater 
value where the people are the most intelligent and 
virtuous. In Massachusetts the people are every 
year adding to the school fund by taxation, and 
hultdreds of thousands of dollars could be readily 

. voted to the purpose of education, while we Are 
grumbling about a few cents. He spoke of the time 
when there was a struggle in Hartford, Conn, to 
oi^Uua Free 3cliQOl0. ThcirQ wm 9, w^Ub^ iam> 



there to whom the friends of the measure applied, 
and he heartily co-operated with them. He was 
seen on this and on that corner of the street talking 
earnestly to a group of the people, and he made this 
reply to those who objected to the right of compell- 
ing the rich to contribute for the education of the 
poor : «* My property, in Worcester, Mass. was in- 
creased in value 15 per cent, by the Free School sys- 
tem ; that is the way I was ruined theve, and I wish 
to be ruined in the same manner here." 

Dr. Lord of Columbus, Ohio, then addressed the 
Convention. He appealed to the people of the Em- 
pire State in behalf of the Great West. The West 
looks to the East for an example in all improvement, 
and if this law be defeated this Fall it wUl greatly 
impede the progress of educational improvement 
throughout the whole West. 

Horace Greeley was next called for, but in- 
stead of making a speeoh he would read the Address 
to the People of New York. The Address was read 
amid the cheers of the Convention, and it was most 
enthusiastically adopted. 

Mr. TnoMPsoitr of Erie then suggested some ob- 
jections to the Law, and advised the Convention not 
to overlook them. He said that District No. 1 pays 
but two dollars on the thousand, while No. 2 pays 
four dollars on the thousand. How will you answer 
this objection ?->on aocount of the singularity of the 
law? 

Mr. MgMasters of New- York was then called 
out, and he opposed the system itself. The State is 
assuming authority which does not belong to it, in 
prescribing a system of education and taxing the 
people for the support of schools. It purposes by 
this to. invade the family sanctuary and. rob the 
parents of their authority over the children. Each 
one is to use the products of his toil as he pleases, 
and all contribution for education should be made as 
a matter of charity. He spoke of religious instruc- 
tion, and said the State proposes to invade the 
province of the Church. Even the Address says 
that " Education ignores religion." [Mr. Greeley 
here corrected him — the Address says ** dogmatic 
religion."] What religion, asked Mr. McMasters, 
is without dogmas ? Even the Socialists have dog- 
mas. God, they say, is a passion in every man 
that nerves him to action, and thi|i is one of their 



The debate here assumed a catechetical form, and 
I will not follow it. 

The "Blakely Family" then sung "The Good 
Time Coming," and the Convention adjourned, to 
meet at seven o'clock this evening. 

Evening Session — ^July 10. 
Mr. May introduced the debate of the evening by 
relating an anecdote of Gen. Harrison, which he 
thought peculiarly appropriate, as he also, as Gen. 
Taylor, died while President of the Republic. The 
gardener of Gen. Harrison requested him to pur- 
ctoe ft vfttoh dog to guard the grapes J&oni the 
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thefts of the bojs. Said Qen. Harrison, "Get a 
teacher, ^d you will save both the boys and the 
grapes." 

Mr. Ba*bcom of Rochester, an opponent of both 
the Law and the Free system itself said, a challenge 
had been thrown out by Mr. Randall, and he would 
accept it. He had no sympathy with that sordid 
meanness of avarice which would withhold educa- 
tion from the poor. He found no one in the Conven- 
tion willing to swallow the law as it is, nor no one 
who denied th« right of every child to a good educa- 
tion. He thought an unwise course had been hith- 
erto pursued by the State. At an early day the 
public lands of the State were pledged for the edu- 
cation of the people. The State comes in possession 
of $276,000 annually as a School Fund. This 
should have been applied to the education of the 
poor. We^ had heard much of the school system of 
New-England, as superior to that of the Empire 
State. But a Senator of this State showed by sta- 
tistics last Winter that New- York stood higher in 
this respect than any other State of the Union, or 
nation of tlie earth. He objected to the law and the 
system, because it had not secured the good will of 
the people — ^fbr good will is everything in carrying 
out any enterprise. He then spoke of the bad 
effects of such a law in diminishing the interest of 
the people in education and weakening the inc^itive 
which is necessary for true improvement. He in- 
stanced the peasanti^ of a certain district of Europe 
who, some years ago, wwe industrious, virtuous, 
brave and happy ; but the Church stepped in and 
by her bounties, which she dispensed with a liberal 
hand, that peasantry has now become the Lazaroni 
of Italy. But not to follow Mr. Bascom through 
his speech, th« other peints of which were of little 
importance, I will give the two propositions which he 
submitted. 1; Real and personal property should 
be placed en the same basis as to taxation. Per- 
sonal property is not now half taxed because of the 
deduction on account of debts ; while debts are not 
regarded as real property. 2. Public institutions, 
such as banks, railroads, canals, &c. should not be 
taxed for education in the localities where they are 
situated, but should be taxed for the general school 
ftind. 

Mr. Randall then read a beautiful lecture on 
the duty of parents as to the education of their 
children. 

Mr. Greeley was then called out aiid commenced 
by giving a toast which his friend Bishop Hughes 
offered on a certain occasion : " Honor to New-Eng- 
land, the Mother of ^cHool Houses and School Mas- 
ters." Why is New England entitled to this distinc- 
tion ? It is because of her early movement in be- 
half of Education. He then spoke of the objection 
that, the State has no legitimate power to educate 
the children. What is the State ? Who constitute 
the Commonwealth ? IJie people are the State and 
" ire the people can do, by our majority, whatmay be 



deemed essential for the general good. All concede 
to the State the power to build jails, prisons and 
poor-houses, and why has not the State power also 
to build school-houses which will remove the neces- 
sity for prisons and poor houses ? He noticed the 
argument that we cannot teach religion without 
teaching dogmas. He did not conceive dogmas essen- 
tial to religion. He knew that religion, as the Apos- 
tle James says, is that which is pure and undefiled, 
to visit the fatherless and keep ourselves unspotted 
from the world. There is no danger in the great 
doctrine of love to God and love to men. Why- 
should dogmas be linked with this beautiful princi- 
ple ! We do not propose to banisli this kind of reli- 
gion from any of our schools. The contest, he said, 
was between universal education on the one hand 
and popular ignorance on the other. He spoke of 
the greater prosperity of our schools under the new 
law. The number of schools have greatly increas- 
ed, and who can oppose a system that gathers our 
children in the school-house ? He spoke of a cer- 
tain towhiship where a wealthy man ruled at his 
pleasure. There they employed a male teacher at 
$12 per month and a female teacher at $1 per week> 
both boarding themselves ! Now, we should secure 
good teachers in every district lit good pay. He 
concluded by hoping that this is to be an era in the 
history of New^ork, as it will be if we push on 
this Free system of Education. 

The President, Mr. Morgan, then took leave of 
the Convention in a most beautifal speech. He ad- 
vocated the most thorough education, and hoped to 
see the time when every school would be a college. 
He spoke of the charge of despotism that had been 
made against the Free School System. After 
proving that Education can so elevate every mind 
that virtue instead of vice ^ill abound, happiness 
instead of misery prevail, and independence instead 
of servility shall distinguish every individual. We 
impose taxes for the support of the police, the prison, 
the poor-house and the asylum ; why is not this des- 
potism also .' He would tax the people for such an 
education as will do away with all these and make 
true men and women of all our people. Jf thi3 be 
despotism, exclaimed the speaker, God grant that 
such despotism may increase and flourish in this 
State, and throughout the world. Let us declare in 
thunder tones that every child hus a right to nn ed- 
ucation ; that every child «^aZZ be educated, and that 
the law shall draw from the pockets of those who 
have the money and not the heart to eontribute d 
their abundance for such a glorious enterprise. • 

A letter was then read from Dr. Nott, stronglf 
favorable to Free Schools, and the Convention a4« 
joumed to meet at 8 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Thttrsday Morning,' Jufyll. 

During the session Ihis morning speeches hai 

been made by Mr. Walker of New- York, Mr. Baa 

dall, Mr. Pierce, and others. Messrs. Randril aa 

Pierce made the principal ttrguments: ^ Tfaej^irei 
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OTer the whole ground, but the prinoipal points 
made have been already noticed. Mr. Randall sta- 
ted that he had instituted such inquiries as satisfied 
him that the new School Law had brought 100,000 
children into the schools of this State. He spoke 
ably of the relation of Education to Crime, clearly 
showing that Crime diminishes as ignorance is over- 
come. Mr: Pierce made an able and eloquent speech, 
wid among many things which I have already re- 
ported, said that he protested against letting the 
sentiments go out as the opinion of this Convention 
that intellectual education does not promote morali- 
ty. A man must know the right before he can act 
rightly, and intellectual development is necessary to 
this end. No, one fully knowing a certain course is 
injurious to himself, will pursue it. But he would 
not depreciate moral culture, he would " go high as 
Heaven to gave his children from going deep as 
hell." To the objection that the State has no right 
to tax the rich for the education of the children of 
the poor, he made a most satisfactory reply. — 
Whence comes all wealth .' It is derived from la- 
bor. His friend is now worth $600,000, who, a few 
years since was not worth 600 cents. How did he 
procure his fortune ? He employed poor men year 
after year, and from the labor they performed has 
obtained his wealth. All fortunes come from labor 
—and shall those who are so lucky as to obtain 
wealth from the labor of the poor now refuse to con- 
tribute a small portion for the education of the chil- 
dren of the poor who have earned their wealth .' It 
is but justice that they should do so. Every laborer 
should not only receive enough of all things for his 
physical comfort, but also that which is of infinite- 
ly more value than gold and silver — intelligence 
and happiness. The toiler earns all our wealth, 
and therefore the property of the people of the State 
is bound to defray the expense of the most thorough 
education of the children of the State. 

The Convention has steadily resisted all attempts 
to introduce any matter foreign to the great princi- 
ple of Free Schools. I send the resolutions that 
were adopted at 10 1-2 o'clock this morning. 

L. A. HINE. 

Afternoon Session. 
Correspondence of The Tribune. 

Syracuse, Thursday, July 11. 
This afternoon two resolutions were added to the 
series I sent in my last. The following are the re- 
folutions complete ; 

1. Resolved, That the proposition before the Con- 
vention dnd this State is not, that our present Com- 
mon School Law, in all provisions and details, is per- 
fect, but that this Law should be maintained in so 
far as it provides that our Common Schools shall be 
free to all the children of the State. 

2. Resolved, That the principle upheld by this 
Convention, the principle which should be fixed 
and established in the political economy of this 
State, is, that " the property of the State should 
educate the children of the State •" or, in the words 
of th^ let s^ctipQ of the apt, that "Corrimon School^ 



in the several School Districts in this State ^ shall 
BE FREE TO ALt PERsotfs residing in the District, 
over five and \mder twenty-one years of age." 

8. Resolved, That the true welfare of a State is 
to be attained not wholly by highways and canals, 
by asylums and penitentiaries, by a police and 
standing army, but by the development of the phy* 
sical, intellecfual and moral energies of the people 
— therefore, if the former should be sustained at 
the public expense, much more should the thorough 
education of the whole people be amply provided for 
from the same source. 

4. Resolved, That the emphatic vote of the people 
at the last election, in favor of the Act establishing 
Free Schools throughout the State, was clearly indi- 
cative of the deliberate sanction and approval of the 
principles which dictated the enactment of that law, 
and that no defect in the subordinate details of the 
provision thus made for the universal education of 
the children of the State, can warrant or justify the 
abandonment of that principle, or the total repeal 
of the law. 

5. Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to use eve- 
ry proper means of influence in our power, individ- 
ually and collectively, to procure the renewed sanc- 
tion of the people to the ereat principle of Free 
Schools, as the only sure and effectual palladium of 
their freedom, happiness and prosperity ; as the best 
safeguard of their rights, and the surest preserva- 
tion of those noble institutions handed down to us 
by the fathers and framers of our Republic. 

6. Resolved, That we are opposed to the old 
School Law, because its operation was contrary to 
the principles of Democratic Government ; while it 
professed to be liberal it gave the avaricious parent 
an excuse for keeping his children from the schools ; 
while it should have furnished intellectual aliment 
free to all the children of the State, it virtually 
drove thousands from the school houses, by wound- 
ing their pride and branding them as paupers ; 
while it should have discriminated between the right 
of the child to public beneficence, and that of the 
child it often treated unkindly, and blasted the 
hopes of the former on account of the improvidence 
or misfortune of the latter; while it was far better 
than no system of Public Education, it did not sup- 
ply the wants of the rising generation who were 
calling for " light, more light still." 

7. Resolved, That we will most cordially unite 
with the people of this State, and recommend to the 
next Legislature, such an amendment of the act of 
1849, establishing Free Schools, as shall make the 
expense of supporting such schools, over and above 
the revenue of the Common School Fund, a charge 
upon the real and personal property in the State, 
county, or town, equitably assessed according to a 
just and fair valuation of such property, and make 
such other amendment of the law of 1849, as they 
in their wisdom shall see to be best, and we recom- 
mend that a memorial be circulated in each district 
of the State, embodying such alterations' as to the 
inhabitants of each district may seoDi desirable. 

Resolved) That the friends of Free Schools be re- 
quested to procure the publication of the address 
and resolutions of the Convention in all the news- 
papers of their several counties throughout the 
State, and we earnestly invoke the aid of the Press 
in support of this great mission. 

Resolved y That it be recommended to the friends 
of Free Schools in -each County to hold a Convention 
at their County seats, on the 1st Thursday, in Octo- 
ber next, or some more convenient day, for the pur- 
pose of organizing and preparing for the election. 

A report was also made for an organization for ef- 
ficient action, with the following plan : The appoint- 
T^e^ ftf fopr plapsep of Exeoutive Committees : 
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Iflt. A Central Committee to be appointed by 
this Conyention, consisting of seven persons, resi- 
dent in the city of Syracuse. 

2d, A sub-Committee of three in each County, to 
be appointed by the Central Committe, and to reside 
in the Shire Town of said County. 

3d. Another Committee of three in each town, to 
be appoitned by the respective County Committees. 

4. A District Committee of three in each School 
District to be appointed by the respective Town 
Committees. 

It shall be the duty of these Committees to pro- 
cure and direct the operations of public speakers to 
lecture, if possible, in every School District in the 
State ; to publish and circulate all documents tend- 
ing to the general enlightenment, and to devise and 
execute such other measures as will in their estima- 
tion promote the same great object. 

The following persons were appointed as the State 
Central Committee : 

Charles B. Sedgwick, Harvey Baldwin, 

William Jackson, D. P. Phelps, 

Wm. L. Crandall, J- M. Winchell, 

A. G. Salisbury. 

A random discussion is going on concerning Ca- 
tholicism, Protestantism, Socialism, &o. which 
amounts to nothing, as such discussions are apt to 
do. At 6 o'clock, Pl M. the Convention adjourned 
«ne die. L. A. Hine. 



SCIENTIFIC BXCHANGBS. 

LBTTBR FROM MR. HOLBROOK AND MkS. JUOOR MCLRAN. 

Washington, April 30, 1860. 

S. S. Randall, Esq. : — To report progress in ftiU 
since my last would require a large volume. To 
avoid a ts^ so heavy, both upon your patience and 
my time, I send you a letter just received from Mrs. 
Judge McLean, of Cincinnati, an able and worthy, 
though a silent counsellor in the supreme court of 
our nation. She does not belong to the class who 
say " be ye warmed and filled," but to the doers of 
many noble deeds. She travels with her honored 
husband through his judicial circuit, where her en- 
lightened mind and noble christian heart have a 
rich as well 9^ large field to plant seeds of righte- 
ousness, and of fruits not subject to decay by time, 
but constantly to grow richer and riper, till ready 
for transplanting into a heavenly soil. But she 
can best speak for herself : 

Cincinnati, April 22, 1860. 

Mr. Josiah Holbrook : — ^I had the pleasure, my 
esteemed friend, of receiving your letters a few 
days since, and thank you for the kind sentiments 
expressed in regard to myself. I do, indeed, feel 
with you, an intense interest in the progress of the 
philanthropic effort to extend scientific intelligence 
and industrial associations, which, for many years, 
you have so ably advocated. May God prosper 
your efforts, and be assured that He will crown 
with success a work of such comprehensive good, 
inclusive of utility, fraternity and happiness. 

The present is an important era, as viewed by 
the Christian philosopher. Never have the Watch- 



men seen eye to eye so clearly. Never has the de- 
sire for universal peace and good will to man pre- 
vailed so widely as at this time. Although tumults, 
discord and chaos exist in political governments, 
and vice and dissipation strive for the mastery in 
social organizations—yet, it is evident that the de- 
termined purpose of Christendom is the subversion 
of error, a nearer approach tq National Brother- 
hood, and the unity and elevation of the human 
family. 

Allow me to say that I consider your scheme for 
reciprocity of productive labor, moral amity and 
mutual benefit, as an important feature in the signs 
of the times. I wish you success in the " Nationed 
Movement" you propose, which has for its basis gen- 
eral intelligence, good morals and self-education. 
The value of correct training of the thoughts and 
habits of children cannot be too highly estimated. 
I trust I may be able to present the subject accepta- 
bly to the consideration of our Common School Su- 
perintendant, and other friends of education in Cin- 
cinnati. 

I have to day received the elaborate and highly 
pleasing offering of a port-folio, filled with the beau- 
tiful work of the dear children under the influence 
of your valuable instructions. My heart filled with 
emotion and my eyes with tears as I examined each 
specimen with admiration and care, and reflected 
that their young hands were employed, while their 
precious hearts pulsated with kindly feelings for 
me, in preparing this offering of love. Thank them 
for me ; I consider it a great honor and a great priv- 
ilege to be thus noticed. May the Lord bless them, 
and infuse into their young minds a large share of 
his heavenly grace. And as they grow in years 
may they experience an increasing desire for science 
and the arts, benevolence, industry and religion ; 
with a just estimate of the future accountability 
and true dignity of their being. 

With great Respect, 

Sarah BEiiLA MoLean. 
The ** offering" referred to, consisted of a Port- 
Folio neatly worked with worsted, in several ap- 
propriate insignia and the address " For Mrs. 
Judge McLean" and sundry contents, such as 
drawing, writing, needle-work, illustrations in 
practical Geometry, the elements of mechanism, 
&c., all the work of young huids in Washington 
and Nfew York. On the return of Mrs. McLean 
from the National Metropolis to the Great Western 
Emporium, she took with her a Cabinet of Nature 
and Art, consisting of minerals, illustrations of 
crystallography, &c., &c., collected and prepared by 
the joint efforts of herself and son, in company with 
several other mothers and children, families of mem- 
bers of Congress, engaged in the same interesting 
and instructive work. An arrangement is entered 
into extensively among the members, to take or 
send to their homes Cabinets of Geology, desigaed 
as Beginnings of extended collections, both of N 
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ture amd Art. Let all the Members of Congress 
thus plant the seeds of science in their respectiyo 
districts, and their neighbors nnite in cultivating 
and scattering that seed for the common benefit of 
then^elves and each other, and disunion will be fbr- 
gotten under hearty reciprocating efforts to realize 
and enjoy, intellectually, morally and socially, as 
well as politically, the blessing of a Union " one 
and indUsoluhU ." 

To carry out fully the purposes of collections, 
thus forming at the heart of the nation, similar 
work should be yigoroualy and generally entered 
into by young hands, animated by warm hearts, all 
oyer the nation. I, hence, cannot make a better 
suggestion, than for every pupil in every school re- 
ceiving the Journal conducted by your hands, or 
any hands, to commence without delay the forming 
of "Cabinets of Geology," and of Nature and 
Art generally ; the names, properties and uses of 
specimens thus collected will not be far behind the 
collections themselves. Among other measures for 
the purpose, persons competent to the undertaking 
will travel and hold meetings for lectures, making 
them a prominent object to describe, name, label 
and distribute, specimens collected at the meetings 
held for this specific purpose. These measures, aid- 
ed by collections properly labelled, classified and 
arranged, now being prepared in great numbers at 
the National Metropolis, to be distributed to a large 
portion of congression districts by the hands of their 
respective representatives, will eventually change 
the whole country into one great " Cabinet of Na- 
ture and Art," the natural resources of the country 
will be developed and applied to purposes of science 
and of wealth, and American citizens generally 
grow richer, wiser and better. Such an object, I 
am fully aware, it is the aim of your efforts to pro- 
mote, no less than those of your 

Very true Friend, Josiah Holbrook. 

S. S. Bandall, Esq. 

Free School Clarion. — This is the title of a cam- 
paign paper established at Syracuse, by W. L. Cran- 
DAL, Esq., one of the ablest and most efficient friends 
of Free Schools. It will be an invaluable adjunct in 
the impending contest, and we trust it will receive 
the universal patronage and liberal support of our 
friends throughout the State. Its columns are freely 
opened to the views and arguments of our adversa- 
ries; and its sole object is the diffusion of reliable 
and valuable information with reference to the merits 
of the controversy. Mr. Crandal is a strong and 
vigorous writer and a correct thinker : and no man in 
the State is more enthusiastically attached to the 
great principles he advocates. 

Prospeetiu of the Pr^ib Scliool Clarion. 

Shall, or shall not, New York have Free Schools 1 
This question is to be decided by the electors of this 
State, at the polls, in November next, it is admitted 
by all, that the question is one of immense and absorb- 
ing importance. 

yet this question has «kv^ ^^en discussed btfore ths 



People of New York. It was not discussed in 184). 
[t was never discussed within the borders of the State, 
except at the State Superintendent's* Convention, in 
1846, and at the State Free School Convention at Sy- 
racuse. No County or Town or Neighborhood me st- 
ings have been hela, at which the. Principle, the Riar'u, 
rhe Policy, the Economy, or the Superiority, of Fr^e 
-Schools, were discussed. The Press of the State his 
not discussed it. The Pulpit has not discussed it. fn 
ao form have the important facts and arguments whi ^h 
control this great question been presented to the peo.ile 
It large. 

The object of the Free School Clarion is to meet 
this slate of the case. It will contain a full account of 
the History of the Common School System ; its Organ- 
ization ; Its Results. It will also give every vi-^w 
that the best minds of the State can present, for aid 
against Free Schools. It will contain all the rea- 
sons why the change should be made ; why the late B/f%- 
temdoesno^ meet the demands of the present age. In 
our opinion the Clabion will be found most valuable 
for preservation, as famishing interesting matter not 
to be found in any exUtingi Tptiblication. h is almost 
superflnous to say, that this information and argument 
are indispensable to the right decision of this Cause 
at the election. 

Kach No. will contain an able article toritten by some 
Opponent of Pree Schools. Opponents, as well »8 
friends, will read the Clarion with interest, for both 
sides will be presented. The object is to have the ques^ 
tion understood. 

The Fbee School State Cpnvention, held at Sy- 
racuse on the lOih and llth July inst., — which was the 
largest and ablest School Convention ever held in N?w 
York, it not in the Union— unanimously adopted the 
following resolution, offered by S. S. Randall, of Al- 
bany: 

''liesolved. That we approve of the ^establishment of 
the Free School Clabion, at the city*of Syracuse, far 
the purpose of disseminating as widely as possible infor- 
mation in reference to the Free School question :— and 
recommend its general circulation, together with that of 
the Address, adopted at the Onondaga County Teachers' 
Institute at its last session, and the Address of Chas. B. 
Sedgwick. Esq., at a previous session of the Institute, 
aroonfir the friends of Free Schools throughout the 
State.'' 

The First No. of the Clabion was issued on the 10th 
of July. The Second will 'contain the Address of the 
Convention, from the pen of Horace Greeley, and the 
Resolutions. It will be printed on good type and goo<^ 
paper, on these terms :— 

Single eopy, ^^ $0 25 

Four copies, one addresB 1 00 

Ten « « 2 00 

Fifteen" « 3 00 

Twenty-five « - 5 00 

Fifty « « 8 00 

It will be issued Weekly, in Quarto form, and one num- 
ber will be issued after the Election, giving the returns, 
and suggestions as shall naturally arise from the result. 
Address W. L. CRANDAL. 

Syracuse, July 13, 1850. 

OiforrDAGA : or Remlni f ceoceB of Earlier and Later Timet. 
BeiOK a series of Historical Sketches relative to Onondaga, 
with notes on the several towns in the county and Oswego. 
By Joshua Y. H. Clark, A. M , corresponding memh<trof 
the N. T. Historical Society. In two volumes : Syracase: 
Stoddard b Babcoek.— 1849. 

We have looked over these volumes with much interest and 
pleasure. They comprise a very laithfnl and we believe 
accurate account of the early history and settlement of the 
flourishing and enterprising County of Onondaga— ^rcond to 
none in the Stat^ in all the essential elements of pi isperity 
and true greatness. As a valuable contribution to the fii- 
tnre history of the state, no less than as a faithful and inter- 
esting expositor of one its most impprtant localities, we oom- 
mend this work to the public attention, and should be glad 
to see it incur District Libraries. 



To CoRRBSPoNDB^Ta.— "/^rayer," by Miss'C. A. Cone 
— " T%e Th-oubadour," '•^ Words to a Mariner^" and 
« Labor,'' all by N. A. Woodward—and " A Sketch by a 
London Correspondent** are reoeived, bat unavoidably 
deferrecl for want of roonu Will appear in Sept. number. 



WEBSTER'S OCTAVO DICTIONARY, REVISED, ' 

SMBBAOnrO ALL THE WOBSS IN THE QDARTO ESITIOIT, JMD ALSO AN ABBAITOE- 
MENT OF STN0NTM8 UNDSB TEE LEAOmQ WOBSS. 

Messrs. Karper and Brothers, , New York, 

HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 

In one handsome Volume, of nearly 1400 pages. Sheep extra, Price $3 50. 

WEBSTER'S AMEEICAN DICTIOIARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

EXHIBITINO tAe ORIOIN, ORTHOaRAPHY, PRONUNCIATION, AND DEFINITION OP WORDS, ETC. 

THOROUGHLY REVISED AND CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED \ 

OF TALB COLLBOB, 

ASSISTED BY A NUMBER OF GENTLEMEN DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR HIGH ATTAINMENTS IN THE 

VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LEARNING, WHOSE NAMES WILL BE FOUND IN THE PREFACE. 

Several thousand additional words have been incorporated in this edition, embracing all 
the terms given in the recent edition in the quarto farm. 

The Synopsis and Walker's Key to the classical pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scrip- 
ture proper names have been revised with much care and greatly improved ; also, a com- 
plete Vocabulary, giving the pronunciation of modern Geographical names, has been added. 

Great attention has been gjven in the revision to the pronunciation. A large number of 
words having been respelled, it will now be found to be a complete Pronouncing Dictionary. 

This edition has been made a Synonymous Dictionary : a new and very important feature, 
not to be found incorporated in the same form into any similar work. 

The utmost care has been given in every department of the work to render it the most 
perfect and satisfactory ever offered to the public. Considering its comprehensiveness, its 
numerous essential improvements, and its general utility, combined with its portability, it 
will bo found one of the most indispensable and cheapest books of the times. 

EXTRACTS FROM CRITICAL NOTICES. 

We hav« no hesitation in saying, that to those who ac- 
cept Dr. Webster*s 8yslen),ana theyaro thoasands, nay, 
hundreds of thousands, this volnme will be invaluable. 
The rare bestowed on its revision has been grwti and 
its editor's name is a pledee for the ability of its super- 
vision. — Protestant Churchman. 

It must be regrarded as by far the most perfect and re- 
liable dictionary which has ever appeared. — New Bedford 
Mercury. 

The highest standard of authority with the learned 
of Great Britain and the United States. A feature which 
can not but prove of the greatest utility, is the introduc- 
tion of a complete Dictionary of SynonytM. Every one 
who is at all engaged in literary comixwition feels the 
necessity of such a work, and none of those hitherto pub- 
lished have been precisely adapted to the wants ot the 
public in this respect. Here the synonyms have been 
introduced into the main body of the book, so that the 
synonym of any word is found in connection with ita 
definition, dec. This can not fail to be universally ac- 
ceptable, and is an entirely novel feature of the work. 
— New York Journal of Commerce. 

It must be the standard English dictionary throughout 
the country. It conforms more^ nearly than any other 
to the usage of tho best authors," and is in every respect 
the best work of its kind, for general use, now before the 
public. — iVeie York Courier and Enquirer. 

The reader who has occasion to resort to a dictionary, 
will find in this single volume all he has a right to ex- 
pect in a dictionary of the English language, and a little 
more ; for he will find many later wonis and terms ex- 
plained on account of their frequent occurrence in the 
b«8t writers. Many of these are found in this edition, in 
one volume, which we look for in vfein in the former edi- 
tion in two volumes- Hew it could be published for 
$3 50, considering the expense incurred in the revision 
and preparation, is a secret known only to the trade. — 
Christian Advocate and Journal. 

The work, in its present form, is undoubtedly the best 
English dictionary ever published. — Mirror. 

The labors of Prof. Goodrich have materially added to 
the value of this dictionary. He has been engaged in 
them for three years past, and tho api^ication of liis acute 
philological faculties to the task has not been without 
ami^e fruit. — New York Evening Post. 



This is the most thorough and complete manual of our 
langua^^e yet offered to the public. It has been subjected 
to the constant, protracted, and eanicst labors of a num- 
ber of scientific and literary gentlemen, who have care- 
fully revised every part of it, corrected all errors, added 
many thousands of words, enlarged and made more co- 
pious as well as mo*e accurate tho definitions, introduced 
throughout synonyms to the words, and in every possible 
way increased its value and utility. The result of their 
labors has been the } roduction of an English lexicon, 
which can not fail to r.oine into universal use. — Literary 
World. 

The most compa- ' comprehensive^ and useful lexicon 
now before the pus ;uj." An indispensable work.--iVew- 
ark Adverttset. 

A good English dictionary is an indispensable Iiook for 
every profession. This edition of Webster is all that 
could he desired. Etyiuologically, it is superior to any 
that has preceded it, and is, in this department of lexi- 
copraphic labor, a monument of learning and research. 
It Will always hold the highest rank in this country, and 
event.ually, we suspect, every where. — Commercial Adv. 

The whole work has Iweii thoroughly revised by Prof. 
Goodrich, of Yule College, and several important and 
most valuable improvements introduced, which will give 
to this oJitiuu a pre-nminent advantage over any that has 
been previously published. — Observer. 

It appears under new editorial auspices, and shows 
some marked changes that will add greatly to its value, 
and place it foremost among all works of the kind among 
us. We can safely say that, for a dictionary fur com- 
mon use, it has no superior — in our judgment no equal. 
— Evangelist. ' 

This is beyond all doubt the most complete and perfect 
edition of Webster's well-known dictionary that has ever 
been pub'lished. — Sun. 

It has come back to us from the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, endorsed by the warm approval of the ripest scholars 
of Europe, as " the best lexicon extant V*— Pittsburgh 
Journal. 

ft is by far the best English dictionary extant. We 
rejoice that the. public award is strongly ratifying our 
long-cherished conviction that Noah Webster was decid- 
edly the best lexicographer who has treated of the En- 
glish language.— JV«« York Tribune. 
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"Words to a Mariner. 

BT n. A. WOODWAftP. 

Mariner bold, why aeek Ibr gold, 

Far off on the itonny lea ? 
Knowett thou not, hard is their lot, 

Whole home on the wave may be ? 

Mariner brare, the briny ware, 

Sweeps orer fall many a gem ; 
And ftff below, where corals grow, 

There's many a diadem . 

Mariner bdid, thy yellow gold 

When won, may be lost again ; 
iUd thy ftatt baifc, at midnight dftrk» 

Sink down nnseen in the main. 

Mariner brave, the ocean ware, 

ToMiiv thy Uorkin Its strift, 
When dark storms lower at midnight hour, 

Is an emblem of man's life. 

Mariners bold, we seek for gold, 

Far off on the stormy sea, 
'Till our frail bark, In billows dark, 

Goes down for eternity . 

Mariners brare, on an oe^ean wave. 

In time, may we all be wise ; 
And when at last, lilt's storm is past, 
' May the haTon of zast meet onr eyes. 

Chihbss NswsrAPKk.— X copy of a new journal enti- 
tled the ' Moniteur of Pekin,' has lately been exhibited 
in the Salle des Conferences, in Paris. It is written in 
the Chinese language and printed with great care, on 
Tery fine paper. It made its first appearance on the Ist 
of January, 1850, and arriyed in E'lrope by the last India 
mail. The first number cootains, : mong other imperial 
documents, ' an ordinaaee of the Emperor Jas-Kouan^^ 
forbidding any of his subjeets to emigrate to CiiUfornla 
or the State of Costa Rica. 

PHozroeaAPHic BnuB^—The Oineinnati Gasette says, 
*' a queer old typo who liyes on the comer of Western 
Bow and Third its., is translating the Bible, applying the 
pbonographio qrstem of othography throughout." We 
searcely expeet the enterprise wUl pay him for his trou- 
ble, azoept the deliglit he himself may take in its perusM 
I may do so. 



JItBceliatts. 



FcomtbeGiiaidiaB. 
WII«I«iAM WORDSIVORTH. 

The last of that great race of men who were flour- 
ishing OS contemporaries some thirty years ago, haa 
been withdrawn firom amongst vs. Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Scott, Coleridge, Lamb, and Sonthey, had, 
one by one, heen, numbered with the departed. 
William wordsworth, the oldest and greatest of them 
all, has now followed them to that world whose glo- 
ries are the reward of holiness of life and not great- 
ness of intellect. His death leaves vacant the first 
place in the literature of England. Rivals had died 
off; enemies had been put to shame ; every where 
there was a tacit and reverential admission of the 
supremacy of his genius ; he remained in solitary 
grandeur, a specimen of an older race, teaching us 
of the present day, in how vast a mould those men 
were cast, of whom he was indeed the first, but 
among wfiom he could find those who were worthy 
to contend or be associated with him. No man alWe 
can take up his mantle, and those who had the priv- 
ilege of knowing him may rest assured that they 
will never again see so great a poet, or so remarka- 
ble a man. 

After the full notices of his life, which all our con- 
temporaries have given, it cannot be necessary to 
enter into a lengthened narrative of its events. In- 
deed, of "moving accidents," there is nothing to re- 
late. Bom and educated in the north, he went to 
Cambridge in due course ; passed a short time in 
Somersetshire, which supplied the scenery of some 
of his most beautiful poems ; married and went to 
live in Westmoreland, where, except fbr a few tours 
abroad, which no readers of his poetry are likely 
to ibrget, he passed the whole of a long life in the 
midst of the lakes and mountains, the delights of 
his heart, and the inspirers of his song. His life in 
outward events, was no way distinguished from 
that of his fellow men. 

And yet, even in the life he led, to those who were 
acquainted with its beginning, and understood its 
purposes, there was something grand and remarka- 
ble. At first, with the barest competence, and pos- 
sessed, as he knew and felt, a genius to increase, 
if he had pleased, that competence to wealth, he set 
himself to regenerate the poetry of his oountry. 
He deliberately defied public opinion, and steadily 
disregarded what he thong the law n&lods the ftan- 
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dard of the day ; wrote what he knew would be de- 
rided and despised ; never complained of his critics ; 
oontanted himself with tJie barren applause of a 
hw discriminatftg minds; and never in any on© 
angle instance, condescended to write one single 
line without a distinct reference to the highest and 
noblest purposes of his Divine art. Critics might 
decry, and wits break jests upon him, but he re- 
garded them as one of his own mountains the winds 
and storms which break upon its head. With high- 
minded confidence he was content to wait. He did 
not make money nor acquire distinction. In digni- 
fied poverty he went on writing great poems, rising 
to th6 heights of philosophy, and sometimes sound- 
ing the very depths of human nature, adding to the 
national store-house of beautiful thoughts, and to 
the language treasures of vigorous and picturesque 
expression. No man ever had nobler conceptions 
of the dignity of his calling, nor more sincerely 
acted upon what he so deeply felt. 

As we know, this proud self-confidence was fully 
justified. And his life was prolonged until he saw 
his fame unassailably established, and his genius 
universally acknowledged. Calmly and steadily, 
step by step, he advanced against the tide of public 
opinion, beat back its waters, and turned the cur- 
rent. Perhaps, as years went on and his fame 
grew, he receded slightly from the severity of his 
earlier taste, admitted more that was purely orna- 
mental, and delighted more in classical allusion. 
The inspiration of sixty and seventy are, no doubt, 
different from those of thirty, and strive to supply, 
by polish and refinement, what they lack of the fire 
and spirit of the former period. Yet, from the 
Lyrical Ballads to the Sonnets on the Punishment 
of Death, there is an unbroken thread of lofty and 
ennobling thought ; and however various in power 
and beauty they may be, there is not one of all his 
poems of a low or impure tendency, not one in which 
he forgot the sacred character of his art, or prosti- 
tuted his genius to degrading ends : not one which 
could, in the slightest degree, tend to deprave the 
intellect, or corrupt the heart. Everywhere serene 
and composed, even in the passeges of tenderest pa- 
thos>or the most passionate emotion, there is a 
manly simplicity and reserve which conveys, though 
it does not lay barci his enthusiasm. Human sor- 
row, vehement feeling, domestic affections, religious 
emotion, ecclesiastical antiquity, the glories of na- 
ture, all receive a reverend and devout treatment, 
and he throws around them all the lovely garment 
of his own majestic philosophy. As time went on, 
the world awoke to a sense of his transcendent mer- 
its ; and that homage which he had never courted* 
came to him of its own accord. All intellectual 
men were everywhere agreed about his genius ; the 
young men of England began to read and think for 
themselves; his popularity grew steadily and 
strongly, and, a few years ago, amidst a crowd of 
celebrated men, lU) o»e was received in the theat^re at 



Oxford with such profound respect and tumultuous 
applause as the once scorned and laughed-at poet. 
A little later» the oourt did honor to itself, and not 
to him, in asking his aoeeptanoe of the Laureate- 
ship. 

He fulfilled his mission. He has passed into the 
heart of England, and has thoroughly impregnated 
the literature of his country. All the leading writers 
of the present day show more oc lesa signs of his im- 
press. His name will last as long as the English lan- 
guage, and his reputation grow greater with every 
succeeding year. 

But it is not only as a great intellect that we would 
dare offer a feeble tribute to his memory. We cannot 
forget that frank benevolence and unwearied kindoees 
which charmed all who came across him. We trea- 
sure the recollection of his venerable and rugged^ but 
kindly face ; his ample forehead, his white hairs ; his 
genial conversaiion, as amongst the most precious of 
his life. It was the height of pleasure to be allowed 
to walk with bim up the hills or in the valleys of his 
beloved Westmoreland. Every spot bad its history, 
every object its association. In deep but musical 
tones, he would go on discoursing to you, now playful 
and amusing, now grave and solemn, generally upon 
subjects which the eifents of the day, or the localities 
of the walk might suggest ; nnc? now and then, but 
rarely, breaking into a recitation of poetry or a dis- 
cussion upon poetry or poetical philosophy, which 
would remind you of the greatness of the man who8<) 
kindness had been delighting you. 

We must not Unger on these subjects. The vene- 
rable Laureate would have desired no lamenta- 
tions to accompany his decease. He di^d full of years 
as of honors at fourscore, on Shakspeare's birthday, 
the 23rd of April. He was buried in Grasmere 
Churchyard, amidst " a trouble, not of clouds or weep- - 
ing rain f a vast concourse, not of hired mourners, 
but of the whole country round, of every sort who 
loved and venerated his character. He has left a 
throne vacant which no man alive can fill ; a name 
second only to that of Shakspeare, with Milton and 
Spencer for his illustrious compeers. All gifts that 
men agree to reverence meet together in him. He 
was a great poet and a good man. 



True religion is truth; and truth is that which 
changes with time, that which is at all times and 
all seasons in accordance with every fact known, 
or that may become known, which is never opposed 
to itself, but always in all its parts, however these 
may be multiplied, in perfect unity, without the 
ahadow of incongruity. — Bohert Owen, 



** Before the invention of printing, a scholar and a 
beggar seem to have b'^en terms nearly synony- 
mous. The different governors of the universities, 
before that time, appear to have often granted li- 
cences to their scholar? to beg." — Smithes Wealth of 
J\rations. 
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Tlfce two RoMns* 

BT AMDKEW CROSS£, ESQ. 

Many years eince, being at my country residence 
at Broomfield, in Somersetshire, I met with the follow- 
log strange occurrence : — ^Attached to a house just 
opening into a pitched court-yard^ is a room furnished 
with two windows, one of which is grated and open, 
and the other is glazed ; through this open window, 
robins and other small birds were in the habit of pass- 
ing into the room, which> being generally undisturbed 
and the door locked, afforded them an occasional re- 
fuge from the inclemency ol the weather. At times 
you might see two robins, one of them being within 
and the other without the room^ pecking at each other 
with the glazed window between them, and seemingly 
much amused with their play. One day I had occa- 
sion in the summer time, to look for something in this 
room, and accompanied by one of my sons, I unlocked 
the door with the intention of entering, when two 
robins, which were both within the apartment, being 
disturbed, fled out through the open-grated window, 
and then making a circuit through the air, pitched 
together on the ground of the court on which we were 
standing, and about ten yards distance from us. They 
then, apparently, commenced a most furious light 
with each other, and shortly one of them fell on his 
back, stretched out his legs, and seemed perfectly 
dead. The other instantly seized him by the back of 
the head, and dragged him several tim^ round a cir- 
cle of about seven or eight feet in diameter. My son, 
with a view to stop their savage amusement, was 
about to spring forward, when I gently arrested him, 
to see the issue. Much to my astonishment, after 
being dragged a few rounds, the fallen and apparently 
dead bird sprang up with a bound, and his antagonist 
fell in his turn upon bis back, and stretched out both 
legs with consummate adroitness, in all the mock 
rigidity of death, and his late seemingly dead oppo- 
nent in like manner seized him by the head, and 
after dragging him a few rounds in imitation of 
Achilles dragging Hector round the walls of Troy, 
they both sprang up and flew away. I have seen 
strange sights in my life, in which birds and beasts 
have been the actors, but none equal to this. How 
little do we know of their habitudes, and more espe- 
cially of those who sport together during the night, 
when their tyrant masters are at rest f 

The above is copied from Mrs. Loudon's Ladies' 
Companion. Many of our readers may remember that 
an Italian lately exhibited birds of the Canary species, 
which performed similar tricks. 

" In eyery great event, how many unknown and 
disastrous attempts are made before the successful 
effort is accomplished ! Providence is prodigal of the 
courage, the virtues, the sufferings, even the life of 
man, in order to accomplish his designs ; and it is 
only after a multitude of unnoticed labors have ap- 
parently been fruitless, after many noble mipds have 
sunk into discouragement, believing everything to be 
1 ost, that the ca«tse triumphs."— Gwwo<, 



A LKOSKD or ALBETCRA. 

The heart of man has chosen spota on which 

His fancy wild and e'en untamed does love 

To dwell, and paint to mind of eye a scene 

More glorious far than any haunt whereon 

The weary foot of kindred one ere trod. 

And toll me, 70 who soar on fancy's wing, 

If ye would drink from out the silyer'd cup 

Of joy ? or )»ask 'mid holy hush on banks 

Of green, soft like unto the downy couch 

Of crowned ones? Then tarry not ! lest ere 

The spot is reached thy wayward heart shall lead 

Thee forth to scenes of lesser work. 

Hill after hill like fleecy clouds of morn, 

Feer'd high in vaulted canopy of heaven ; 

And gems of night that brightly shone in that 

Still hour, had long been sipped by gentle beam 

From sunny orb ; and noontide sun had passed ; 

And lengthened shadows quickly fell o'er all 

The green sward paths, and vine clad bowers of land 

So bright as this ; ere we had reached the spot— 

The spot of which my legend tells. 

Ah ! would that I could paint this glorious spot, 

Such paradise below ; my fragile pen 

And mortal lips are nothing to the task ; 

They mock in ev'ry line and fail at each 

Attempt ; but may the white-wing'd spirit now, 

The spirit of the bright the lov'd Qu«(ang 

Inspire me while I write. 

A stream, a golden stream, whose crystal waves 

Seem'd floating wild like curls Aron^ childhood's brow, 

On air as pure as if 'twere formed by breeze 

From angel's wings, did circle round this bright 

Retreat ; rooks soaring high as if to kiss 

The azure clouds of heaven, formed caverns deep 

Where none save ghostly feet had ever trod ; 

Upon whose mossy sides there gaily bloomed 

A thousand bright-hued flowers, whose odors flll'd 

The air, and wafted back their perfames rare 

To spirit land from whence they had their birth. 

And nature's countless choir with thrilling notes. 

Sang eve and morning song. 

Paths shown with shells from out some deep, dark sea 

With windings long led forth to rural bowers ; 

And fruits whose golden hue and rarest task 

Mig^t honor'd Edin's bower, lay thickly strown 

Upon the velvet lap of earth. 

'Twas e'en in spot like this, 'neath trees whose green 

Knew nought of winter's frost, and Time's dark hand 

Mar'd not the beauty of the spot, there dwelt 

A wild yet happy band, for death as yet 

Had never sought a victim here. 

The favor'd, lov'd and courted one was young 

Qtietang ; nor was she lov'd by all in vain ; 

For one of noble mien had early won 

The brightest gem that graced their noble band. 

Her dark-fringed lids of darker eye, hall hid 

By wealth of jetty locks that hung in wild 

Confusion o'er her tawny brow, could not 

Conceal the language of her heart, her pure 

Her ardent love ; Ah ! madly did she love, 

Nor fear'd her father's stern command, and still 

More solemn vow, that, should she give herself 

To him whom he abhor'd, she, happy though 

She was, should fall a yeuthful martyr to 

His wildest mood. 

The moon more pale than it was wont to be. 
Rose slow, and lit the fav'rite haunt where she 
At night-fall lov'd to stray, to meet the youth 
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She lOT'd ; the glow-worm's spark and distant ery 
Of some uneasy bird was all that teem'd 
With life ; for nature slept a holy sleep. 

They met ! 
The plighted tow was made ! and yon pale orb 
Smiled calmly down, as If to say 
''May heaven record the deed.'* 
Again 'twas mom ; with feelings mixed with pain 
And joy, she meets her father's eye, and from 
The mildness that it spoke, she thought to bend , 
His haughty will, then from her youthfU heart 
To him she honor'd as her sire, she poured 
The burden of her soul ; his dark eyM flashed 
And spoke a burning fire within his breast. 
As Quetang breathed the holy tow she'd made. 
His manly brow grew pale ! and words that piereed 
Her Tery soul, fell from her father's lips. 
"Thou know'st that I haTe lOT'd thee, with a Ioto 
That angels well might envied me, btft in 
An eTil hour I said that thou must die ; 
The mandate forth has gone, nor can it be 
Recalled, for with my tribe my eT'ry word 
Is law, and they would deem me illy fit 
To rule their noble if I should speak 
In Tain ; ere 'morrow's sun has reached the Terge 
Of western sky, thy spirit will haTe left 
Its Eden here to dwell with Spirit Great 
ForeTer more. 

Night was hurrying ; the fearful night 

When she who long had sway'd the minds of all 

Her tribe, with magic power, must die ! 

High HeaTen seem'd to frown, and not 

A aephyr stir'dthe leaf or stream, and birds 

Seemed wailing forth a dirge ; the throng had met ; 

And forth came she to place assigned for death, 

And sweetly smiled as if it 'twere but a bright, 

A glorious thing to die ; and calm as breeae 

Of summer' s eve , her spirit passed away. 

That same bright moon that softly stole along 
The sky and lit the shady haunt 'neath which 
Their holy tow was made ; e'en now did throw 
Its mellow light around the sacred spot 
Where smoky clouds tfom martyr'd one fast rose 
To seek etherial air. And he whose^eart 
Was then so light, e'en light as fairy's wing, 
And purest, holiest joy possessed his breast, 
' Now felt that earth had nought saTe ashes of * 
Departed one for which he cared to liTe. 
Alone he stands at midnight hour upon 
A oliff that OTexlook'd the stream below. 
And sings a requiem to the dead ; the last, 
Last tribute he eould pay. 

Come ! oome to me now, spread thy white pinions wide, 
Come meet me at midnight my own spirit bride ; 
Full anxious I wait thee, speed ! speed thee away ! 
Ere the red streaks of east betokens the day. 

My spirit is lone, sad, sad is my heart, 
Oh ! would I eould go to the land where thou art ; 
My eyes know no slumber, alone now I tread, 
I ask for naught ^e save a graTC with the dead. 

In yonder green groTe, high, high hangs my lute, 
I ts tones shall like mine forcTor be mute ; 
Say ! dost thou not hear me my own spirit bride ? 
Oh ! would I but with thee, could only haTe died, 

But list ! 'tis her voice that is borne on the air, 
She'beekons me hence her bright glory to shiure ; 
I come ! oh ! I come ! my loT'd one, my pride, 
To claim thee forcTer my own spirit bride ! 

S. S. Hazard. 



HOW TO MAKB HOMB UHHlBAliTmr. 

THEWATER PARTY. 

BT KISS KABTIIVBAU. 

Water rains from heaven, and leapa up out of the 
earth ; it rolls about the land in rivers, it accumulates 
in kkes ; three-fourths of the whole surfti of U 
globe is water ; yet there are men unable to be clean. 
" God loveth the clean/* said Mahomet. He Was a 
sanitary reformer ; he was a notorious impostor ; hnd 
it is our duty to resist any insidious attempt to intro- 
duce his doctrines. There are in London, districts of 
filth which speak to us— through the nose— in an em- 
phatic manner. Their foul air is an atmosphere of 
charity ; for we pass through it, pitying the poor. 
Rurke said of a certain miser to whom an estate waa 
was left, " that now, it was to be hoped, he Would 
set up a pocket handkerchief." We hope, of the 
miserable, that when they come into their property 
they may be able to afford themselves a* little laven- 
der and musk. We might be willing to subsrcribe for 
the correction now and then, with aromatic cachou, of 
the town's bad breath ; but water is a vtilgar sort of 
thing, and of vulgarity the less we have the better. 

In truth, we have not much of it. We are told that 
in a great city, water is maid of all work ; has to as- 
sist our manufactures, to supply daily our saucepans 
and our tea kettles ; has to cleanse our clothes, our 
persons, and our houses ; to provide baths, to wash 
our streets, and to flood away the daily refuse of the 
people, with their islaughter houses, markets, &c. One 
dozen 'reservoirs in London yield a supply daily aver- 
aging thirty gallons to each head,— a quantity too 
small for sanitary folks, though it contents us thor- 
oughly. Rome in her pride used to supply more than 
three hundred gallons daily to each citizen. . That 
was excess. In London, half a million of people get 
no water at all into their houses ; but as those people 
live in the back settlements, and keep out of our sight, 
their dirt is no great matter of condern. We, for our 
own parts, have enough to cook with, have whereof to 
drink, to wash our feet sometimes, to wet our fingers 
with the comer of a towel,— we desire no more. Drain- 
age and all such topics involve details positively nasty, 
and we blush for any of our fellow citizens who may 
take delight in chattering about them. 

We are told to regard tHb habits of an infant world. 
London, the brain of a vast empire, is advised now to 
forget her civililization, and to go back some thousand 
years. We are to look at Persian aqueducts, attrib- 
uted to Noah's great grandson, — at Cartbagenians, 
Etruscans, Mexicans,— at what Rome did. It frets us 
when we ate thus driven to an obvious reply. Man 
in an unripe and half-civilized condition, has not found 
out the vulgarity of water ; for his brutish instinct is 
not overcome. All savages believe that water is es- 
sential to their life, and desire it in unlimited abun- 
dance. Cultivation teaches us another life, in whkSh 
our animal existence neither c^ets nor merits much at- 
tention. As for the Romans, so perpetually quoted, 
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it was a freak of theirs to do things massively 
While they were yet almost barbariaos, they built 
that Cloaca through which Agrippa afterwards sailed 
down to the Tiber in a boat Who wishes to see his 
worship the Lord Mayor of London emerging in his 
ttate barge from a London sewer 1 

Now here is inconsistency. Thirty millions of cor- 
mptioa are added daily by oar I^ndon sewers to the 
Thames; that is one object of complaint, good in it- 
self, bccanae we drink Thames water. But in the 
next breath it is complained that a good many million 
gallons more should be poured out ; that there are 
three hundred thousand cesspoob more to be washed 
up ; that as much filth as would make a lake, six feet 
in depth, a mile long, and a thousand feet across, lies 
under London stagnant ; and they would wish this 
also to be swept into the river. I heard lately of a 
gentleman who is tormented with the constant fancy 
that he has a scorpion down his back. He asks every 
neighbor to put in his hand and fetch it out, but no 
amount of fetching out ever relieves him. This is a 
national delusion. Our enlightened public is much 
troubled with such scorpions. Sanitary writers are 
much infested with them. 

They also say, that in one-half of London people 
drink Thames water ; and in the other half get water 
from the Chadweli spring and river Lea. That 
the river Lea, for twenty miles, flows through a 
densely peopled district, and is, in its passage, 
drenched with refuse matter from the population on its 
banks. That there is added to Thames water the 
waste of two hundred and twenty cities, towns, and 
villages ; and that between Richmond and Waterloo 
bridge more than two hundred sewers discharge into it 
their fetid matter. That the washing to and fro of 
the tide secures the arrival of a large potion of filth 
from below Westminster, at Hammersmith ; effects 
a perfect mixture, which is still farther facilitated by 
the splashing of the steamboats. Mr. Hassal has pub- 
hflhed engravings of the microscopic aspect of water 
taken from companies which suck the river up ^t wide- 
ly-separated suges of its course through town ;-hso 
tested, one drop differs little from another in the de- 
gree of its impurity. They tell us that two compan- 
ies—the Lambeth and West Middlesex — supply 
Thames Mixture to subscribers as it comes to them ; 
but that others filter more or less. They say that fil- 
tering can ezpurge nothing but mechanical imparities, 
while the dissolved pollution which no ^ter can ex- 
tract is that part which communicates disease. We 
know this ; well, and what then t There are absurd- 
ities fl§ lifted above ridicule that Momus himself would 
spoil part of the fan if he attempted to transgress be- 
yond a naked statement of them. What do the mem- 
bers of this Water Party want? rU tellyottwhata 
imrily believe (hey are insane ehongh to look for. 

Thames water they most have, but they would trav- 
el up the stream nnlj] they find out a place where it 
can be had compantif^ly wholesome. Below Bead- 



ing, just after it has received the water of the Kennet 
and the London, at Henley, they would start ; from 
thence they would desire to bring an aqueduct to 
London. In London they would totally abolish eis- 
tems, and all intermittances of supply. Water in 
London they would have to be, as at Nottingham, ac- 
cessible in all rooms at all times. They would have 
water, at high pressure, climbing about every house 
in every court and alley. They would place water, 
so to speak, at .every finger's end, limiting no house- 
hold as to quantity. They would enable every man 
to bathe. They wonld flush every sewer ; and wash, 
every day, the day's impurity from underneath the 
town. They hint that even all this might not be ex- 
pensive — that the cost of disease and degradatk>n is 
so much greater than the cost of health and self- 
respect, as to pay back, possibly, our outlay, and then 
yield a profit to the nation. They say that, even if it 
were a money loss, it would be a moral gain ; and 
they ask whether we have not spent millions, ere 
now, upon less harmless commodities than water ? 

An ingenious fellow had a fiddle,-*all. he said, 
made out of his own head ; and wood enoogh left to 
makei another. He must have been a sanitary man ; 
his fiddle was a crotchet. Still farther to illustrate 
their own capacity of fiddle-making, these good but 
misguided people have been rooting up some horrible 
details'of filth and wretchedness which our back win- 
dows overlook, with strange facts about fever, pesti- 
lence, and the communication of disease. All this I 
purposely suppress ; it is peculiarly disagreeable. Del- 
icate health we like, and will learn gladly how to 
obtain it ; but results we are content with, and can 
spare the deuils, when these details bring us into con- 
tact, even on paper, with the squalid classes. 

If these outcries of the Water Party move the pub- 
lic to a thirst for change, it would be prudent for vs 
sgritudinary men not rashly to swim against the cur- 
rent. Let us adopt a middle course, a patronizing 
tone. It is in our favor that a large number of the 
facts which these our foes have to present, are by a 
great deal, too startling to get easy credit. A single 
Pooh ! has in it more semblance of reason than a page 
of facts, when revelations of neglected hygiene are on 
the carpet. If the case of the Sanitary Reformers 
had been only half as well made out, it would have 
been twice as well supported. 



« Who has not felt the painful memory of departed 
foUy ? Who has not found, at times, crowding on 
his recollection thoughts, feelings,) scenes, by all, 
perhaps, but him forgotten, which force themselves 
involunurily on his attention t Who has not reproach^ 
ed himself with the bitterest regret at the follies that 
he has thought, said, or acted ? Time brings no alle- 
viation to these periods of morbid meoMf ; Ute weak* 
ness of oar yeathiul days, as well as those of (aiei^life^ 
come equally unarranged and unbidden, to mock oar 
attention 9M claim their condemnation from our ss- 
v«ie j«dg«meikt.'^-Jls6&«fe. 
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The Tronbadomr.— A Parody. 

BY N. A. WOODWARD. 

Oftily an idler young— squandered his time, 
Thoughtless of ftiture life— and manhood's prim^/; 
Study's for sleepy heads"— sang he so gay, 
"Merry boys, merry boys— care drive away." 

Qay were his comrades then, buoyant with glee, 

Careless of busy life — sporting so free. 

Joining the chorus wild— each idler sung, 

"Go it ^oys, go it boya— go it while you're young.'' 

Wildly from prison grates— notes of despair 
Come from a frion's cell— th^ idler was there, 
Shrieking in hollow tones, this warning bold, 
"Sloth's a curse— sloth's a curse— curse to the world.' 

Hark ye, a song is heard, notes fall of joy, 
Calling each wayward one, time to employ, 
"Up, and be doing boys, lealrn while ye can ; 
"Study boys, study boys— mtnJ makes the man.'' 

The Dbmbinskis. — ^There is considerable romance 
in the history of the Hungarian Countess Dembinski, 
who, wjth the Count, her husband, who was an aid to 
Kossuth, arrived at N. Y. in the Steamer Washington 
oo the 4th of July. According to an account of her 
written by James, the novelist, their fellow passenger. 

She, with noble devotion, followed him to the field, 
and remained for many months. After the surrender 
of Georgey, the young Count and Countess, accompa- 
nying Kossuth, fled to Widdin on the Turkish frontier, 
where they remained three months suffering severely 
from many privations. They were afterwards re- 
moved to Shumla, an eighteen days' journey, in the 
midst of winter. The young Countess was often 
obliged to walk on foot many miles under rain and 
snow, and exposed to all the inclemency of the season. 
The party remained at Shumla three months, exposed 
to the greatest suffering, treated more as prisoners of 
war than guests, their nourishment was exceedingly 
scanty ; and the promise of employment in the Otto- 
man army to the Count was loaded with the condi- 
tion that he should embrace Mahometism, which 
terms were firmly declmed*. The health of the young 
Covntess at length gave way to their sufferings ; and 
n this account she proceeded to Constantinople, 
where she was most hospitably and kindly entertained 
by John P. Brown, Esq., the Dragoman of our Lega- 
tion, at that time acting as Charge d' Affairs. In the 
meantime her husband was still detained at Shumla 
till after Kossuth was forcibly removed to Kuteijha. 
Unspeakably anxious to join his sick wife, he effected 
his escape, and made his way through innumerable 
difficulties and dangers to Varna, whence he obtained 
passage in a Greek vessel to Constantinople. By aid 
of some friends he was enabled to proceed to England, 
and thence embarked for this country. 

<* The name of the gallant old General Dembinski 
is familiar to all who have taken an interest in the 
struggle of the Hungarians for constitutional indepen- 
dence ; but it is not so generally known, that his ne- 
phew, a young and noble engineer officer of great 
promise, also drew the sword in the same good cause, 
and was the companion of Kossuth in all his struggles 
and misfortunes. It is this young nobleman. Count 
Dembenski, who, after having sacrificed all h^ pros- 
pects and property in this high cause, now seeks a 
refuge on these shores^ with his young Countess, who 
Im shared all his dangers and sorrows. We have only 
space to give a very brief sketch of a history^ in whkh 
•very page is a romance of real life. 

The Pope has sent a splendid corona to Louis Napole- 
on. It is wrought with the lnj^u Imii, j^wkna stoMS 
wdgoldm^dMtonf; 



Progress of Religion in Turkey. 

The Boston Journal has the following statement re- 
specting the progress of religion in Turkey, with other 
evidences of the civil and social advancement of the 
nation. Mr. Dwight compares the Turk now with the 
Turk twenty years ago, the same comparison which 
McFarlane makes .^ The latter, however, thinks the 
Turks have retrograded, that they are more miserably 
poor than they have ever been, are less devout, sub- 
ject to as many oppressions as ever, disheartened, 
and the whole country going rapidly to mjn. The 
testimony of Mr. Dwight isentfarely different. 

Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, Missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions, at Constantinople, 
who returned to this country about a year since with 
impaired health, has been restored, and is to sail the 
present week, to resume his labors in his former field 
Last evening he attended divine service at the Mave- 
rick Church in East Boston, and made some very in- 
teresting remarks, contrasting the appearance and 
condition of Turkey at the present day, in its social, 
civil, and religious aspects, with what it was twenty 
years ago, when the American Missionaries first went 
there. 

Mr. Dwight, after alluding to the difficulty which 
he felt in selecting from the many topics which 
crowded upon his mind in connection with the labors 
of the Missionaries there, proceeded to point out some 
of the particulars in which the contrast could be seen. 
He first alluded to the change of dress and habits. 
Although for centuries there had been large numbers 
of Europens dwelling among the Turks, still it was 
matter worthy of note, that no great change had been 
made in their mode of dress and living until the Mis- 
sionaries had resided among them. Twenty years 
ago it would have been almost impdssible to have 
found in the house of a Turk in Constantinople, 
chair, or a table, or knives and forks. Now, with the 
exception of the very poorest class, all are supplied" 
with them. When the Missionaries went there, 
there were no carriages — they had no mails — and 
there was not a single steamer running on the waters 
which bound the empire. Now there are carriages 
plenty ; there are post routes established throughout 
the country, and all the important towns are connected 
with each other by lines of steamers. Some of the 
above particulars Mr. D. said, might appear small 
and of little importance— yet they are like straws 
which show how the wind blojvs — show that there 
is a progress there going throiigh everything — and 
which furnishes strong ground for encouragement 
when taken in connection with the progress of God's 
work. 

The cause of education was alluded to by Mr. 
Dwight, as another feature in which this contrast 
could be seen. In this particular, the contrast was 
great— especially among the Turks. They received 
the first impulse to en^^age in the promotion of this 
cause, from the examples of the Missionaries. Th© 
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Missionaries, when they] went there, opened schools 
among the Greeks. These scholars were visited by 
a Turkish officer of hi°;h raxk, who was so much 
pleased with what he saw, that, on leaving, he left 
a present. In a few months he went again, and made 
ioquiries about the schools — and becoming more in- 
lerested, applied to the Missionaries to open a school 
among the Turkish poldiers in the barracks at Con- 
stantinople. This was done, Mr. Dwight himself 
spending about six months labor in this way. The 
caase had extended, until in Constantinople they had 
a number of schools of a high order — and when Mr. 
D. left, the Tufks were about founding a University, 
which was intended to be complete and thor gh inall 
its parts, and to be furnished with the ablest instructors 
from Europe. These improvements have all been 
- made within the last eighteen years. 

Among the Armenians and Greeks, the contrast in 
education is peculiarly striking, especially on the part 
of females. Twenty years ago, there were not five 
out of a thousand females, among the Armenians and 
Greeks who could read. Now, there are several 
schools established in Constantinople for them, which 
are supported by their own people. 

Mr. Dwight then alluded to the civil and social con- 
dition of the people. Twenty years ago little was 
thought of their comfort or happiness— the aim of the 
government tending entirely to its own aggrandize- 
ment. There was no security for property or life 
among the Christian subjects of the Sultan. They 
were arrested, and the Missionaries had seen them 
put to death on the most friyolous pretexts — the real 
cause being that they were Christians. No farmer 
felt like improving his ground any more than to barely 
get his subsistence — ^because by the accumulation of 
a iitte property h& would fall a victim to the cupidity 
of the Turks. But now there is a great change in this 
respect. The Sultan is constantly enquiring after the 
welfare of his subjects. He has requested delegations 
from all classes throughout his empire to assemble at 
the capital to consult together in regard to the state of 
the country. When thus assembled, he has questioned 
them in regard to the condition of the people, and the 
administration of the local government — whether they 
had any grievance to complain of— and what they 
needed to make them more comfortable and happy. 
This is entirely a new state of things. And further 
than this, the power of life and death, which heretofore 
had been in the hands of every Pasha throughout the 
country, is now in the hands of the Sultan alone. 
Every one punishable by death has to be brought be 
fore him, and no one pan be executed except by his 
orders. 

The subject of religious freedom was next referred 
to by Mr. Dwight. The Turks, he said, were prover- 
bial for their bigotry. Mahomet's first edict was that 
all unbelievers should be put to death ; it was then 
changed to death or tribute. It would hardly have 
been supposed, Mr. Dwigbt xemarked* that in the 
preaent age, reiigioui freedom wonld b« ei\joyed in a 



greater degree in the Turkish empire than in any 
other country in Europe—yet such is the fact. It has 
been repeatedly proclaimed by the highest authorities*, 
that if the subject was faithful to his government, he 
would not be molested on account of his religion. 

In the religious opinions and practices of the Ar- 
menians there has also been a great change, fn 
former years the great topic of conversation among 
this class was, " How is the sign of the cross to be 
made?" **How>8hall we regard the Virgin Mary {" 
and other friyolous questions. Now the prominent 
subjects of conversation are those which interest the 
true inquirer after the truths of the Gospel. Although 
there had not been a great number of conversions, he 
could say that the great body of the people have ad- 
vanced many degrees in the knowledge of their errors 
and the truths of pure religion. Even in the Arme- 
nian church there were large numbers who were en- 
lightened. The effects of this increase of knowledge 
was seen in the stripping of the pictures from the walls 
of their churches, which in many instances had been 
done. 

Mr. Dwight said there had been a true work of God 
there, although the number of those who can be con- 
sidered as really converted people is small. Still 
there are tens of thousands who are convinced of the 
truths of the Gospel. In 1830, when another mis- 
sionary and himself first went there, and made a tour 
dirough the country, there seemed to be no one who 
knew Christ in a proper sense. Now, the difficulty 
would be in making the same tour to find an impor- 
tant town in which there are not living members of 
Christ's church. In some places, one, two or three, in 
others twenty or thirty, and so on up to two hundred 
and over. There are now seven organized Protestant 
Evangelical Churches, and five native preachers. The 
Protestant community is recognised and protected by 
the Government, and Christians are allowed to assem- 
ble for worship in the most public place and manner, 
where but a few years ago they were obliged to flee 
to secret places in the fields to hold their services. 

From all these indications Mr. Dwight felt a more 
settled conviction than ever before, that God was de- 
signing to carry on his work there with power. He 
felt that what had been done was but preparatory to 
what is to follow. He should go back feeling a deeper 
and a greater interest in the work, and hoped to spend' 
the remainder of his ddys in spreading the truths of 
religion among that people. In conclusion, he ear- 
nestly and eloquently appealed to the friends of the 
Gospel to aid, with a liberal hand, the progress of the 
work by sending missionaries to meet the renewed 
calls which are coming every week from the heathen 
world. 



A musket ball may be fiired through a pane of glav, 
making the hole the size of the ball without crackioc 
the glass ; if the glass be suspended by a thread it wiU 
make no difference, and the thread will not even vi- 
brate. 

Corkrf if sunk two, hundred leet into the ooesn« will, 
not rissy on account of the pressors of the water. 
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HOTICB TO TOWN SUPlfiRINTBlfI»BNTS. 

In pnhmanoe of the Second Section of the ** Act, 
Sabmitting the question of the Repeal of the Act 
eetablkhing Free Schools throughout the State," 
passed April 10th, 1850. Fiye copies of said Act 
for each School district of the State, and one copy 
for each Town Clerk, with the forms and instruc- 
tions prescribed by the Act, have been forwarded to 
the Oountj Clerks of the respective Counties. The 
State Superintendent hereby directs and requires 
each Town Superintendent, as soon as may be after the 
receipt •of this paper, to call upon the County Clerk 
and procure the requisite number of copies of said 
Act to furnish the several districts under his su- 
pervision with five copies each, and to see that each 
district is so furnished ; and, also, to deliver one co- 
py to the Town Clerk. 

Christopher Morgan, 
Sup't of Com. Schools. 

Albany, Sept. 1, 1860. 

THB FRBK SCHOOL. IiA^IT. 

We have heretofore stated that an act vns passed 
at the recent session of the legislature to submit to the 
people, at the election this fall, the question of the 
repeal of the present Free School Law. This act 
was as unexpected as it was uncalled for, and imposes 
on the friends of an equitable system of Free Schools 
the duty of rallying in defence of that noblest palladi- 
um of human freedom — universal education. This 
duty should not be overlooked. No more important 
question was ever before submitted to the people than 
this one of abolishino Free Schools in the Empire 
State. An affirmative vote on such a proposition 
would, as it clearly ought, cover every citizen of New 
York with shame. While half a dozen States around 
us have opened the treasures of knowledge to the 
rising generation, "without money and without price** 
— ^while the tendency of the age is in favor of equali- 
ty of privilege among all classes, in favor of light as 
against darkness — of knowledge as against ignorance, 
for New- York to reverse the vote of 1849, by which 
she declared for the free edocation of her children, 
would be a movement in a direction utterly at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the age, would be a step back- 
ward towards the darkness of a darker age than this, 
would be a retrograde movement,tendingto extinguish 
the light of the noonday of the nineteenth century ! 
For our part, we shall never give a vote in £ivor of 
any such step. We shall vote against, and with all 
o«r might z«8i0t^ the repeal .of the flree School Law. 



Tell us not that the present law is imperfect. Bad 
as it is, it is a thousand times better than the old sys- 
tem which It superseded. It destroyed, we hope for- 
ever, the old distinction between the children of the 
poor and the children of the rich. It abolished the 
pauper litt — it overturned at once the pauper seats, 
in every school district and in every school house in 
the State. For that it deserved to be immortal. Bat 
it did more, it proclaims the principle that the property 
of the state should educate the children of the state ! 
That is a principle around which every true friend of 
society should rally. It is founded on reason, it is sus- 
tained by the soundest arguments, alike of justice and 
expediency. 

But it is said that the present law works badly in 
practice. It has never had a fair trial. In the fin. 
place, it was new and startling in some of its provia 
ions, and its enemies were vastly more active in ob 
structing its successful operation, than were its friends, 
in sustaining its provisions. This evil will soon work 
its own cure. The law too, went into force last au- 
tumn after nearly all the school districts in the State 
had held their annual meetings. Moneys to carry on 
the schools could therefore be, raised only at special 
meetings, and the calling and holding of these has al- 
ways been attended with difficulty and trouble. Then 
again, in not over half a dozen counties of the State 
was the additional amount of money required to be 
raised by the Board of Supervisors for the support of 
schools actually raised and applied to that purpose, as 
the law provides and directs. This left the Districts 
to get along with their old quota, and increased by so 
much the amount to be raised in them by the tax 
payers. This evil too will be remedied, if the law is 
permitted to stand. Let the law as it is, go into hill 
operation, and its practical provi8ion8|Will be as fol- 
lows : Ist, The districts will each receive one -third 
more public money than under the existing law, or in 
other words, a district which now receives $50 wilj 
hereafter receive $75. 2d, The question of providing 
money to pay the expenses of maintaining the school 
in each district, over and above the sum received from 
the state and county, will come up regularly at the 
annual school meeting in each district, when all its 
inhabitants are legally assembled, and will be voted 
by them as other district taxes are voted. 3d, Four 
months' school, at least, will be kept in each district. 
4th, The Schools will all be free ! This is the present 
law — these would be its practical results. We insist 
that it should have a hit trial—that it should not be 
judged upon the evidence produced solely by its ene- 
mies, but that its friends should also be heard, and that 
they should have an opportunity of demonstrating 
its beneficent fruits, before it is condemned. 

But if the present law is imperfect, amend, not re- 
peal it. It is the principle of the law which is the 
thing contended for, not the details. Who ever heard 
before of any set of Legislators proposing to repeal' a 
law founded on a correct principle, simply beeauae its 
details were imperfect ? On the same ground we 
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might aboliflh all law and be goverened solely by tbe law 
of the ten commandmentej as they are the only perfect 
enaetments we have ever heard of, and we hold that 
the school law, like all other laws, can be amended 
and improved. Tlie bill which passed the Assembly 
hat winter, to raise a sute tax of $800,000 on the 
property of the State, for the gratuitous education of 
the children of the state in common schools, for a 
period of not less than eight months in each year was 
of this character. 86 also were the amendments re- 
ported to the present law, in the Senate, providing 
that an additional amount of school money should be 
raised by the county, and that a school should be 
uii|ht eight, instead of four months. Had either 
of these measures been perfected, and especially the 
former, there would {[have been no occasion for a re- 
newed agitation of the subject. The people would 
ha?e been satisfied. They show how easy it would 
have been to improve the existing law so as to disarm 
all objection to it, and in that respect they are impor- 
unt. 

But, after all, the question to be decided this fall we 
say again, is one of principle and not of detail. Shall 
wi HAVS FREE SCHOOLS ? That is the question, 
and a vote of the people at the coming election in fa- 
tor of repeal, would be construed by the opponents of 
Free Education, as a verdict against the principle of 
Free Schools. Such a result we should sincerely 
deprecate, and we call upon all who think with us on 
this subject, to use all proper exertions to secure the 
triumph of Free Schools at the polls this fall. In 1849 
the majority in their favor was 157,000,-^it ought not 
to be leas in 1850. It will not be less if the friends of 
Free Education do their duty. In 1849 we voted "for 
the New School law,** and we triumphed. In 1850 
let OS with equal unanimity vote *' against the repeal 
of the New School law " and the result will be such 
•s shall settle the question forever, that New York is 
for the Free education of all her children. Then and 
from thenceforth will the "children of the Rich and 
Poor sit npon the same bench at School, the rights of 
the one distinctly recognized, as exactly equal to the 
rights of the other." 



For the Digtriot Sehool Journal. 

Labor Durable as tl&e Haterial npon whiclft It Is 
Besuwed. 

BT N. A. WOODWARD. 

Go to the ocean shore, and view the white drifted' 
sand that marks the margin of its wide waste of wa- 
ters. Smooth as the sanded floor of a palace — track* 
less as the barren sand of the desert — it appears. 
Write your name there in legible characters — ^leave a 
footprint, and retiring watch the result of your effort. 
Tbe tide rises, — slowly at first it comes, — wave 
rising above wave. The ocean touches the spot npon 
which your name rests, and it is gone. The footprint 
!• no longer seen. The ocean has retired, and the 
•hara is as tnekless as before. Another faidividnal 
xomatand the experiment is again tried,— again and 



again,--bnt the sand on the ocean shore retains not 
•ne of the thousand names written upon its surface. 

Again, go to the mountain's side, and write your 
name in the bleak, grey granite that forms hs sup- 
porting pillars. Engrave it deeply, and retiring 
watch tbe resuh. The storm comes in its furyy The 
winds howl and the thunders bellow. The whirlwind 
and the tempest beat upon it, and the foaming cataract 
dashes over it. At length there is a calm. Has that 
name been erased ? Can the storm and the tempest 
erase it? No. Old ocean with all his billows cannot 
blot it out. Time that crumbles even the granite to 
dust, — time, alone, has power to obliterate it. But 
unnumbered ages will roll their ceaseless round before 
it becomes illegible. 

The lesson we learn is this : Durable as the mate- 
rial upon which mind acts, will be the labors of mind. 

When mind acts upon matter, its effort will be as 
durable as the matter upon which it acts. When 
mind acts upon mind, it acts upon that which is im- 
mortal, and its labor too will be immortal. 

Teacher, what an incentive to action f Parent, 
shall your name be written in golden sand upon the 
shore of time, to be obliterated by the first wave that 
beats upon that shore ; or ahall it be wruten , by lessons 
of wisdom and tbe inenlcation of principles, in the im 
mortal mind and undying nature of your offspring. 

Let your actions give the reply. '^ 

SBLBTCH, 

BY A LOWELL CORRESPONDENT. 

As the time is fust approaching when Free Schools 
will be firmly established in New York or wholly over- 
thrown, I cannot refirain from saying a word in their 
favor. 

Some person has called the institution of free edu- 
cation an aristocratic one. If aristocracy consist in 
extending intelligence alike to ally then I would say, 
let her banner be unfurled till its ample folds cover 
the length and breadth of our land. Most, if not all of 
the so much lamented evils in society, may be traced 
to the idleness and ignorance of early youth. 

Everywhere may there be found spots called by the 
sacred name of home, which are not radiated by a 
a single ray from the sunlight of iutelligence-— where 
purity and virtue are unknown even by name. From 
such homes go out the inmates of our prisons, work- 
houses and institutions for the poor. And dare we 
complain, or presume to think even, thai under like 
degrading circumstances we should have been other 
than these! 

If we suffer thousands of human beings who havei 
no power to rescue themoclves from the baleful infl«- 
ence of vicious homes to be educated for vice, withbun 
offering them one opportunity to become •ncqoaiilledi 
with virtue, we have no right to coinplaia'iHatnthe^ff 
walk in the paths into which they have ^tieen vforccd 
while we have looked coldly o»i>ofie«in^i.»hen»i»o* 
sympathy, placing before them nbiliopeyi^tcinfflWith^ 
in theirreach n^o means 6S attainiiii a pursvi bettei^liif p 
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la Lowell, by the late ceosus, we have 8ome hon- 
dreds mare than ten thousand foreigners, mostly Irish. 
No one. can glance at their filthy huts, where drunk- 
enness and profanity are constant guests* without 
shrinking as from a moral contagion. Here are thou- 
sands of children, surrounded by the worst of influ- 
ences, in their own homes, who may never be blessed 
by the regenerating influence of virtue and intelligence, 
if they find it not in the free school. To the honor of 
Massachusetts they do find it there. 

Aristocratic feeling, which should find no ' resting 
place in bn American heart, is fastened nowhere so 
strongly as in private and select schools, which are ac- 
cessible only to the wealthy. Such schools find but 
a feeble support in Lowell ; and are patronized mostly 
by those who, having dull or slothful children, become 
dissatisfied with their progress in the public schools. 

Here it may, perhaps, be as well to say that every 
child depends upon his knowledge for his advance- 
ment from one grade to another, as he is subject to an 
examination, and it is optional with the teacher whe- 
ther he shall be received into a higher class or not. 
At the commencement of some terms I have known 
several dollars worth 1 of class-books — furnished by 
the city— *to be distributed among those scholars 
whose parents declared themselves unable to furnish 
them with books. Jlnd never, in a single instance, 
have I known a child taunted by his schoolmates on 
account of his poverty. I cannot say as much for 
the schools in New York, where no such exhibition of 
public charity has ever been made. There 1 have 
seen many a sensitive child shrink silently and hope- 
lessly into a corner, to free himself from the unfeeling 
derision of his more fortunate, not more virtuous 
companions* 

Let children come into the school-room on an equal- 
ity» and we shall oflen see the humble in circumstances, 
mighty in intellectual strength — sought for and hon- 
ored by those placed far above them by fortune. 

I here call to mind an incident which may not be 
without interest. Some two years since, I had, in one 
of my classes a little girl of some twelve years, who 
particularly enlisted my sympathy because of her pa- 
thetic and sad appearance. I had thought her an 
orphan, as I knew she lived with an aunt, and came 
to school but three moaths in the year, toiling tJte re- 
mainder of the time in a factory to find nteans to 
support her young life. 

As I entered school one afternoon, I found this* 
child in an agony of tears. I urged her to tell 
me the cause ^of her grief, and she said, " Father 
and mother have come after me, and I don't want to 
go home with them." '* But why do you not wish to 
go home with therti V* ** Because— because"— and 
her cheek was dyed with the burning blush of shame 
— " they both get drunk and they beat me so cruelly.** 
" They will not come here after you," I suggested. 
** Oh ! yes, they will! you will not let them take me 
ftwa V, will you 1** I assured her of my protection, and 
making the circumatancei known to the prineipali he 



told the drunken paienta, who soon demanded their 
child, that he could not dismiss her without my con- 
sent, which, of course, was not given. After linger- 
ing a little, they depatied, leaving their unfortunate 
child to that peace which she could not find with 
them. 

The only sunlight which shone on the life -path of 
this little girl, she found in the Free School This is 
but one of many instances of like character. Shall we 
not, then, for the love of humanity, seek by every 
means in our power to establish Free Schools 1 

E. D. p. 



At the request of numerous friends of education in 
all parts of the State, we publish below the article 
which appeared in the Freeman*s Journal, of April 
20. • We would here call particular attention to the 
fact,that'an effort is made in the subjoined article, to 
bring the influence of the Roman Church directly into 
our ballot-boxes, and that a proposition is started, to 
establish Catholic schools in place of our present plan , 
of education. Our readers will draw their own con- 
clusions. 

* Hurrah for Repeal !' 

The free school law voted blindly at ,the general 
election last fall, has been submitted anew by the Le - 
gislaiure to the popular vote at the State election next 
fall. Many thanks to the Legislature for the oppor 
tunity thus ofterea us of making one step backwards 
from the downward course of state-monopoly, state- 
despotism, and state-socialism into which recent legis- 
lative movements have been hurrying us. We were 
really beginning to think that^ so far as legislation 
could go, the marriage contract was to be annulled, 
the rights of family dissolved, and the care of children 
committed to the State as sole parent. We now feel 
at liberty to hope for a temporary reprieve from this 
grand * social progress.' 

The free school law in question was intended to 
, extend to the whole State of New York the system of 
free schools as they exist, for instance, in thiscit y. Its 
repeal, if carried, will simply restore things to the 
condition they were in a year ago. It will not do 
away with the iniquitious and prodigal system of free 
schools as now by law established in this city. But 
it will, at- least, give us hope that if the people of the 
State shall be delivered from this odious ax, the people 
of this city will, soon follow in demanding freedom 
from schools that are a moral nuisance, and have no 
kind of claim on the confidence of the public. In 
other words, we hope that the attention awakened to 
the political juggling that has hoped to gain patronage 
by spreading free schools through the State, will not 
be lulled, till the double-headed monster of the Publie 
and of the Ward Schools in this city shall be abolished, 
and either the system of taxation for schools be aban- . 
doned, or else the money thus raised, and all other 
money appropriated to education be equally andfairly. 
distributed among all schools of reputable character. 

This is our programme. To try and carry* at )he 
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eleetioB next fiUl, the repeal of the law MtabUahin 
free schools throvgfaom the State; and to follow this 
op as qaickly as possible by repealing the free school 
laws of this eity. 

To effect this good object, Non-catholics will adopt 
probably as many methods as they have different mo- 
tiTCS for desiring it. We hope that most Catholics 
will be ready to act with their opponents of the State 
free schools fervently and effectively. We shall here- 
after occupy ourselves with the measures that Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Nothingarians, can purene in 
common. Just now we may wish to say a few words 
aboat the special method that we desire to see Catho- 
lics pnrsoing by themselves and apart from other par- 
lies. 

Bnt it will be more. Who does not know that 
the children of Catholics, when they are mixed up 
with Protestant children, in school and elsewhere, 
become, in a majority of cases, worse, and more 
thoroughly the children of hell than the others? — 
Well, let Catholic schools be well and thoroughly 
organized in our towns and villages, and let these 
perishing Catholic children — who when neglected can 
only be designated as infant rowdies, and premature 
ruffians — ^let these children be submitted for simply 
three months to the discipline of Catholic day schools, 
under the eye of the Catholic Clergy, and with their 
assiduous instruction, and an altered behavior, the 
moral reformation of these children will be the talk 
of the whole town ! Instead of saying that the town 
is disorderly because it is crowded with ' these wretch- 
ed Catholic savages,' our very enemies will say — 
' This Catholic religion is a strange thing ! It really 
seems, when practiced, to transform men, wome n and 
children. They will draw comparisons between the 
quiet and meek behavior of Catholic children, and the 
hiwleflB freedom of those that frequent places of infidel 
education. And with such proofs before their eyes, 
the American people are too intelligent and candid 
(special bigots aside) to vote for the establishment of 
godless free Schools, to the detriment of christian edu- 
cation. Tlus is one special way that Catholics might 
take to bring about the repeal of the ireo school law. 

If oar Catholic population can be brought to think, 
as their fore&thers thought, that the great thing they 
have to do lor their children is, not to leave them 
rich, nor popular, nor powerful in the afiairs of the 
world ; but to make them good Catholics, honest, 
sober citizens, and faithful to their religion ; they wiU 
bring aboat the thing that we desire. They ¥dU toil 
harder, if need be, or deny themselves of many inno* 
cent gratifications, or sacrifice their desire for aceamu- 
lating money, in fiivorot the higher, more pressing 
duty, this nobler aim, this devoted act of lore and de- 
sire for the future weU-being of their children, and of 
the eountry whose moral and soda! character is to 
depend on the right or wrong education of youth. 

In mo place, under no ciroranstances, is there any 
dtatyso urgently pressing on our Catholic people as 
tet ^nnyiiig schoob subject to the el«gy, and when 



the earnest command ol the Sovereign Pontiff; our 
Holy Father, Pius IX, may be carried out. Let us 
remember how, in his late Eocydial, he ei^oined it 
•pon pastors, that in schools where Catholic children 
are permitted to go— • 

* The studies be in all things conformable to the 
rule of Catholic doctrine, and that the youth who mayt 
tliere be assembled to be instructed in letters, arts and 
sciences, may have for mastbbs, none but men irre- 
proachable in point of rblioion and xorality, who, 
teaching them also true virtue, may enable them to 
detect the snares laid by the impious, to avoid their 
errors, and thus usefully and brilliantly to serve both 
Christian and eivil society/ 

EDUCATION. /(jQ 
In Accordance -with tUe Spirit of tbe Timet. 

BY 8U8AN A. BANDELLE. 

The days have gone by when giants were men of 
renown; when Hercules could inspire the Poet; 
when strength of arm made the hero, and the deeds 
of such a hero made his name great in all the 
earth., 

In the present age human nature has little ad- 
miration for physical force ; little veneration for au- 
thority by personal right ; and doubtftilly acknowl- 
edges dominion by the right of conquest. The 
world is begiiming to take good heed lest it render 
honor where honor is not due. It investigates the 
powers to which it yields ; looks to the principles on 
which they are based ; fears not to upturn thrones 
that strong men have planted in blood ; and requires 
strictly to know by what power and what authority 
the right of dominion is exercised. And, yet, as 
man becomes jealous of his freedom and right, a« 
each discovers more and more the capabilities and 
claims that he himself possesses, the powers that 
stir and work within,— so does he come to know and 
understand that power to which he will cheerfully 
render a reverential allegiance.. Glimpses are 
caught of that influence governing the Universe ; a 
moral and intellectual influence, that wherever man- 
ifested, the heart instinctively reverences. This is 
the power that must live and reign when the noises 
of contest and conquest have died : that shall be ac- 
knowledged and loved when the right of all other 
might shall have passed away and been forgotten. 

When changes and revolutions are abroad and at 
work in the world, when new systems are supplant- 
ing the ancient, and speculation usurps the place of 
experience, then, more than ever, is needed a men- 
tal and moral power to keep the balance of the world 
on the side of wisdom and goodness ; and then is 
the time, when the waters have overflown, to cast 
in the seed, that when the waters shall subside will 
be growing up in a rich and abundant harvest. And 
the present is especially a time to throw out upon 
the turbxilent, troubled elements of an agitated 
world, principles and thoughts that shall yet work 
out for man a great reward and bring a rioh reven^ 
aeof praise. ...... 
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In tlie efferrescence of revolutions, evils may be- 
come apparent that for ages have been secretly ao- 
cnmulating, settling a polluting sediment in the 
great stream of human afiairs. It is thoa <&e time 
to search out, and see what has disturbed and been 
at variance irith Truth and Right; to investigate 
the nature and effects of these evils ; and from the 
experience of the past and the knowledge of the 
present, deduce principles and rules of action that 
yet may perpetuate and perfisct a nation's strength 
and glory. Let not the world, all troubled, fer- 
menting and foaming up the dregs and elements of', 
moral, social, and political evils — ^let it not quiet 
and settle back in its old channel with its waters 
yet unpurified. But let the hidd^ energies that 
are sleeping a restless, troubled sleep, the wonder- 
working-forces that stir in the soul impatient of 
rest, let them be summoned out to do the work for 
which they are waiting. The work is not too great, 
but the people may yet be too many ; too many that 
are still fearful, and only they who are prov«d 
strong and steadfast are worthy for the action. 

But Truth, Order, and Beauty are waiting to 
reign again on earth. Through all the night, 9od 
storm, and darkness, their star-beams have glim- 
mered, the cynosure light of some who have ever 
strvqggled on through the dark waters. They are 
yet waiting, ready, hasting to bring again paradise 
and peace on earth : looking for the time wlien the 
way shall be prepared, and the world ready to be- 
come one great temple to their praise. 

It may not be this generation who shall see the 
rising and brightness of that day ; but the proudest 
of the conflict, the glory of the battle may be theirs. 
Heroes they all may be ; illustarious as those whO; 
gave to our country its liberties and glory : inheri 
tors of abundant honors that wait in the future, if; 
by their effectual working a world be purified from 
its corruptioris, and exalted to more than its " orig- 
inal brightness." Neither is it strength of arm, or 
terror of the sword that will elevate and redeem 
the world ; but that moral and intellectual might,, 
everywhere struggling but of its smothered sleep, 
that with god-like energies will command peace on 
the waters, and light out of chaotic darkness. 

Our own age may be the forty years sojourn in 
the wilderness. The world is throwing off the 
yoke of servitude, coming from under the royal 
tyranny, daring to march forward boldly into the 
deep waters,— -but, yet, there remains what has 
made its degradation. It has not rid itself of its 
idolatries, or learned in. what i» constituted true 
fireedom. Wandering, unsettled, it as oft looks 
back to the country of bondage as on to the prom- 
ised' land. Doubting, faithless hearts yet worphip- 
ping the past and distrusting the future, may con- 
demn this generation to perish in the wilderness 
even after having come in sight of the rich country 
we are nearing. Yet thither we may lead the way ; 
and ages to oome magr receive firom us. th« liberty 
mad lai7 that 0haU bl«s« fAd goide them. 



Kiag David had been too much a man of blood to 
l^uild that h<dy and beautiftU house where' all Israel 
Qhoiild worship. It was reserved for his son (toming 
$fter him to stand among its mysterious glories ; 
^nd, yet, he labored worthily and nobly in pnq^- 
Ipg wherewith to build it. And now> though deep 
4ark stains of blood and sin witness against our na- 
tion, still may we work, preparing for that struc* 
ture of glory and strength where others yet may 
irorship. 

We know not how our government can be constli- 
4ated, and our institutions and liberties made per- 
petual, except by morally and intellectually educa- 
ting the WHOI.E p£0Fi.E. Intellectually must they 
be educated : to give strength and energy and dig- 
nity to the character of the nation. The whole 
world is regarding our government as an experi- 
inent. Doubtful eyes follow us ; many wait for our 
halting. And with the brilliant hopes and sublime 
aspirings of youth and unworn strength, a stern 
mental discipline is needed to balance the great pub- 
lic mind, to develop and cultivate all its faculties, 
awaken all its powers, its energies, and life-breath- 
ing thoughts, expanding the whole intellectual be- 
ing into all its strength, proportion and marvellous 
beauty. 

Here may we find our hope, our confidence, and 
boast; and though other nations may have again 
and again attempted to sustain their republican 
liberties and as often failed,— yet, was it not here 
their weakness lay, the place through whieh their 
building fell ? A few brave souls might struggle 
upwards to the light and strive to raise their coun- 
try with them. The dullest would for a time catch 
a gleam of inspiration in a cause so noble, but- 
strength and knowledge were not sufficient to sus- 
tain the beautiftil edifice, tinder thegrateM shadow 
of which they had rejoicingly come. It is not the 
FEW, however wise, and worthy they may be, who 
shall ensure to man the greatest possible good. But 
a whole nation together must be made wise and 
great. All tKe minds cultivated, souls strengthen- 
ed, hearts kindled, and hands nerved tor action. 
Strong in,the only strength that can bind together 
a government, and perpetuate its liberties and glo- 
ry—the education of the whole, as one class, and 
every one taught to feel his dignities and responsiMl- 
ities as a man, and sa an American. Eadi educated 
— ^not chiefly for his own well being a|id praise, but 
because he is one part of that great whole, wkioh 
by the careM meddling of each individual nwai<' 
ber,8liall yet stand complete in its ezeellent per- 
feclioD. 

Although '« knowledge is power," yet^Sflit our 
moral nature that decides whethw this poirar flhaU 
be exercised for good or evil. And as it is the gov* 
erniag fbroe in each individoAl, so iait msoelety, 
and in the world. Mankind bow not long to tii9 
power of intelleot alone, they must sae aod feel the 
Workinga of some strong moral powar, to m^ 
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Genitu mikj often astonish tho world by its daring, 
aehieremetits, and eKoit tributes of nnxrersal i^- 
miration, yet, bow baye its praises often died, and 
daric aasooiations mingling sorrowftaUy with mem- 
ories of greatness, seem to ask Ibr it all, ob- 
firion. 

From the iirinoiples that gotem ns as individnals 
may we arrive at those wl^cb gOTorn tiie worlds 
There is iiope when revolutions Ibllow upon oormp- 
tions ; for in the opposing elements that are bron^t 
into action, we may look for the ultimate triumph 
of truth. There is h<^ we say, though the strife 
may be fearftil, and the fkte of the day delay long 
and doubtfully. Minds are now becoming more and 
more consoious of what stirs and works within ; and 
while the intellect goes to work to realize what fan- 
cy dreams, we are sensible of the morings of those 
mysterious, mighty, moral powers which have to do 
with destinies and worlds. That was a true and 
worthy foundation on which our Republic was plant- 
ed. It was moral strength ; strong in the intellect 
that stood up by it, — stronger in the power evolved 
and wrought out by its own action. It is still stir- 
ring in the great heart of this nation ; and it should 
be a nation's study to bring it into freer, stronger 
action, ever remembering here lies our hope and 
faith for the advancement and perpetuation of her 
glory. 

Let it then be the great governing purpose, while 
we seek to dignify human nature, and awaken ite 
god-like energies, to add truth and beauty to Ite 
strength, and make its proportions complete by the 
sublimity of moral excellence. 

Education is not the accumulating of a great and 
various amount of knowledge, but the awakening of 
the mind, calling forth its thoughts, energies, and 
aspirations, and beginning by worthy action here, 
to ennoble and strengthen it for the labors of an 
eternal existence. Then let every faculty of the 
soul be cultivated. And if the work to do be ardu- 
ous, be not' faint hearted or fearful. A help and 
defence, mighty as that the Prophet of old saw, 
when the mountain was full of horsemen and cha- 
riots of fire, may be already prepared, could*st 
thou but see ; and if thou be good, and brave, and 
hopeful, it may yet appear to thee. 

Within us we have all the elements of greatness ; 
and the spirit of the age is calling for profound 
knowledge, and bold and worthy action. Let us 
each then learn our part in Life's drama, act it well 
and nobly ; and feel as representatives of the age 
in which we live, that we have each a part to do in 
building up the superstructure of a nation*s strength 
and glory. 

Bo whether we bring thither adomings and em- 
bellishtngs for its grace and beauty, or strengthen 
its foundations, and plant firmer its pillars, or 
whether we only serve as the hewers of wood, or 
work by watching and waiting, — ^let our work be 
Well and nobly done. 

«« Know thyself." Thus know thy work. ThoU 



hast some talent given, thou hast some certain work 
for which thou wert designed. Perhaps to be but a 
voice in the wilderness preparing another's way. 
Perhaps to build up some bright creation. But 
wherever is thy destiny, and whatever is thy work* 
Order, Beauty, and Perfection only will appear by 
first comnanding, " Let there be light," the light of 
knowledge, and goodness, and truth. 

Susan A. Bandeuus. 
Albany, Oct. 16th, 1849. 



STBOJUINB I.BAVBS FROM OUR COMJfOH 
PliAOR BOOK.— NO. IV. 

The pulsations of the air, once set in motion, by 
the human voice, cease oot to exist with the eoands 
to which they give rise. Strong and audible as they 
may be in the immediate neighborhood of the speaker, 
and at the immediate moment of utterance, their 
quickly attenuated force soon becomes inaudible to 
bnman ears. The motion they have impressed on one 
portion of our atmosphere, is communicated to con- 
stantly increasing numbers, but the quantity of mo- 
tion measured in the same direction receives no addi- 
, tion. Each atom loses as much as it gives and regains 
again from others portions of those motions which 
they in turn give up. The waves of air thus raised 
perambulate the earth and ocean's surface, and in less 
than twenty hours every atom of its atmosphere, takes 
up the altered movement due to that infinitessimal 
portion of the primitive motion which has been con- 
veyed through countless channels, and which must 
continue to influence its path through its future exis- 
tence." But these aerial pulses, unseen by the keen- 
est eye, unheard by the keen^t ear, unperceived by 
human senses, are yet demonstrated to exist by hu 
man reason ; and in some few and limited instan- 
ces, by caUing to our aid the most refined and 
comprehensive instrument of human thought, their 
causes are traced and their intensities are measured." 

Thus considered, what a strange chaos is this 
wide atmosphere we breathe ! Every atom impressed 
and filled with ill, retains at once the motion that 
philosophers and sages have imparted to it, mixed 
and combined in ten thousand ways with all that is 
worthless and base. The air itsell is one vast library, 
on whose pages are forever wftiten all that man has 
ever said or even whispered. There, in their mutable 
but unerring characters, mixed with the earliest as 
well as with the latest sighs of humanity, stand for- 
ever recorded; vows unredeemed, promises unfulfilled, 
perpetuating in the -limited movements of each parti- 
cle, the testimony of man's changeful wills. 

But if the air we breathe is the never failing histo- 
rian of the sentiments we have uttered on earth, air 
and ocean, are, in like manner the eternal witnesses of 
the acts we have done. The some principles of the 
equality of action and reaction applies to them : what- - 
ever motion is communicated to any of their particles 
is transmitted to all around it ; the share of each be- 
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ing diminished by their number, and depending jointly 
on the number and position of those acted upon by 
4he original source of disturbance.'* . 

« » * * * * * 

«*No motion impressed by natural causes, or by 
human agency is ever obliterated. * 

« The solid substance of the globe itaelf, whether 
we regard the minutest movement of the soft clay 
which receives the slightest impression from 'the foot 
of anima)^, or the concussion produced by falling 
mountains rent by earthquakes, equally retains and 
communicates, through all its countless atoms, their 
apportioned share ofthe motion so impressed. Whilst 
the atmosphere we breathe is the ever living witness 
of the sentiments we have uttered, the waters and the 
more solid materials of the globe bear equaUy endur- 
ing testimony of the acts we have committed. 

«* If the Almighty stamped on the brow ofthe earli- 
est murderer, the indelible and visible mark of his 
guilt— he has also established laws by which every 
succeeding criminal is not less irrevocably chained to 
the testimony of his crime ; for every atom of his 
mental frame through whatever changes its severed 
particles may migrate, will still retain adhering to it 
through every combination, some movement derived 
from that very muscular effort by which the crime 
itself was. perpetrated."— 5a66age'« Ninth BHdge- 
tpater Treatise. 

" The highest perfection of government is to avoid 
comjiulsion, and substitute for it moral means, an in- 
fluence over the understanding. Therefore, that go- 
vernment in which compulsion is least employed, is 
that which most completely fulfils its mission. Its 
power is not degraded ; its functions are not diminish- 
ed, as it is commonly believed ; its mode of action 
only is changed, tor one infinitely more universal and 
powerful. Those governments which most frequently 
use compulsion, aw much less effective than those 
in which its exercise is more rare. By addressing 
itself to the mind ; by influencing free will ; by using 
purely intellectual means— a government, far from 
being degraded, become^ extended and exalted, and is 
then in a condition to accomplish most, and to per- 
form the greatest actions. On the contrary, when it 
is continually obliged to employ compulsion, its power 
becomes restricted, confined— it performs little, and 
that little meBciently.'- Guixot on Civilization, 



fullest confidence that a great crop of it was to be 
produced. We smile at the mistake of these Indians, 
and do not consider that for the extent of their expe- 
rience they reasoned well, and drew as logical a con- 
clusion as many of the philosophers of Europe, — 
Whenever we reason only from analogy and resem- 
blance! and whenever we attempt to measure the na- 
ture of things by our conceptions, we are precisely in 
the position of these poor Americans.— ^'^o/wor 
Playfavi'9 Jofimal 



«* An anecdote of some Indians was told that struck 
me very much, as Kolding up too exact a picture of 
many of our reasonings and theories from analogy. 
Some American savages having experienced the ef- 
fects of gunpowder, and having accidentally become 
masters of a small quantity of it, set themselves to 
examining it with a design oi finding what was its 
nature, and how it was procured. The oldest and 
wisest of the tribe, after considering it attentively, 
pronounced it to be seed, and a piece of ground was 
acpoi^in*^^ »>repared for it, and it was sown, in the 



« The ancient Greek philosophy was divided into 
three great branches : physic, or natural philoso- 
phy ; ethics, or moral philosophy ; and logic. 

« The great phenomena of nature, the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, eclipses, coiiiets, thunder 
and lightning, and other extraordinary meteors; 
the generation, the life, growth, and dissolution of 
plants and animals, are objects which, as they ne- 
cessarily excite the wonder, so they naturally call 
forth the curiosity of mankind to enquire into their 
causes. Superstition first attempted to satisfy the 
curiosity by. referring all those wonderful appear- 
ances to the immediate agency of the gods. Philo- 
sophy afterward endeavored to account for them 
from more familiar causes, or from such as mankind 
were better acquainted with, than the agency of 
the Gods. As those great phenomena are the first 
objects of human curiosity, so the science which 
pretends to explain them must naturally have been 
the first branch of philosophy that was cultivated. 
The first philosophers, accordingly, of whom history 
has preserved any account, appear to have been 
natural philosophers. 

In every age and country of the world, men must 
have attended to the characters, actions and designs 
of one another ; and many reputable rules and max- 
ims for the conduct of human life must have been ^ 
laid down and approved of by common consent. As 
soon as writing came into fashion, wise men, or those 
who fancied themselves as such, would naturally 
endeavor to increase the number of those respected 
and established maxims, and to express their own 
sense of what was either proper or improper con- 
duct, sometimes in the more artificial forms of 
apologues, like what are called the fables of Esop, 
and sometimes in the more simple ones of apoph- 
thegms, or wise sayings, like the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, or the verses of Theognis or Phocylides and 
some parts of the works of Hesiod. They might 
continue in this manner for a long time, merely to 
multiply the number of those maxims of prudence 
and morality, without ever attempting to arrange 
them in any very distinct or methodical order, 
much less to coniiect them together by one or more 
general principles from which they were all dedu- 
cible, like effects from their natural causes. The 
beauty of a systematical arrangement of different 
observations connected by a few common princi- 
pleB,^wasifirst seen in the rude essays of those an 
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cient times' towards :i system of natural philosophy. 
SomedilDgof tlie same kind wae f^flerwardsttttefnpt- 
ed in morals. The maxims of common life were ar- 
ranged in some methodical order» and connected 
together by a few common principles, in the same 
manner as they had attempted to arrange and ooa- 
neot the phenomena of nature. The science which 
pretends to inyestigate and explain those connecting 
principles, is what is properly called moral philo- 
sophy."— i&iit«A> Wealth of Nations, 

** Before the invention of the art of printiag, the 
nly employment by which a man of letters could 
make anything of his talents, was that of a public or 
private teacher, or by communicating to other people 
the carious and useful knowledge which he had ac- 
quired himself; and this is still, surely, a more hoQor- 
able, a more useful, and in general even a more pro- 
fiable employment, tlian that other of writing for a 
bookseller, to which the art of printing has given 
rise. The time and study, the genius, knowledge 
and application requisite to qualify an eminent teach- 
er of the sciences, are at least equal to that which is 
necessary for the greatest pracdtioners in law and 
physic. But the usual reward of the eminent teacher 
bears no proportion to that of the lawyer or physi- 
cian." — Smith't Wealth ofJVations. 



. We witnessed on Saturday, in company with an im- 
mense coneourse of the oitisens of Montgomery, the re- 
moval of the frame work and supporters upon which Mr. 
Remington had constructed, at his own expense, one of 
his oelelMuted bridges. The eity ooundl had granted him 
permission to buOd it across a deep ravine, intercepting 
the thoroughfore directly between the city and its wharf, 
and the railroad depot and the ferry. Its span is, we 
understand, four hundred and thirty-six feet, from 
abutment to abutment, the longest wooden span, perhaps 
m the world. Without pretending to give anything like a 
description of this wonderful speehnen of architectural 
invention and skill, we would simply remark, that the sup- 
porters of this immense structure, except at near the 
abutments, are nothing more than two layers of an inch 
or inoh and a quarter ordinary pine plank, eight or ten 
inches wide and eighteen or twenty feet long, securely 
fastened together by means of a certain glue, (also the 
mvention of Mr. Remington,) and sheet-iron firmly 
nailed on where the extremities meet These pieces thus 
fastened together, are extended longitudhiaUy from one 
abutment to the other: to each of which it is firmly and 
securely attached by means of large uron bolts. Side by 
side are these longitudinal supporters laid imtil they form 
a platform some eight or ten feet wide, across whieh plank 
is to be laid for the floer-way upon which to travel. The 
abutments, of course, are construct<$d of the stoutest ma- 
terial, skillfully put together. The loD(ptudiaal supper^ 
' ters at the abutments are some fomr or five inches thick, 
gradually diminishing in thickness until they reach the 
distance of some forty er fifty feet from the abutments, 
where they assume the thickness of inch plank, as before 
mentioned. 

Such was the apparent frail structure, that every one 
was anxious to ^see suspended in the air without a prop 



or support to sustain it. Notice had been given throunh 
the eity papers, and a great crowd had been gathered 
about 10 o'clock, to witneesthe novel, untried and incred- 
ulous exDpriment, as we believe we may safely call it up 
to the moment of its final triumph. All were anxious-* 
mors than anxious, that it should succeed', but the great 
minority more than doubted ; and numerous remairks were 
made evincing a total incredulity, in fact ridicule of the 
idea, that so slender a structure of such an unheard of 
distance would support itself, much lees the weight of a 
cart or wagon and horses. We doubt whether five men 
out of the many hundreds present would have risked a 
dime upon its success. 

But there was one whose confidence was great and un- 
shaken. After walking through the crowd, and hearing 
these numerous remarks, all casting doubt and uncertain- 
ty upon the enterprise, causing us incautiously and even 
against our warm wishes, to partake of their own appre- 
hensions and incredulity, we voluntary placed ourselve by 
the side of the great inventor, to watoh his nerve and 
complexion— we noticed his face, his hands, and his every 
finger ; but no symptom of fear or approhousion could bo 
discovered— the color was all there in the face, the hand 
was unshaken— even the finger was as steady as a dial • 
not a nerve was unstrung, at least to all appearances.-^ 
We remarked to a friend, that, however, others might 
doubt, < Remington at least was certain— that jio 
man, without the utmost ffdth, could evinoe suoh extra- 
ordinary coehiess under such circumstances. Prop after 
prop was cut, and knocked away; and as the few last 
were one by one being removed, the eager crowd gather- 
ed closer and closer around the bridge— the scene was in- 
tensely interesting. As the span gradually widened, dis- 
paragmg remarks ceased, the doubting began to speak up 
as if the thing would do, the incredulous stood aghast. 
Finally, the last prop was cut from under, and with a 
long vibration it remiuned suspended in the air. The 
unbelievers approached it soinethhig after the manner of 
the frogs hi the fable of * King Long.' It holds its own 
weight, but will it admit of any other ? It was soon test* 
cd; one, and then another and another in quick snoees- 
sion followed, and soon the whole crowd was on it passing 
to and fro ; giving perhaps as severe a test in the way of 
weight, as it will ever be subjected to. In a few mo« 
ments a horse was on it, and Mr. Calvin Sayre was the 
fearless rider who first crossed the Remington Bridge on 
horse-back. It was really a daring feat; for the bridge 
is not more than eight or nine feet wide, unfinished, with* 
out handrailing or bannisters, and t(ie yawning chasm be« 
neath made the head disay to behold. The same young 
gentleman subsequently drove across a hnrse and buggy, 
The show wound up with three hearty cheers for Rem- 
ington, and all retired amaiedand gratified.— ilfon^om* 
ery, Ala,, Gazette. ^ 

M Diamonds are valued by multiplymg the square'of 
their weight by the value of each carat. Allowing a 
rough diamond to wdgh 4 carats, and the value of eaoh 
carat is 88, then 4 multiplied by 4 equals 16 ?<B equals, u 
128 dollars, the value of a rough diamond, Manufao- ^ 
tnred or cut diamonds have thar values tov^d by doub- 
ling the weight— for example^ a cut diamond of 2 carats, 
double the 2, thus 4 multiplied by 4 equals 16,mnltiply as 
before 16 multiplied by 8 equals 128, the value of a cut 
diamond 2 carrats fine. Diamonds are weighed by tb^ 
carat of 3i grains Troy yraigh^; 
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Jjmmgknmry Bvll. • 

BY CHABLE8 SWAIN. 

Iiet to-morrow take care of tomorrow ; 

Leave things of the future to fate ; 
What's the use to anticipate sorrow, 

Life's troubles come never too late ! 
[f to hope over-much is an error, 

'Tis one that the wise have preferred ; 
And how often have hearts been in terror 

Of avils that never oocnrred ! 

Have faith— and tliy faith shall sustain thee— 

Permit not suspicion and care 
With invisible bonds to enchain thee,. 

Bnt bear what God gives thee to bear. 
By his spirit supported and gladdened, 

Be ne'er by "forebodings" deterred ; 
Bat think how oft hearts have been saddened 

By fear— of what never occurred ! 

Let tomorrow fai.e care of tomorrow ; 
Short and dark as on r life may af^ar, 

"We may make it still durker b? sorrow- 
Still shorter by folly and fear ! 

Half our troubles are half our invention ; 
And often from blessings conferred 

Have we shrunk in the wild apprehension 
Of evils— that never occurred ! 

[Bottan Transcript. 



India Rubbeb Flutb.— The Tribune gives an account 
of a novel piece of mechanism, which has recently been 
eonstmoted in this city, that will doubtless surprise 
many of our readers. This is no less than an eight-keyed 
Ante, of the most elegant finish and richest tone, made of 
India-rabber. The material has been chemically prepar- 
ed, and takes as fine a polish as tortoise shell, which it 
very mnoh resembles in appearance. The tone has been 
pronounced • by those competent to judge, equal to any 
made of ivory or wood, while the material is more dura- 
ble, and not so liable to crack. This specunen of Ameri- 
ean art, together with others of a kindred nature, are in- 
t^ndad for tlisansaing Fair of the Amerieaa Xnstitnte. 
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JBionr urn** 

BY FRXDERIKA BSEMER. 

There was once a poor and plain Httle girl, dwell- 
ins in a little room, in Stockholm, the capital of Swe- 
den. She was a poor little girl indeed then ; she was 
lonely and neglected, and would have been very un- 
happy, deprived of the kindness and care so necessary 
to a child, if it had not been for a peculiar gift. The 
little girl had a fine voice, and in her loneliness, in 
trouble or in sorrow, she consoled herself by singing. 
In fact, she sung to all she did ; at her work, at her 
playrroQoing or reeting, she always sung. 

The woman who had her in care went out to work 
during the day, and used jto kick in the little girl, who 
had nothing to enliven her solicitude but the company 
of a cat. The little girl played with her cat and sang. 
Once she sat by the open window and stroked her cat 
and^-sang, when a lady passed by. She heard the 
voice, and looked up and saw the little singer. She 
asked the child several questions, and went away. 

Several days later she came back, followed by an 
old music-master whose name was Croelius. He tried 
the little girl's musical ear and voice, and was aston- 
ished. He took her to the director of the Royal Ope- 
ra of Stockholm, then a Count Puhe, whose truly gen- 
erous and kind heart was concealed by a rough speech 
and a morbid temper. Croelius introduced his little 
pupil to the count, and asked him to engage her as 
• eleve" for the opera. "Youlisk a foolish thing!" 
I aid the count gmffly, looking disdainfully down on 
the poor little girl. "What i^all we do with thai ugly 
thjng ? See what feet she has ! And then her face ! 
She will never be presentable. No, we can not take 
her. Away with her !'* 

The music-master insisted, almost indignantly. — 
"Well," exclaimed he at last, "if you will not take 
her, poor as I am, I will take her myself, and have her 
educated for the scene ; such another ear as she has 
for music is not to be found in the world !*' 

The count relented. The little girl was at last ad- 
mitted into the school for eleves at the opera, and 
with some difficulty a simple gown of black bombasin 
was procured for her. The care of her musical edu- 
cation was left to an able master, Mr. Albert Breg, di- 
rector ot the song-school of the opera. 

Some years later, at a comedy given by the eleves 
of the theater, several persons were struck by the spi- 
rit and life with which a very young eleve acted the 
part of a beggar girl in the play. * Lovers of genial na- 
ture were charmed, ) edants almost frightened. It was 
our poor little girl, who had made her first appearance, 
now about fourteen years of age, firolic-some and full 
offiin asa child. 

A few years still later, a young debutante was to 
sing for the first time before the public in Weber's 
Freischutz. At the rehearsal preceding the represen- 
tation of the evening, she sang in a manner which 
made themembers of the orchestra at once, as by com- 
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raon accord, lay down their instruments to clap their 
hinds in rapturous applaiise. It was our poor, plain 
little girl here agaia, who now had grown up and wa» 
to appear before the public in the character of Aga- 
tha. 

1 saw her at the evening representation. She was 
then in the prim^of youth, fresh, bright, and serene 
as a morning in May, perfect in form , her hands and 
her arms peculiarly graceful, and lovely in her whole 
appearance, through the expression of her counte- 
oanee, and the noble simplicity and cahnness of her 
manners. In fact she was charming. We saw not 
an actress, but a young girl full of natural geniality 
and grace. She seemed to move, speak, and sing 
without effort or art. All was nature and harmony. 

Her song was distingoished especially by its purity, 
and the power of sool which seemed to swell in her 
tones. Her "mezzo voice" was delightful. In the 
night scene where Agatha, sedng her lover come, 
breatht^s out her joy in a rapturouous song, our young 
siwger, on turning from the window, at the back of 
the theater to the spectators again, was pale for joy. — 
And in that pale joy ousness she sang with a burst of 
overflowing love and life that called forth not the mirth 
but the tears of the auditors. 

From that time she was ihe dedarad favorite of the 
Swedish public, whose musical taste and knowledge 
are said to be surpassed nowhere. And year after 
year she continued so, though after a time, her voice, 
being overstrained, lost somewhat of its freshness, and 
the public, being satiated, no more crowded the hoose 
when she was singing. Still, at that time, she could 
be heard singing and playing more delightfully than 
eqerin Pamina (in Zanberflote), or in Anna Bolena, 
though the poare was almost deserted. It was then 
late in the spring, and the beautiful weather called the 
people out to nature's plays. She evidently sang for 
the pleasure of song. 

By that time she she went to take lessons of Garcia, 
in Paris, and so give the finishing touch to her musi- 
cal education. There she acquired that warble in 
which she is said to have been equaled by no singer, 
and which could be compared only to that of the soar- 
ing and warbling lark, if the lark had a soul. 

And then the young girl went abroad and sang on 
foreigi^ shores and lo foreign people. She charmed 
Denmark, she charmed Gerinany, she charmed Eng- 
land. She was caressed and courted everywhere, ev- 
^n to adulation. At the courts of kings, at the houyp^ 
of the great and noble, she was feasted as one of th-.- 
grandees of nature and art. She was covered with 
laurels and jewels. Bui friends wrote of her, "In the 
midst ot these splendors she only thmksof her Sweden, 
and yearns for her friends and her people." 

One dusky October night, crowds of people, the 
most part, by their dress, seemed to belong to the up- 
per classes of society, thronged on the shore of the. 
Baltic-harbor at Stockholm. Ail looked toward the 
sea. There was a rumor of expectance and pleasure. 
Hours passed away and the crowds still gathered, and 
waited, and looded out eagerly toward the sea. At 
length a brilliant rocket rose joyfully, far out at the 
entrance of the harbor and was greeted by a general 
buzz on the shore. 

"There she comes ! there she is !*' A large steam- 
er now came thoadering onv making its triumphant 
way through the flocks of ships and boats lying in the 
harbor, toward the shore of tne«*Skepp8bro." Flash- 
ing rockets marked its way in the dark as it advanc- 
ed. The crowiis on the shore pressed forward as if to 
meet it. 

Now the leviathan of the waters was heard thunder- 
ing n-arer and nearer ; now it relented, now again 
pushed on, foaming and splashing, now it lay still. — 
And there, en the frort of the deck, wtts seen, by the 



light of lamps and rockets, a pale, graceful young wo- 
man, her eyes brilliant with tears, and lips radiant 
with smiles, waving her handkerchief to her friends 
and countrymen on the shore. 

It was she again — our poor, plain, neglected little 
girl of former days— who now came back in triumph 
to her fatherland. But no more poor, no more plain, 
no more neglected. She had become rich ; she had 
become celebrated ; she had in her slender peison 
the power to charm and inspire multitudes. 

Some dftjs later, we read m the papers of Stock- 
holm, an address to the public written by the be- 
loved singer, stating with noble simplicity that "as 
she once more had the happiness to be in ner native 
land, she would be glad to sing again to her coun- 
trymen, and that the income of the operas in which 
she was this season to appear, would be devoted to 
raise a fund for a school where eleves for the thea- 
ter would be educated to virtue and knowledge ?" 

The intelligence was received as it deserv^, and 
of course the opera was crowded every night the 
beloved singer sang there. The first time she again 
appeared in the "Somnambula," one of her favorite 
cl^racters, the public, after the curtain was drop- 
ped, called her back with great enthusiasm, and re- 
ceived her, when she appeared, with a roar of hur- 
rahs. 

In the midst of the burst of applause a clear and 
melodious warbling was heard. The hurrahs were 
hushed instantly. And wc saw the lovely singer 
standing with her arms slightly extended, some- 
what bowing forward, graceful as a bird on its 
branch, warbling, warbling as no bird ever did, 
from note to note, and on every one a clear, strong, 
soaring warble, until she fell into the retournelle 
of her last song, and again sang that joyful and 
touching strain, "No thought can conceive how I 
feel at my heart." 

She has now accomplished the good work to 
which her latest songs in Sweden have been devo- 
ted, and she is again to leave her native land to 
sing to a far remote people. She is expected this 
year in the United States of America, and her arri- 
val is welcomed with a general feeling of joy. All 
have hefkrd of her whose history we have now slight- 
ly shadowed out ; the expected guest, the poor lit- 
tle girl of former days, the celebrated singer of 
now-a-days, the genial child of Nature and Art is — 
Jenny Lind ! 

Thus, in The Union Magazine, writes Miss Fred- 
erika Bremer, that noble-hearted woman of Swe- 
den, who is now a sojourner in tho United States, 
of her own country-woman, the world-renowned 
child of song. To this wc will add a few incidents 
of her early life and histoy. 

Jenny Lind was bom in Stockholm, October 6, 
1821. At this period her parents were teaching 
school in that city. When she was yet only three 
years of age, song wns her ruling i)a8sion. Every 
melody she heanl was retained with a wonderful 
accuracy. Her huiids did no work without being 
accompanied with her clear, sweet voice. Even ill- 
ness did not prefVent her firom finding consolation in 
song. 

Thus passed her life till Jenny attained her ninth 
year, at which time she was heard singing at the 
open window. Her subsequent life has been beau- 
tifully portrayed by Miss fl i emer in the preceding 
article. This triiljr gifte I songstress "is of the mid- 
dle h( ight, fair haired, blue eyed, neither stout nor 
slender, but well proportioned, meek-looking when 
her features are at rest, full of animation when 
they u i e at play ; in short, she is neither handsome 
nor pi in, neither ptetty nor ugly." 

It if- not alone for her musical powers and talents 
as a singer that Jenny Lind is so universally ad- 
mired ; cdnpled with these extraordinary qualitteB, 
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fM poBStmes a ta6&eBty and gentsroud beneroTdnce 
rarely equaled. A single inoideni will suffice to 
gife an idea of her character in priyate life. 

While in England, Jenny arrived at the city of 
London the day before the engagement for her con- 
cert. - After the ehfearsal she set out on one of her 
cuBtomarj rambles in the vicinity of the city, and 
becoming fatigued, she entered a humble dwelling 
by the roadside, and asked permission to rest her- 
self.- 

the good woman of the cottage handed h«r a 
chair. All in the room was neat and clean, yet 
bore evident marks of poverty. Three fine boys 
were playing on the floor, and another child lay in 
the cradle. Jenny began to question her hostess, 
aid learned that her husband, who was a laborer, 
died a few months before, after a long illness, leav- 
ing her in destitute circumstances. 

Jenny bent over the cradle, as a tear fell from 
her eye, and lifting the child in her arms, caressed 
it, while the poor woman began to talk of other 
matters. She had heard of Jenny Lind's expected 
arrival in the city, and asked her guest if she had 
eVer heard her sing. "Tes, verjr often, was Jen- 
ny's reply. "I too can sing, and if you would like 
it, J will sing you one of Jenny's favorite songs ;" 
and hardly waiting a reply, she oonmienced one of 
her charming melodies. 

The poor woman loved music, and when the song 
was finished she expressed her great delight. Jen- 
nyrose and exelaimed, **Now you too may say that 
yon have beard Jenny Lind sing." As she said 
this, she took the woman by her hand, slipped into 
it a five-pound note, and immediately left the cot- 
tage. 

Jenny Lind has made an engagement with Mr. 
P. T. Bamum, the proprietor of the American Mu- 
seum, to visit the United States, and give concerts 
in the principal cities of our Union. For these ser- 
vioes Mr. Bamum pays the sum of two hundred 
thousand dollars, besides all her expenses from Eu- 
rope and during her residence here. 

Of this amount, the noble and true hearted girl has, 
we are informed; ^recently appropriated $150^000 
for the support of Free Schools in Sweden and Nor- 
way!— JSrf*. Journal. 

A WondeTful IManond. 

Hie most valuable diamond in the world has lately 
come into the possession of Qaeen Victoria. It was 
brought from the East Indies and presented to the 
Qaeqn by the East India Co.; it is called the " Ko hi 
Noor," (Mountain of light.) All the natives of Hin- 
dosun have heard of it, and it has a mythological fame 
'for a number of centuries. Its possession by any 
prince was superstitiously held to be the type of 
dominion. It was discovered in the famous diamond 
mines of Golconda, but when is unknown. It was a 
State jewel ot the Delhi Emperors until 1739 : in that 
year the Persian warrioir. Nadir Shah, conquered the 
Delhi monarch, and carried away as his most pre- [ 
cious trophy the " Ko hi Noor." It afterwards came 
into the possession of the Meers of A0ghan, and was 
an heir loom in the family of Ahmed Khan Abdali, 
and was carried to Lahore by the fugitive prince. Shah ' 
Shoojah, from whom it was extorted by the basest of 
means^-fltarvation. This was the hospitality of the 
Sikhs. By the conquest of the Sikh territory, in 1848, 
this diamond came into possession of Lord Dalhousie, 
according to stipulation, to be presented to the Queen. 
Its value is about eight millions of dollars ; it weighs 
280 carats, and is of the finest water. It never has 
been in a dealer's hands, but has descended either by 
Irand or force, from one prince to another. Its shape 
it like ttie pointed half of a hen^ egg, . 
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Like balmy dews at erening hour, 
Upon the drooping, dying flower, 
Like cooling lOnnt 'mid deaert gloom 
To parched lips of weary one 
Like stars of light, on midnight sky 
Where tempest clouds float wllAy by ; 
Such is the halm that prater brings 
And o'er the troubled soul it flings 
A halcyon spell of peace and love, 
Pure blessings ftrom the world abore 

How groat and glorious is the power bestowed 
On erring, wayward ones of earth to kneel 
. Around the same blest fane wkere angels, pure 
And holy, kneel to worHhip, and pour forth upon 
Its sacred shrine the inoentf» sweet 
Of fervent hallowed prayer. 
Priceless and precious is the boon, and first 
Among the heavenly gifts of lore divine. 
Prayer, tis the highest, holiest grandeur ot 
The soul, the purest tribute of the heart ; 
And sweetly doth its low-toned cadence fidl 
Upon the omnipresent ear of Ood, 
So like to seraph harmony 'mid Heaven, 
Its dialect. 

When first the golden light of morning smiled 

Upon the vine-wreathed bowers of paradise, 

When Beauty's magic veil was spread all o'er. 

In folds of rich andUving hues, e'en there 

Amid that blissful haunt, fh>m lips as pun 

As evening zephyrs' f^om some spicy isle, 

Arose the new-bom melody of prayer. 

Sof Uy the heavenly music burst all through 

The tasseled foliage and clustering vine, 

'Till echoes silvery, rich, and clear, lingered 

Upon the flower-klBsed gale. 

'Twas here 'mid this fair Eden-home thouhad'st 

Thy glorious birth, O prayer ! and though thou ling'rest 

O'er* the wilds of sin and grief, yet thou 

Wast fashioned 'neath the genial clime of love 

And purity. And though fuU oft with thine 

Are blent the harsh discords of earth, yet still 

Methinks thy converse pure and all sublime 

As angel eloquence, when entering Heaven. 

The gorgeous drapery of the setting sun 

Was changing fast to hues more delicate 

And pure, 'till twilight flung with magic spell, 

Her silvery shadows o'er the earth's green breas^. 

And there came forth from homes of light, bright stars. 

And glistened on the azure vault of Heaven^ 

Seeming to kneel and fondly worship at 

Fair Beauty's shrine. It was the festal hour 

Of revelry and mirth. Bright lamps gleamed o'er 

The Castle's richly festooned walls, and flung 

A dazzling splendor o'er the joyous scene. 

And 'neath that alabaster light were forms 

Of sylph-llke grace, moving with fairy tread, 

Like branches waved by some soft gentle gale, 

The young, the beautiful and gay were met, 

And wreathed o'er aU th' enchanting spell of love. 

And on the cool, soft twilight breeze did float , 

Fresh odors flrom pure orange blossoms near. 

And sweet perfumes ftom brigh^hned flowers that grew 

Within glad gardens where pure fountains played : 

And there amid a myrtle bower theie came 

Sweet witching melodies tdl carolled forth 

From airy, unseen ones, and thus they sang : - 

There's mirth amid the castle-hall, 
There's joy and gladness over all. 
Bright forms are dancing merrily, 
Loved voices singing cheerily. 

Come forth ! it is a festal hour, 
Come forth I to pleasure's fairy bower ; 
And 'mid its star-lit aisles we'll roam, 
And list to music's softest tone. 
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The light guitar Mndfl forth ite ohime, 
Whore fenntains play ^neath jes'inine Tine, 
And Beauty flings her magio power 
O'er all it this gay festal hour. 

Come ! thou whose brow is pale with oar»T 
And breathe awhile the pertumed air ; 
Come ! and forget the grief of earth, 
Be'glad 'mid reTelry and mirth. 

The nev-pressed wine is sparkling free, 
Within the goblet brlsht for thee ; - v 
Come forth ! the eyenlng stars are bright, 
Come ! Join our banquet feast to-night. 

Like Eolian melody from fairy haunts, 
Those strains upon the summer breeses fell, 
And ere the last eoho had passed away, 
Soft yesper bells sent forth their chime, 
And made rich music with the gladsome throng. 

Away, aye fax away flrom scene like this, 

A noble patriarch teaoed his steps alone, 

And lingered near the calm blue waters, on 

Whose placid bosom silently reposed 

The ark in majesty sublime. [ven 

With thoughtful brow and dark eye raised towards Hea- 

All radiant with hope's pure light, he knelt 

And prayed. Never was borne on eyening gale 

More feryent, hallowed prayer than this. 

There was a holy grandeur, mingled with 

A sweet sincerity, in that low yoice. 

So unlike aught of earth, so like to strains 

From Heayen, methinks some spirit from 

The better land had lent to human lips 

Its power of eloquence and purest loye. 

The gentle night winds played amid 

His silyered locks, and damp dews fell upon 

His tranquil brow, alike unconsciously. 

A solemn, holy awe was resting on 

His soul as thus he prayed with feryor pure. 

And did those heartfelt breathings fiadl 

Upon a listless ear, like harp-strings touched 

By zephyr-fingers 'mid some lone retreat, 

With none to catch the sweet and melting strains ? 

Ah ! no, for holy, in the sight of God 

Is sacrifice like this. 

And there came down f^m Heayen a yoice that spake 

In tones all audible,— the oracles 

Of Ood. It told him that the billows dark 

Should bear away that joyous scene, and each 

iright form should slumber neath the fearful waye 

Of ocean caye. But he and kindred ones, 

Should rest amid the tempest's anger wild, 

In sweet repose within the sheltered ark, 

'Till oliye-branches waye their foliage 

Of green upon the pure firesh mountain air. 

This was the answer to that sacred prayer. 

And to his troubled aoul brought heayenly peace. 

And many prayers like this breathed forth 
By saint-like onefs of earth are richly caryed 
In golden lines upon the tablet of 
Ood's liying memory. 

And oft at eyening's quiet hour, 

When dewy perfumes float in air ; 

Whensilyery stars are clustering bright. 

Upon the asure brow of night, 

The watchful mother there hath prayed. 

All fondly o'er her sleeping babe ; 

As soft winds through the lattice yine. 

Bore far away her orison. 

Then oft from some lone church-yard mound 
Has come the sweet yet mournful sound 
Of orphan's cry, all pale with* care, 
While breathing forth her humble prayer, 
With mild soft eyes of asure light, 
Raued to that home all pure and bright. 
Where seyered ones shall ere long meet. 
And each loyed tone and kind smile greet. 

Child of earth ! if thou would'st know 
The balm for grief, the spell for wo, 
'Tis prayer alone that can impart 
Sweet peace and joy to thy sad heart. 
Then leaye awhile the sordid earth, 
Forget its mad'ning scenes of mirth. 
And seek the shades of solitude. 
To hold pure conyerse with thy Ood. 

Prayer is the golden key that's glyen 
To ope the glorious arch of Heayen ; 
And there amid celestial land, 
Thou'it join the white-robed seraph band. 
Each holy px ay er shall liy e of thine. 
And like bright stars shall eyer shine 
To gem life's glittering crown of loye, 
Th»t wreathea thy immortal brow aboye. 



KDUOATION AT THB AJlKBlOAIi CAJPfTAli. 

iS- 8.RavdaU,E8q. JIq . 
. Mt Excellent Feiend : 

Onward and upward, still onward and upward, is 
the order of scientific moyementa at the heart of our 
nation. At the time of my first visit to Washington, in 
company with yourself, the public schools here num- 
bered four, all told ; now their number is thirty, with 
calls for more. Then, as you know, the school direc- 
tors were looking everywhere but to themselves for 
models to guide them in their work ; now the schools 
here are aiming themselves to be models for the nation 
and the world. At that time nothing had been asked 
for, nothing expected from Congress, to render the 
intellectual and moral nurseries under thdir special 
cognizance and control worthy of the nation 
whose interest it is the special object of their appoint- 
ment to protect ; now it is a common sentiment 
among the members, so far as I know, unanimous, 
that by rendering such nurseries, at the heart of the 
nation, every thing that in the nature of the beings 
composmg them they are capable of becoming, they 
may scatter the seeds of intelligence and sound 
morals over the whole of our common field — the 
American Union. Already the Congressional Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, have recom- 
mended unanimously an appropriation for school pur- 
poses in the district, adequate and ample for that high 
and highly national object. 

At the time of our visit here, the schools command- 
ed so little respect, that no one stopped to do them 
honor. A few days since, the President of the United 
States was the centre of the general gathering of 
schools, to confer, by his own hands, upon the most 
deserving pupils, the honors awarded them. At that 
time the ordinary dull, monotonous routine of " School 
Eepetitions" was the beginning and end of the course 
ot studies, though, under faithful teachers, little 
thought of or cared for, even by those most directly 
interested. 

A few days since, I witnessed the best school ex- 
amination which has come under my view in the 
course of my life, often having witnessed such occasions 
jn twenty-five of the States. The school consisted of 
about sixty girls, from fourteen to eight years old, un- 
der the charge of Mrs. Hinton. Not a syllable of 
hum-drum schml repetition was heard on the occasion. 
Every girl knew precisely what she said, and why she 
said it, not only in all the common branches, but in 
several not common, indeed not known, or scarcely so, 
in common school instruction. For example, the 
"Old Forty seventh," of Euclid, known in colleges 
as the ** Ass's Bridge," also named by our friend S. 
W. Seton, the ** Hecatomb Problem,'' on account of its 
having occasioned for its commemoration, a Heca- 
tomb — the sacrifice of one hundred oxen — was not on- 
ly familiar to the girls, but by them made plain to the 
crowd of eagar listeners to this and every other illus- 
tration exhibited by them. In the colleges it is de- 
monstrated commonly in but one way, and that an ah- 
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Btracdon. By the hands of these " sblf -instructors" 
ten different illustrations were made, and placed con- 
spicaously upon the wall, of the great practical truth, 
that ** in every right angle triangle, the square upon 
the side opposite to the right angle is precisely equal 
in surfBce to the two squares upon the sides contain- 
ing the right angles." This dix principle of mathemat- 
ics, by the beautlAil and varied Illustrations prepared 
by the girls, and aided by their clear and sprightly 
explanations, at once showed themselves to be at 
home, and made their visiters also feel at homei by an 
entertainment participated in alike by the hosts and 
their guests. It was substantial food, richly seasoned 
-—an attracting combination of the " Beautiful and 
the useful." 

By the side of this beautiful exhibition of Giomstrt 
and Mkchakism, was a collection of minerals, and 
Of er them " Ordxr of Creation ;" also arranged, 
and principally collected, by the pupils, which they 
deaeribed with their associations and their uses. After 
the examination, a lady, who then, for the first time, 
had probably thought of Geometry, said to me, '' That 
order of creation, bow interesting it was." In arith- 
metic and mensuration, they were entirely ready and 
peculiarly happy, illustrating their calculations by 
perspective di^wings, done in an instant, and with 
great accuracy. As an example ; suppose a pile of 
bricks to be twelve feet by eight and six, what is the 
.value of tbe pile, at seven dollars per thousand ? A 
solid of those dimensions was at once drawn upon the 
black board slate, then the number of cubic feet shown, 
the feet reduced to the number of bricks, and the | 
anoont found, at the price named. Though the 
drawing and the calculation nearly filled both sides of 
their slatesi the whole was performed without a mistake, 
probably in five or eight minutes, the spectators the 
whole time sympathising with the pupils in their ope- 
rations, because clearly comprehended by all pre- 
sent. 

In Geography, the teacher and pupils took the tour 
of the world, starting south from Washington. After 
taking a view of Virgina, its size, mountains, rivers, 
towns, staple commodities, &c. Mrs. H. said : " Girls, 
I can give you a minute and a half to draw upon your 
- slatee a map of this State, each writing a sentence 
about it," which was done in time by every pupiUrom 
the largest to the smallest. 

After pursuing their tour to Florida, then to the 
MisaiflBippi, and to Minnesota, thence to Maine, occa- 
sionally darting off from their hiain route, they crossed 
the Atlantic, taking a view of Euroj^e, then of Asia, 
Afirica, Oceanica, &c., frequently stopping by the way 
to make pencil sketches, they returned to Washington, 
having made a prosperous though a flying tour over 
the four quarters of th«) globe. She then said : *' Girls, 
you can have five minutes to draw for some of the 
viiiteiB, eaeh a map of some state or country, adding a 
brief description of the place drawn." A portion of 
the pupils were called opon to read what they had 
wrHten, thw exhibitiDg what the Tnurtees and some 



others said was the best reading they had heard in 
Washington, though that was about the last in the 
course of the examination, then about closing. They 
were also requested to give the number of capitals, 
periods, commas, &lc., and their reasons for them,at the 
same time parsing some sentence or word in their 
own composition. The visiters on receiving the draw- 
ings were requested to note every error they might 
find in orthography, capitals, punctuation, grammar, 
facts stated, &c., which resulted in the single mis- 
take in spelling Niagara, and that, probably, a slip of 
the pen. A spirited song at the opening, and one at 
the close, with another or two intermediate, added to 
the attra9tion of the occasion, which retained a crowd 
in and about the school-room, till the very last, and 
then unwilling to leave. 

The secret and beauty of the whole of this spirited 
occasion is in the single word — Patriotisv. A set 
of girk from eight to fourteen years of age, undertake 
to prepare specimens of their improvement as an of- 
fering to science and their country, such a motive call- 
ed into action the vigorous and combined energy of 
hand, head and heart for the attainment of excellence 
extending to every effort of every girl, and inspiring 
her whole being with an energy and an elevation of 
purpose which knew neither fatigue nor obstacle. 
These juvenile offerings to science and to patriotism 
were more beautiful than any head-work, embroidery 
fancy flowers, or anything els^ intended merely for 
ornament, and of moie substantial knowledge, because 
more practical, and deeper in elements than any **book 
lessons" ever were, or ever can be. The number of 
offering thus prepared was sixteen, with much inciden- 
tal work. One was for the President of the United 
States, one for the Mayor of Washington, and one for 
each of the fourteen members of the the two Conges- 
sional Conimittees on the District of Columbia, Senate 
and House, making sixteen on the whole. Each col- 
lection consisted of drawings, illustrations on geome- 
try and mechanism, i^nd specimens of geology, neatly 
arranged in small portfolios and boxes, all the work of 
Mrs. Hinton's pupils, embracing several very beauti- 
ful drawings from the public schools of New- York 
City. 

Most of these juvenile patriotic gifts have been de- 
livered, and handsomely acknowledged by the receiv- 
ers. The following beautiful and appropriate note be- 
ing given as a specimen : 

Executive Chabiber, 
WAsraNOTON, August 14, 1850. 
Jonah Holbrooke Esq. 

Dbar Sir :— I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note of the 12th instant, and beg leave 
to return to you, and through you to the scholan of 
Mrs. Hinton'a school, my gratefiil acknowledgments 
for the beautiful specimens which you presented on 
their behalf, both of their industry and their literary 
and sdentific acquirementsL The manuscript maps 
are quite accurate, and the scholar who could execote 
them bide i«ir to attain difltinetiott. The geometrical 
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illustrations are beautifal and perfect, and the geologi- 
cal specimens appear to be admirably well selected. I 
am much pleased with the idea which you suggest of 
interchanging those for similar objects in different 
parts of the United States- Such an exchange is not 
only calculated to advance the knowledge of all, but 
to stimulate each locality to an effort to excel. 

"Wishing you all success in your laudable undertak- 
ing, and again returning my thanks for the present, 
which I shall take pleasure in exhibiting to my visit- 
ers, 

I remain, your ob't. servant, 

Millard Fillmore. 

Gen. Shields, one of the Senate Committee on the 
District has proposed giving for school purposes all 
the land owned by the Government in the District. 
He is hearty in the whole cause, and expressed the 
highest admiration with the reception of the gift and 
the beauty of the contents, using the most complimen- 
tary terms touching my letter of presentation. His 
note and mine may possibly be published in some of 
the Washington papers, in which form I will endeavor 
to send you a copy of each. 

Kindly, respectfiilly and truly, yours, 

JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 

Tl&e Mecl&anlcs on Free ScliooJUi. 

AN ADDRESS 
Adopted by the Annual Convention of Mechanics' 
MtJTUAL Protections of the State of JVew- York, 
held at Syracuse, Aug. 15, 1850 : 

With the r«qneik that ermry paper in the State pf New-York fiind- 
ly to Free Sofaools gire it an insertion. 

Fellow mechanics! Workers of whatever name 
or occupation i Citizens of every class of this great 
Empire State. 

We are called to act, at our coming election, upon 
one of the greatest questions, if not the most momen- 
tous one, that ever did or ever can agitate a Free Peo- 
ple. Shall or shall we not have Schools Free to All 
children of the Commonwealth, of whatever condition 
or calling t 

It being a question, whose decision will not only 
effect the interests of those now on thesta/Q^e of action, 
but will continue to radiate its good or evil effects in 
an inceased ratio of power upon those who are to rise 
up in our places, to guide the ship of State, and hold 
in trust the Charter of Human Liberty^ it is our dnty^ 
to act witli that consideration which sbAll result in the 
accomplishment of the greatest good. To this' end, 
we should suffisr no prejudices to bias our judgements, 
no personal piques to warp our feelings— bo mcrcesft^ 
ry motive to thwart our geBi^roas impnlses-^but rather 
consi4er the subject calmly in all its bearings, then 
rise above all selfish feelini^, and act whoUy for the 
good of o«r Race and for those wllo are yet tee youag 
to feel, know and act for theaMeWee. 

Beli«ving» then, that the eatablishment of a system 
of Free Schools is called for by right aad juBUce, this 
Cenveiiiu>n ahonld not shriak from uiging upon ereiy 
C}$mtk of Urn Slate who. bclieTea thai th&olUU ahindd 



be "trained up in the way he should go," that "Know- 
ledge is power," to put his shoulder to the work and 
help to triumphantly sustain the decision once made 
by the People, that our schools shall be Free. 

There is no one, probably, among all the opponents 
of the measure, that will deny the great and inestima- 
ble worth of a good education, or that Republican In- 
stitutions can never live and thrive among an ignorant 
people. They all admit these truths, yet many of them 
will d*)ny any right to Government to diffuse intelli- 
gence among its subjects. They seem to forget that 
it is to Government they are indebted for their success, 
and their right to acquire and hold Property— that it is 
the intelligence of the people tiut makes their rights 
respected. 

Property is acquired by Labor — ^by sweating aad 
toiling. It is the strong sinews aad muscles that fill 
the<;offers of the world. It is by the intelligence and 
industry of its people that a Nation prospers and grows 
rich. If that industry is guided by knowledge, the 
rise of the nation to power and renown, is just in pro- 
portion to the perfection of their knowledge. The 
truth of this is seen in the striking contrasts that are 
found wherever ignorance or knowledge is enthroned, 
and is strongly exhibited between the Scotchman and 
the Hottentot, the European and the Indian, the Eng- 
lishman and the Austrailiah, or the people of the 
United States and the people of Mexico. 

If a Nation's wealth is wrought out by the toil of its 
subjects—if its greatness is built up by those subjects — 
it must follow that it owes them reciprocal obligations. 
It should accrue to them the greatest amount of sood 
possible in all things concerning their temporal afiairs, 
and open to them such streams of light as shall tend 
to enlarge their mental powers and increase their com- 
forts and pleasures, thereby improving their coDdiuon 
in all respects, while at the same time it would build a 
bulwark of defence in the hearts of its subjects that no 
enemy could break down. 

In the words of one of Education's most able cham- 
pions, "The State in its sovereign capacity has the 
deepest interest in this matter." If it would spread 
the means of intelligence and self-culture over its en- 
tire surface, making them diffusive as sunshine, causing 
them to penetrate into every hamlet and dwelling, and 
like the vernal eun quickening into life the seeds of 
usefulness and worth, wherever the prodigal hand of 
Virtue may have scattered them ; it would call into 
existence an order of men who would improve its arts, 
impart wisdom to its counsels, and extend the benefi- 
cent sphere of its charities. Yet not for its own sake 
only, should it assume this work. It is a corollary 
from the axioms of its Constitution that every child 
born within its borders, should be enlightened. In 
its paternal character it is bound, even to those who 
can make no requital. Sacredly is it bound to devek>p 
all the existing capacities, and to secure the utmost 
attainable well-being of that vast crowd and throng 
of men who, without being known during life beyond 
the neighboring hills— without leaving any proud name 
behind them after death, still by their life-long indus- 
try, fill up, as it were, drop by drop, the mighty stream 
of the country's prosperity. 

There is not a barbarous nation that has any spe- 
cific established government, bat makes ample pro- 
vision for the comparatively superior education of its 
heir of sovereignty. How njuch more needful then, 
that all should be prepared for their responsibilities 
where all are bom to the right to hold and exewBe 
cofitrolSffig power ! 
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It is the State and property Holders who reap the 
increased Yalae that honest Industry gives to every- 
thiog. 

The poor day-laborer receives only a stipulated pit* 
tance of four, six, or ten shillings for his day's toil, 
which with the viciasitudes that eurround him, is too 
often barely enough to keep together the body and 
Boni of those dependent on his bands for support. 
Now his toil, combined with that of his fellows, may 
have the effect to increase the value of the property 
in the vicinity, five, ten, fifteen, or even one hundred 
per cent ; yet does he receive any of the pecuniary 
bene fit ? It falls to the lot of the property holders and 
tends to increase the disparity, and is even too often 
naed to augment the poor man s misery. 

This being the case, and no one can truly deny it 
who will look at the facts as they exist — it is but jus- 
tice that Property ,*inasmuch as it is the creation of the 
State, gathered by the hand of toil, and held in tmst 
by its citizens for their present use, to be transmitted 
to coming generations, should be used by the State to 
ennoble and elevate those, by giving to all the people 
the means of that light and knowledge which shall en- 
able them rightly to undeistand their resonsibilities 
and duties as sentient beings and citizens of a com- 
mon Republic. 

Let the opposers of Free Schools make a thorough 
and candid 'examination of all oor Jails, Prisons, and 
other places ot criminal panishment-— let him look into 
the records of our Courts, and see wbatastartting dis- 
parity is exhibited between the uneducated and those 
possessing a common school education. Let him set 
down with an unbiased mind and contemplate, even 
in his own circle of acquaintance, the great difference 
in the capacity of those of eqaal natural abilities who 
are educated, and those who are not. Let him sum 
up the advantages that would accrue to himself, to 
themselves and to the community, were they possessed 
of the knowledge to be acquired in a well-conducted 
Common School. Let hitn go into a neighborhood 
where the mass are illiterate, ignorant and supersti- 
tious (for superstition as well as crime always goes 
hand in hand with ignorance) and mark how Discord 
holds revel — ^how Crime stalks about and Property is 
heU at low value. Let him visit it again and find the 
place occupied by intelligent citizens, and mark the 
change. Thrift and order now bear sway, while prop- 
erty has doubled and trebled in value. Let him mark 
these and other legitimate truits of a truly enlightened 
people, and he will no longer oppose the spread of 
that knowledge which must flow from a well-support- 
eo system of Free Schools. 

There are many who oppose the present law and yet 
are in favor of a Free system. They object to some 
details of this law, preferring others instead. Now, 
it cannot be expected that any law, especially one of^ 
so great magnitude, can at its inception he made per- 
fect and satisfactory to all. It is not in the constitu- 
tion of human law-givers. Let the law be made as it 
will, it cannot suit in every particular all those who 
arc favorable to the principle involved. Why, then, 
should those who are friends of Education wrangle 
about small points and details, and thus lose the good 
we all so much prize ? 

There are those who are deadly opposed to the dis- 
semination of knowledge, who will battle against any 
and every system that can be devised to dissipate the 
darkness of ignorance. It is with such characters we 
clasp hands as "hail fellows well mpt" when we con- 
chide to throw our influence in the present crisis 
dtotnst.the present law. And a defeat at the coming 
Election would be halted by them as an emphatic 
ouietus, now and forever, on the subject of Free 
Schools in this State. 

It if in view, ihtn, of the wd&re and progreas of 



untold numbers, and of our future prosperity as a peo- 
ble, that we would most earnestly urge upon every 
friend of universal education reform, to lay aside his 
prejudices, and give the cause a hearty support. 

Then may we have the opportunity to give the law 
a fair test, correct its defects, and eventually make it 
what the wants of the people demand. It has not 
yet had a fair trial. It was met on the very thresh- 
hold of its adoption by the most virulent opposition. 
Every means was resorted to by a portion of its oppo- 
nents that could be devised, to render it odious and 
burdensome, and thus set the wavering against it, and 
make its strongest friends doubt its expediency. In 
part, they have succeeded — sp far as to induce our 
Legislature again to refer it to the People. 

And now let the people thunder back to the Legis- 
lature their displeasure in such tones as shall teach 
our servants not again to put in jeopardy the will of 
such a vast majority as last November bade our Schools 
be Free. 



T. E. Wbtmorb, 

Wm. McAvoy 

J. A. Hapteschuck, 

R. Sparks, 

Chas. Sentsll of Waterloo. J 
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Committee. 



Tike Blatlonal Kdvcatlonai Ceaventloii. 

The 3d day's proceedings commenced, Mr. Henry, 
of Washington, in the chair,' with the discussion of 
the annexed resolution, submitted by Mr. McEliigott, 
of New York, upon which sprung up the most inter- 
esting and animated debate of the session. 

The resolation is as follows, viz : 

Mesohed, Asthejudgment of this Convention, that 
a due regard to mere political interests, no less than 
the higher obligations of Christian duty, requires of 
every State to provide, by general tax or otherwise, a 
system of free schools, accessible to every child of 
suitable age within its limits, and affording to all 
equal advantages for a sound and efficient course of 
instruction, physical, moral and intellectual. 

The resolution was discussed by J. W. Bulkley, of 
New York.; G. F. Thayer, of Mass. ; Dr. Cutter, of 
Mass. ; Joel B. Sotherland, of Penn'a. ; Mr. Steck- 
man, of Ohio ; Mr. Burleigh, of Baltimore ; Mr. Pen- 
nypacker, of Penn'a. ^ Nathan Nathans, of Philad'a ; 
James N.* McEliigott, of New York ; Henry Hazen, 
of New York; Mr. Ryerson, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Upper Canada ; Mr. Forbes, of 
Massachusetts; Henry Barnard, of Connecticut ; Mr. 
preen, of MassachueetU ; Mr. Rainey, of Cincinnati; 
Mr. Hamill, of New Jersey ; Bishop Potter, of Penn'a ; 
Mr. Lee, of New York ; Dr. Elder, of Philadelphia ; 
Mr. Clatk, of Lonisiana ; Professor Rogers, of Vir- 
ginia; Mr. Newbury, of Michigan ; Rev. Mr Wash- 
burn, of New York J Jos. Cowperthwait, of Pbiladel* 
phia ; Mr. Ludlow, of Philad'a. 

The debate was upon the question whether the 
Convention should recommend free schosls, as dis- 
tiogubhed from schools generally ; and also whether 
there should be a general tax. Several amendnMnts 
were offered, and voted down. Another discussion 
was upon the question whether the schools should be 
styled ** pubHe" or "free schools." An amendment 
by striking out the latter words and kiierting *' pub- 
Uc," was voted down. 

Mr. Barnard, of Connecticut, offered an amend- 
ment as a substitute, designed to get over the diflSi- 
coHy, which was also voted down. 

Bishofi Potcar, of Penn'a, offered a suhstitate, which 
was voted down. 

The original resolution was finally adopt^d^ 1^ a 
TOte nearly unanimous. 
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ALBANY. OCTOBER, 1850. 



Mr. W. F. Phelps, well koowD as an experienced 
Teacher of the State Normal School, will, we are 
happy to say, hereafter act as Associate Editor of this 
Journal. The eminently practical character of Mr. 
Phslps as an Educator, and his ability to communi- 
cate to others the results of his experience, will, we 
are confident, render his accession to our columns 
welcome to all. We commence, in the present num- 
ber, the publication of his masterly exposition of « The 
Old and New School" of Elementary Instruction, in 
the Lecture recently delivered by him before the State 
Association of Teachers, and commend its diligent 
perusal to all our readers. 



To Um Votmn of the State of If cw-Yorlc. 

Feieitds aitd FeiaLow-citizbns : — 

Tou will shortly be called upon to determine, by 
your Yotes, the most important question which ever 
has or, probably, ever will be submitted to your 
judgment and to your action — whether the Common 
Schools of this great State shall or shall not be Free 
to every child. You have been apprised by official 
documents, emanating firom the highest and most re- 
liable source, that there are between fifty and one 
HUNDRED THOUSAND children of a suitable age to 
be educated in our Common Schools, who have hi- 
therto .been excluded from them by reason of the 
poverty and straitened circumstances of their pa- 
rente or guardians, and by the refusal or neglect of 
the Trustees to exempt them from the payment of 
tuition fees. These children are now, to a very 
considerable extent, enjoying the benefits and bless- 
ings of instruction under the provision of the Act of 
1849, for the repeal of which you are now asked, by 
the opponents of Free Schools, to vote. Should that 
law be repealed f it is idle to hope that any other 
embracing or recognizing the Free School Prin- 
ciple will be adopted by the Legislature, for at 
least a quarter of a century to come. Should it be 
again $utUrined by the popular vote, all its defects 
oan be promptly remedied, and our Schools thrown 
open in all coming time to the children of the poor 
as well as of the rich — ^to the sons and daughters of 
indigence, and penury and affliction, as well as to 
the oflbpring of wealth, and luxury, and prosperity. 

Shall, then, the hopes of the destitute, the poor 
and the needy in our midst, be rudely dashed to the 
earth at the very moment when the onp of blessing 
has been proffered to their lips? Shall we again re- 
mftBd to the streets and the highways* to ignoranoe 



and vice, to guilt and crime, the thousands and tens 
of thousands of indigent children who are now rap- 
idly gathering into the healthful and beneficent at- 
mosphere of our public schools ? Shall ire not in- 
cur a tremendous and a fearful responsibility by 
such an act ? And are we prepared to face that re- 
sponsibility ? 

Our institutions rest* upon the intelligence and 
virtue of the people — of the whole people. Each in- 
dividual, as he attains to the age of twenty-one 
years, becomes invested with all the attributes of 
political sovereignty. In proportion as his mind and ' 
his heart has been educated, and in that proportion 
only, can he rightly discharge the high duties thus 
devolved upon him. Deny him the means of this 
mental and moral culture — ^withhold from him, by 
reason or in consequence of his poverty, the oppor- 
tunities of storing his mind with knowledge, and 
imbibing the principles of goodness and virtue — and 
you fasten upon the vitals of the body politic a vul- 
ture which shall incessantly devour its energies and 
must ultimately drain its life's blood. For every 
child growing up around you in ignorance^ from 
whatever cause, you will speedily find a full grown 
pauper or criminal, dependent upon you for a mis- 
erable existence, or aiming his dagger or his knife 
at your heart, or that of those with whom your in- 
terests and your affaotions are identified. 

Let these considerations, friends and fellow-cid- 
zens, sink deep into your hearts. Act not, we be- 
seech you, hastily or unadvisedly in a matter in- 
volving such important interests. Be not deceived 
or deluded by the noisy clamor of men who have no 
concern for anything beyond the narrow circum- 
ference of iheir pockets. Act on your own respoo- 
sibility as men, as citizens, as fathers, and above all 
as Christians. Shut no't your ears nor your heart 
to the pleadings of the fatherless, the destitute, the 
neglected ones who are now appealing to you for 
the bread of life,— for that education without which 
existence becomes a curse and the world a desolate 
wilderness ; and remember when you go to the polls 
to contribute by your individual verdict to the ma- 
jority which shall irrevocably decide upon the des- 
tinies of hundreds of thousands of these *' little 
ones" the solemn injunction "inasmuch as ye 

HAVE DONE IT TO ONE OF TQE LEAST OF THESE MY 
BRETHREN YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO ME." 

We have been the more earnest in this appeal, 
(probably the last we shall have an opportunity of 
making in this behalf), because we feel that what is 
now done or negleeted is of an importance which 
eannot be over-estimated. If our action is adverse 
to the PRINCIPLE of Free Schools, we can never, 
in all human probability, retrace our steps. The 
wheels of progress will have been reversed— the 
high character of the state will have been degraded 
and dishonored-— selfishness, avarice and passion will 
have triumphed over the dictates of our nobler na- 
ture, and the work of half a century for the eleva- 
tion and advanoement of the race yfill have been in 
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vain. Qnoe «*pat oni Mm light," of Univbasal 
SDircATioir, in aohools free to all, and there exiita 
no Promethean spark which <*oan again ita former 
light restore." And what shall we have gained ? 
The applanse of sectarian bigots, who would shut 
out alike ^rom the pale of knowledge and of heayen, 
all who will not &U down and worship the " infalli- 
ble" standard of a gloomy and benighted age; the 
approbation of those sordid souls, whose sympathies, 
pent up within their own selfish bosoms, haye neyer 
gone forth to embrace their brethren of the human 
fkmily, and to whom the gain or loss of a few paltry 
dollars is of more importance than the well-being 
and happiness of millions of their race ; the miser- 
able satis&ction of knowing that while our annual 
contributions to the tax-gatherer haye been slightly 
diminished, the wretched outcasts of humanity, the 
despised, neglected and trampled-down children of 
the poor are gloomily stalking around us in their cha- 
otic ignorance, brooding oyer their wrongs, and pre- 
paring that terrible haryest of outrage, and crime, 
and retribution which is the ineyitable result of the 
9eed we haye thus deliberately sown. On the other 
hand, throw open the District School Hotrsx to 
▲IX, proyide ample means for the thorough instruc- 
tion and moral and reUgious culture of eyery child 
and eyery Aitnre citisen of the state, and the bless- 
ings of generations yet unborn, the gratitude of mil- 
lions upon millions ofimmortallsouls, shall conse- 
crate your memory, and <« plead, trumpet-tongued,'' 
in your behalf long after the graye shall haye clos- 
ed oyer your mortal remains. 



SciBHCB OF GoyESimxirr. — This important braooh 
of education is far too generally neglected in our Com- 
mon Schools. We hare been informed that arraoge- 
ments haye recently been made by which Mr. A. W. 
YouHo's excellent Treatise on this subject will be ren- 
dered accessible, on very reasonable terms, to the 
Teachers and pupils of the seyeral districts ; and we 
sincerely trust that the opportunity thas afforded for 
the general introduction of this study will not be lost. 

The following leetnre was deliyered by W. F. 
Phelps, of the N. York State Normal School 
before the N. Y. State Teachers Association, in 
Hope Chapel, Broadway, August 8th, 1850. 
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Mn. PnxsiDBirr, Ladiea and Gentlemen oj 
F. StfUe Teachers Aesociation. 
It yon will go with me to a certain town in one 
of thece&tral oonnties of this State, I will show 
y<m» on a lonely and neglected spot, near the comer 
where four roads meet, an old wooden tenement, 
exhibitanif all the eyidences of dilapidation and de- 
cay. Against its storm worn sides haye beaten the 
wmds and snows of many winters. Time has left 
upon it the tracery of his des^ying fingers,' and 
from the coldness and nigleot of those to whom has 
besoa eommitted its care and keeping* it seema doom- 
ed to » slew but sure destruotioa. It is only one 



short story in height, with a chimney rising just 
aboye the ridge of a worn and ragged roof. Some 
of the unpainted side boards haye disai^fwared, 
while others partially detached, are swinging to 
and fro, as if beating time to the merry music of 
the winds. The yard that begirts it on two aides, 
is yery long and somewhat narrow, with no enclo- 
sure, for it is the public highway. Before the door 
there lies a generotis pile of wood, which in ordina- 
ry times is used for heating the apartment, but in 
rainy seasons it is sometimes strewn along for sey- 
oral rods in either direction to serye the subordi- 
nate purpose of a eide walk. 

There is but one entrance to this yenerable jtene- 
ment, which is through a door with one hinge broken 
and minus a latch. This door leads into aro<»n 
about four feet square, which answers seyeral pur« 
poses besides that of an entry. It is a store room 
for brooms, ball clubs, and is sometimes a sort of 
" city of reftige" for those who being oyercome in 
the unequal contest, would escape the yengeance of 
their yictorious foes ! 

I haye neglected to mention that our hoose occu- 
pied an area of about 16 feet by 25, beaides the en- 
try which was attached as a kind of wing to the 
principal edifice, in order that the symmetry of the 
main apartment might not be broken. But stepping 
into this apartment we shall find it aoeommodated 
with windows on the three sides most exposed to the 
influence of the sun, through which a flood of light 
comes pouring in, as if to compensate for the mental 
and moral darkness that reigns around. The room 
isftimished with an old box stoye in the centre, 
around which are arranged seats for children, made 
of slabs, with the convex side downwards, and holes 
bored near each extremity through which the legs, 
of nearly two aud a half feet in length, pass and 
protrude about an inch above the surface. Around 
the apartment by the wall, is arranged a platform 
nearly four feet in height, with benches to match, 
both of which are adorned with various specimens 
of carved work, according to the fancy of the vari- 
ous young artisans, who have almost from time im- 
memorial, given exhibitions of their skill there. — 
On the North side t^ere stands a plain pine table 
with a single drawer, and a chair with a broken 
back and weakened joints. The walls are decked 
out with numerous gems of wit and sentiment, and 
with the rare sketches of certain young artists who, 
alas for them ! were never known to fortune or to 
fame. On the end of one of the benches before de- 
scribed, there stands an old water pail, and within 
it a tin cup with the handle broken off. The apart- 
ment hss been bountiftilly supplied by time and the 
elements, with means for a thorough ventilation: 
for here and there a missing pane of glass and foil- 
ing away of the walls, have ftumished openings 
for the free circulation of the pure air of heaven. 

But, despised and forsaken as appears this humble 
spot, it is one whereon have occurred many stirring 
events. For here, the sturdy freemen of the place 
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used to meet for political consTtltation, during the 
long eyeniiigs of each *' campai^," at which the 
affoirs of the coontry were discussed, the merits of 
the various patriotic candidates for of&ce canyassed, 
cheers and " stampedes" were given, oaths utterecf, 
strifes engendered, and the base passions nurtured. 

And then, again, the young men of the neighbor- 
hood, tall of the patriotism of their fathers, have 
often assembled here to debate some great question 
of State, generally beyond their comprehension, 
upon the decision of which perchance the ftite of 
empires depended ! 

Etitherward, too, have bent the unwilling foot- 
steps of the young fbr a whole generation. In 
short, this simjple, antique structure, has for long 
years been used as a forum, a church, a court of 
Justice^ and a sdHooi. house ! Yes, this is my old 
flohool-house, where the first impressions of educa- 
tion were received, some of which I am sure can 
never be forgotten. For it was here that I was first 
as* thoroughly impressed with the comforting truth 
that *< no chastening for the present seemeth joyous 
but grievous," as I have since been convinced that 
"nevertheless it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness T' 

3nt, l^t us enter this old house, hallowed by its 
association with our earlier, happier days, and 
xnade memorable by the " stirring scenes" that have 
transpired within. It is the first day of the term. 
Seated, or rather suspended, upon the slab benches 
Hear the stove, are a score of children, many of 
whom are gaining the rich experiences of their first 
day in school, While at their ** stations near the 
wall," the children of larger growth are seated, 
inakiiig various observations upon the little world 
fttound them. The teacher is a raw student of 
mediciile, who has had but little experience, and 
Whom the trustees have employed to fcecjp the school 
because he was the lowest bidder-T-he would ** work 
the cheapest." He has opened the school, which ex- 
ercise was as follows : he pulls off his coat, gives a 
loud rap on the table with his heavy rule and vocif- 
erates the stern command f< to take seats and get 
your books." He has also organized two of his 
classes — one in Reading and one in Grammar, which 
important work was done after this wise. Imme- 
diately succeeding the opening, the owners of the 
"American Manual" were ordered out, and al- 
* though many of the class were below ten years of 
age, it was put upon reading one of the last pieces 
in prose, entitled " A description of Jerusalem and 
the surrounding country," wherein abounded divers 
difficult and unpronounceable terms, while the med- 
ical student prommiaded the room busily cleaning 
and scraping his nails. Fifteen minutes having 
thus been improved, the class was dismissed, with 
a remark that at the next exercise they would read 
a beautiftil piece, called " The Voyage of Lii^»" an 
alegory. 

Those mshing to study Grammar, not those com' 
peient to do 8o» were then called ; and ?rlthout re* 



gard to age or ability, the number being small, 
were shaken up into a class, and a lesson assigned 
for the morrow ! 

The teacher had arrived at this stage of his school 
organization previous to our entrance. ' He now sits 
making a pen for a promising lad, who has taken it 
into his head to write a little, and the idea becoming 
contagious, the process of pen making and copy set- 
ting was continued until the whims of nearly all 
were gratified again. We next find him classifying ' 
pupils in Geography. There are, as usual, a majo- 
rity of the school desiring to pursue this branch, 
with the works of several different authors, and as 
there must be several classes, he examines them a 
little with a view of their proper distribution. The 
examination, however, is a very laconic one, there 
being but two test questions-propounded, viz : " what 
book have you studied ?" and " how fe-r have you 
been ?" These queries answered, and the matter is 
soon settled, by parcelling off the pupils into classes 
styled 1st, 2d, 8d, &c. The members of the Gram- 
mar class were found to be scattered through each 
of those just formed in Geography. 

By this time, our student, unused to the perplex- 
ities of the school room, is ^desirous for a short re- 
spite, and after glancing at his watch, the very 
agreeable command " boys may go out" is given. 
This is the signal for a general " stampede" toward 
the door, which with its single hinge, drags open 
with difl&culty. It soon gives way,* however, to the 
combined strength of two or three assailants, when 
all rush out with the force of a torrent, and for the 
^ext ten minutes make the place hideous with their 
discordant music. A loud rap is now heard upon 
the window, and this throng of* men in miniature" 
are seen making a general rush for the door, and in 
a moment are again within. After a similar per- 
formance by the girls, the organization is contin- 
ued ; the pupils being examined in the other branch- 
es and distributed after the same rational method. 
!phe ABC darians are each in a separate class, 
and are instructed in a very uniform style. The 
letters are always presented in the same order 
so as to aid the memory, and the whole col- 
umn is gone up and down, when after a few random 
letters have been named the exercise is done. Thus 
is completed the diffiealt, perplexing and resp<»isi- 
ble task of organizing a school. With this axirange- 
ment it is to go through the work of the term. Un- 
der this regimen it is to work out the great end of 
Its mission, that of contributing to the education of 
iiearly threescore of immortal beings ! 

A month has passed away, and we re-visit this 
old haunt of our childhood. The Stpartment is filf- 
^ to its utmost capacity with all classes, ages, sex- 
es, and conditions. Anarchy and confusion reign 
over the place with undisputed sway. Sober study 
and quiet thought are strangers here. The recita- 
tions are progressing. The teacher with a book in 
one hand, a rod in the other, and a f^own on his 
fiMei is walkixii; alK>at ttie room like the gemwi of 
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Despair. Now he reads mechanioally a question, 
wliich is as mechanically answered. Now he scolds 
at John for whispering, and flogp Peter for playing 
pranks with Paul. 

There is no set time for any exercise, and conse- 
quently, it is not set aside till everything in the les- 
son Ib said. Curiosity leads us to stay and watch 
the progress of events to the end. The work of the 
day is finally done, not because anything in partic- 
ular has been accomplished, but because it is four 
o'clock, and the legal hours of service have expired. 
The school is dismissed, the pupils wend their way 
to their various homes, and the teacher, wearied, 
worn and despairing, bends his footsteps towards 
the place of his temporary abode, to pass a sleepless 
night of sorrow. 

Thus moves on the machinery of this school day 
after day, week after week, and month after month. 
And I had almost said thus has it moved on for the 
last half century, contributing to the stupidity of 
the human race. Alas for the powers perverted, 
morals maimed, manners mutilated, and constitu- 
tions contaminated, which such a course must inevit- 
ably produce. If we search for a system of intel- 
lectual training where is it found .' If we look for 
a moral influence it is not here ; for an example of 
the soeial virtues, it is lost amid the general wreck 
of all that is "lovely and of good report." If we 
seek for the conditions favorable to the health of 
the body, we see naught but ill ventilated or over 
ventilated apartments, high benches without backs, 
producing weakness and distortion, and an over- 
heated atmosphere loaded with dust and death-in- 
viting miasma. The school is kept but not tau^t ; 
that is, the pupils are kspt within doors during 
certain tedious hours. They are kepi f^omreal 
study, and everything like mental cultivation ; they 
are kept in mischief, and in short, are kept from 
aocompliriiing nearly every object for which they 
are here daily assembled. 

Now, gentlemen, this is no faney sketch. The re- 
alitsy hasr existed and does exist even at this day, 
amidst all the civilization that characterises the 
middle of the 19th century. This school is but one 
among hundreds, and in many important respeot8> 
I may say, one among thousands. Into schools of 
till* ehosaoter are dnly assembled mnlUtudes of the 
oliiliren of this great Oommonwealth> and here, 
many of them, receive all the diaoiplin/e that is to 
fit th«Di for life's fierce str«ggles. 

But let ns scan a little more closely the system> 
oar xatiker mq system which the iforegwig description 
haa revealed to us, with a.view of drawing out in a 
lagre li%«gible ii^rm its impev&otions. 

in 4he fifr*^ pfttce, th^, tpe affirm that nteh state of 
dUtipidatitm and neglect, ntch a want of aU the 
pk^sic^ eamfarU a^td necessities as are here exhib- 
tUd^'ifii tM JfiCflttonfConMiructionf and furnishing of 
tks sehfiH h9iusei is utierlg incompatible vxith a prop- 
er Mch^ol 4»cgmdz4^ion9 and consequently of the ac- 
c^^VIJSHrjpai^ qf tike great enda ^ndavM «/ edur 



This proposition is intended for and kindly com- 
mended to the consideration of those, who above al] 
others ought to be interested — ^parents. 

The school house is to the school what the body is 
to the mind. As the ^est energies of the latter 
must be crippled and deformed if chained to a de- 
bilitated and diseased body, so the school must be 
weak and ine^cient if deprived of the physical ap- 
pliances necessary to the proper performftnce of its 
functions. -' 

Secondly : That such ignorance of the great ends 
and aims of education, such low views of the teach- 
er's profession, and the absence of all knowledge 
necessary to the proper discharge of the duties of 
that profession, on the part pf the teacher, as are 
here exhibited, are incompatible with a proper school 
organization. 

**As a man beholdethhis natural face in a glass", 
so does the school reflect the image of its teacher. 
A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Do men 
gather grapes of thornd, or figs of thistles ? Let 
not parents, then, indulge the vain hope that they 
shall reap a rich harvest of mental and moral wealth 
for their deathless offispring, if they provide incom- 
petent husbandmen to sow the seed. As well may 
they 

" Attempt vain, inconceivably ! attempt 

To satisfy the Ocean with a <&op { 

To marry Immortality to Death ; 

And wijtti the unsubstantial shade of Time* 

To fill the embrace of all Eternity." 

In the third place, it will be, seen by inspectin|f 
theplelnre belbre us, that there is an utter absence 
of system and method in all the operations of the 
school. The sentiment that " order is heaven's first 
law" is entirely unrecognized and imknown. There 
is a time fof nothing and nothing is in its time. We 
also find here, a vast disproportion in the time alot- 
ted to the different classes, and consequently, that 
great injustice is done, if injustice such teaching 
TO»y be called, to many of the branches pursued, 
and the pupils to be taught. Here is a class in Ge- 
ogi^aphy, for instance, that have an imperfect lesson 
and it drags its slow length along until finally it is 
all " sud," and the half hour has more than passed 
away. Some of the next recitations must necessa- 
rily be hurried and slighted, in order to get around 
and be able to dismiss at four o'clock ! 

Fourthly : We observe that we find the same pu- 
pil in as many different classes as he has studies. 
Here is John in the first class in written Arithme- 
tic, but in Geography he is in the second, and in 
Beading the tluod, and since his memory is rather 
weak, and he cannot retain a problem when read by 
the teacher if it be at all difficult, he is put into the 
lowest <dass in Oolbum, if; indeed, they are so far 
advanced in civilisation as to have heard of such a 
valnable book. And this is not only the case with 
Jehn, but with many others in the school, who are 
scattered promjscnously through the classes from 
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Again, As a result of this disorder and want of 
system, many of the pupils are subjected to a long 
si^ge of catechizing through several consecutiye 
' reoitations, without any opportunity for study or 
necessary relaxation. A change then takes place 
from a season of labor to one of long rest, with all 
its attendant mischiefs. Besides, another serious 
•yU is thus produced. John is in the first class in 
Written Arrithmetic, the second in Geography, the 
third in Beadii]^ and the fourth iu some other branch. 
To sustain himself in the first class in Arithmetic 
he must put forth his best energies upon that de> 
partment, while in Geography he is with weaker 
minds and consequently gives less attention to it. 
Where a pupil is allowed thus to choose his studies, 
there is a temptation for him to neglect such studies 
as he does not fancy. It is then very evident that 
he is doing but little for the harmonious develop- 
ment of his intellectual powers. He is in a fair 
way to become a man of " one idea," or to say the 
least, he must if this plan be continued, come out 
with anything but an evenly balanced mind. 

These are some of the more glaring defects of a 
system like the one attempted to be described, and 
we grieve that it must be said, a system that to a 
greater or less degree prevails in a vast majority of 
the common schools of our extended Commonwealth. 
Such is the system and such are the appliances t^pan 
which, and by which it is attempted to educate the 
eight hundred thousand children in the district 
schools of this our broad domain, for the discharge 
of their duties as citizens of a Bepublio, bs partici- 
pators in her govermental a£E^rs and as guadians of 
her dearly purchased liberties. 

Having exhibited, though imperfectly, perhaps, 
the features of an extensively prevailing system of 
organization and classification, and having deduced 
from that system a few of its more glaring defects 
and inefficiencies, it maybe expected that we should, 
present for consideration a few suggestions toward 
a better way. We are not unaware of the difficul- 
ties and hazards incurred in such an undertaking, 
for we are to come in contact with strong preju- 
dices, long established usages, and in some oases 
with wilful opposition to whatever may appear like 
innovation, whether it be good or evil. Neverthe- 
less, we will not shrink from what we deem to be 
the discharge of our duty on this account. The ne- 
cessities of the 11,000 common schools of this State 
are too great and pressing to justify any individual, 
however humble he may be, in withholding his ef- 
forts f^om the great work of reform. This subject, 
gen^emen of the Association, does not receive a 
tithe of the attention to which its momentous im- 
portance entitles it. To those familiar with the ru- 
ral districts of this State, how rare a spectacle is 
that of a well organized, well classified and well 
conducted school. How many of these ** colleges for 
the people" are merely kept by inexperienced, in- 
efficient and ignorant boys and girhb soaroely hM 
through their " teens.*' 



In a letter, written while on an Institute tour 
through several counties of this State in the Au- 
tumn of 1847, a distinguished teacher, who has now 
gone to his rest, says :— " By far the greater num- 
ber of those in attendance at the Institutes in the 

counties of S , and C , , and W , 

all I have thus far visited, were mere beardless 
boys, and girls but just in their teens, with no more 
conception of the magnitude and responsibility of 
the duties they are to assume, than will many of 
the childreli Uiey may attempt to instruct. And 
when we reflect that a large number, and perhaps a 
majority of the schools of these counties are to fall 
into such hancis — but the idea is too melancholy to 
contemplate, and I turn from it." To such, then, 
should not light be given ? should not the principles 
and practice of this sacred profession be proclaimed 
until they shall be familiar to all as household 
words? 

Before presenting a plan for the re-organization 
and classification of schools, it may be welKto submit 
a few remarks concerning the true nature of education 
and the agents employed in the work of instruction. 

We believe, then, that education is both a science 
and an art ; and that, as a science, it investigates the 
laws of the physical, mental and moral development 
of man. As an art, it applies those laws to the culti- 
vation and perfectioniof his three-fold nature. 

Assuming this as its appropriate definition, it be- 
comes to us a subject of the most profound and earnest 
study, and the application of its principles a profes- 
sion of the most noble and exalted character. By this 
definition, too, the teacher, the trtte teacher, rises to 
the dignity of both the philosopher and minister of na- 
ture. As a philosopher, he searches after the laws of 
man's development, and as a minister he applies them 
to (he elevation and redemption of his species. 

Asain ; if the foregoing definition be correct, it 
^ follows that no system of instruction can be philoso- 
phical and true, unless founded in nature, unless in ac- 
cordance with the laws that she has established. Iiet 
us enquire, therefore, briefly what are some of these 
laws, and how are they to be applied in order to ac- 
complish this great end. 

There are none of u , of common observation, 
but have- sometime been witnesses to surprising feats 
of strength performed by those living among us. This 
same observation has taught us that such strength is 
for the most part, not natural but acquired. It is the 
result of education — of physical education. 

Man comes into the world a weak, dependent and 
helpless being ; and were it not for the exercise of the 
powers that God has given him, he would, from the 
cradle to the grave, be almost in every respect inferior 
to the '' brutes that perish." As he advances in yean 
however he begins to exercise his muscles and his 
mind, thus becoming more and more conscious of the 
strength that is slumbering within him ; and finally be 
is brought to perceive that labat brings power, and* 
that if he would increase his capability of endurance, 
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his capacity for thinking and acting, it must be by th% 
proper nae of the strength he already posBesses. Ex- 
araples of this truth are forced upon his attention every 
day and in nearly every department of life. Thus he 
iearns that ihe blacksmith, by the continual use of the 
hammer and sledge, becomes notorious for the strength 
of his brawny arm. The farmer, too, as well as all 
who are in the habitual use of the muscles, he knows 
to be physically the most powerful class of men in com- 
munity. 

But cases are common of mdividuals who, by a 
coarse of thorough, special training, have acquired a 
degree of strength and vigor which is far beyond the 
mass of those even who may be classed with the pow- 
erfdl and strong. We are hence taught that physical 
strength is the result of a continued and proper exer- 
cise of the muscular 'system. We also learn that all in* 
temperance and excess leads to disease, premature de- 
cay and death. And thus, from our observation and 
experience, we are enabled to deduce this as the ge- 
neral law of physical education, viz. : 

J%at it requires the systematic, vigorous and ;u- 
dieious use ofth* bodily powers. 

Glancing now for one moment into the intellectual 
domain we shall find examples of those who have 
soared \o the sublimest heights, and have astonished 
mankind by the brilliancy and vastness of their achive- 
ments. What did not a Bonaparte accomplish in his 
short but eventful, and we may say mournful career. 
PosBessed of a body disciplined to the highest pitch of 
endurance, he carried about with it a mind that 
wrought out far greater marvels. Europe trembled, and 
the world stood aghast as the mighty conceptions of 
his genius, in rapid succession, were executed with an 
almost all-powerful arm. Now, how was this power 
obtained ? It was not an inhexjtance, although it is 
not to be denied that Napoleon was born with a 
genius of the very highest order. But how was this 
genius developed ? Whence came all that physical 
and mental strength that enabled him to fight a bat- 
tle to-day, plan another to-night, and perhaps fight 
two more to-morrow, while, at the same time, he was 
governing a va^t empire at home ? How was it that 
he could, after days of the severest hardships and de- 
privations, still bear up, and wear out the energies of 
two or three secretaries by lamp-light 1 Let the his- 
tory of his youthful activity be the answer. It tells 
us that when other boys were engaged in their sports, 
Bonaparte was at work ; that when others slept, he 
fought mock battles ; while others idled, he was prac- 
tically illustrating his belief of the sentiment addressed 
by him to the pupils of a school he once visited : 
** Boys, remember that every misspent hour is a chance 
for future misfortune.'* 

Then what were Bacon, iiocke, Milton, Kepler, 
Nicholas Cqpernicus, and Isaac Newton 1 Bold wit- 
nesses, all, to the truth, that intellectual strength is the 
product of intellectual labor. Nor is our own day un- 
fruitful of great and noble minds, whose whole lives 
%ave attested th^t tbeire is po ej^cellence without labor^ 



that '' all good of earth, yea, heaven itself, by toil !s 
won.'* But the observation of a thousand examples 
far less startUng than these such as fall under the daily 
inspection of all, mil only serve to show us that the 
law of intellectual development must' be 

The systematir, vigorous and judicious use of the 
mental powers in the acquisition of knowledffe, or in 
the pursuit of high and toorthy objects, 

A similar examination into the matter of moral edu- 
cation will lead us to the discovery of the law that 
presides over it, which seems to be 

The investigation of our relations to our fellow 
men and our Creator , and to the performance of the 
duties which an understanding oj these relations re- 
quires. 

These great truths may for convenience be summed 
up in this one general proposition : 

That if we would properly and truly educate, we 
must adopt such means and methods as wUl call 
into vigorous and healthy exercise all the powers 
both of mind and body, each in its due degree. 

Neither the subject nor the limits of this lecture will 
permit us to enter into a discussion of the duties and 
responsibilities of parents as agents in the great work 
of educating the young. Wo- to such as know their 
duty and do it not ! And what shall be said of those 
who trample upon every principle of parental duty 
and filial love, and leave those whom God hath 
givej) them, but to train up to honor and glory and im- 
mortality, to perish for lack of knowledge ; or who, 
through greediness of gain, leave th^se little ones to 
distort, weaken and poison their bodies, to debilitate 
and stultify their minds by the neglect to provide the 
commonest necessaries and comforts of a school-room, 
and that which is more important, a competent, trust- 
worthy and devoted instructor and guide ] 

But as human society now exists, most parents, 
even though they were all mentally and moraUy, are 
not pecuniarily qualified to do every thing that is re- 
quired for the proper education of their offspring: 
Food and raiment must be provided, houses must be 
built and lands cultivated. Besides their social and 
religious education, which so appropriately belong to 
the fireside, should be mainly attended to there The 
existence of these necessities have, therefore, required 
the aid of the public instructor ; and hence that the 
greatest good may be meeted out to the greatest num- 
ber, public schools have been established, into which, 
as we hope^ all may soon come and partake of the in- 
estimable blessings of knowledge freely. 

The chief function of these schools, as we under- 
stand it, is to contribute to the intellectual education of 
the young. Their influence should therefore be such 
as to quicken the understanding, strengthen the me- 
mory, refine and chasten the imagination, and, in 
short, to awaken to lively and vigorous action the 
thinking, reasoning faculties of those upon whom it is 
exerted. As far as it goes, it should be such as to 
qualify the young for the discharge of their whole duty 
as members of society. In the accomplishment of this 
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work, the teacher mast mmmly be holden reflponsible. 
Let him see to it ; then, when he comes to be " weigh- 
ed in the balance," that he is not found wanting. 

It has been before indicated that the proper educa- 
tion of the mental powers requires their systematic, 
vigorous and judicious use. Let the following propo" 
*Bitions give the answers as to what is such a use of 
those powers. 

First,— Th9t knowledge, to develop mind, must be 
within its comprehension, or in othfer words, that what 
is learned should be thoroughly understood. 

Secondly s—Th^t no new department of knowledge 
should be taken up until that which naturally precedes 
it is thoroughly mastered . 

Thirdly, — That no knowledge should be acquired 
which has not either a direct or remote application. 

Fourthly i — That there is a natural order in which 
the several branches of elementary knowledge should 
succeed each other ; and that the same is true in refer- 
ence to the particular departments of these branches. 

Fifthly, -^Th&t to secure a well-educated mind, its 
powers should be harmoniously cultivated. 

Time will not permit a discussion of these several 
propositions, nor, indeed, do they need it ; for their 
truth has doubtless long ago commended itself to the 
attention of all of us who have reflected upon the sub- 
ject. Sure are we that those engaged in tfie high vo- 
cation of the teacher, who have ever met with real 
success, must owe it, in a measure at least, to the ap- 
plication of a part or the whole of the foregoing prin- 
ciples. 

Having remarked upon the nature of education, 
having intimated that the chief function of the public 
school is to educate the intellectual man, and having 
suggested a few of the principles upon which such 
education should be based, we propose to exhibit the 
main features of a school organized, classified and 
conducted in accordance with these principles. A 
single example shall do the whole. 

In the vicinity of one of the seven beautiful lakes 
that " in a shining cluster " dot the central and west- 
ern portions of this state, on a quiet and lovely spot, 
may be seen a modest yet tasty edifice of brick. It 
is encircled by a gently undulating grove of maples, 
which is protected, by a neat yet substantial fence, 
from the incursions of those animals that derive their 
subsistence from the public highway. The view 
from the front opens out upon the waters of the crys- 
tal lake, an emblem of all that is pure and lovely^ 
while from the rear the ^ye of the passer-by rests upon 
-^ range of somewhat lofty yet fertile hills, teeming 
with the activity of the thriving husbandman. .. 

The edifice occupies an area of about twenty-feet 
by forty, and is surmounted by a small dome in which 
is suspended a sweetlyrsounding bell. In rear of, and 
communicating with the main building, there is a small 
house well stored with fuel, necessary for a whole 
year's accommodation. 

Within are three apartments, the larger of which 
19 furnished after the most approved models for a 



modem school-room. On two Sides are windows, 
which are fitted up with light-softening blinds. O n a 
platform of slight elevation is a well polished cherry 
table with all its necessary appurtenances, and a well 
made, self-supporting chair for the use of the teacher. 
High on the wall, back of the platform, and in full 
view of all that come hither, is found inscribed in let- 
ters of evergreen, •* Order i^ heaven's first law ;*• while 
on the right and left respectively are seen the expres- 
sive sentences, " I will govern myself," and " Do jm- 
others as you would have others do to you." On en- 
tering another room we find it stocked with a large 
and well-selected library, whose volumes, although not 
mutilated, bear evidence of having seen good service • 
Here are also various articles of apparatus such as are 
necessary in the usual course of a first class common 
school. In an adjoining room, we find suspended in 
'order the various articles of clothing worn by the neat 
and tidy children, whose animating countenances be- 
speak that all is joy and peace within. 

The teacher is a man. No frawn disturbs the se- 
renity of his countenance ; but his whole bearing 
gives indicationthat he has obtained that mastery ove 
himself, which is greater than the conquest of a city. 
It is the first day of school. The merry peal of the 
bell has summoned to the room a band of about fifty 
pupils, who have quietly taken the seats assigned 
them, and are attentively listening to a short but sim- 
ple address from their new teacher. He tells them 
that they have met as strangers, but yet as friends ; 
that he has been employed by their respective parents 
as their instructor and guide for the coming year ; 
that he has come to do them good, to impart to them 
that knowledge which alone can make them good,and 
wise, and happy ; that on his part, everything will be 
done that can contribute to their welfare and improve- 
ment, and that on theirs he shall expect simple obe- 
dience and attention to study ; that if called upon to 
inflict punishment, he shall be influenced only by a 
desire to do them good and discharge his duty. 

He then proceeds to the work of organization and 
classification. As a preliminary step, he selects a class 
of from fifteen to twenty of the older pupils, and after 
suggesting some way by which the remainder may 
employ their time, he commences a thorough examina- 
tion of those before him for the purpose of acquainting 
himself with their attainments and abilities. He is 
provided with a record upon which he notes the result 
of his examination of each pupil in the branches he 
has pursued. This record consists simply of a sheet 
of paper upon which the names of candidates are 
written in a column at the left margin, a portion of the 
remaining Ispace being ruled into columns equal in 
number to the different branches the pupils have pur- 
sued. The names of the respective branches are writ- 
ten over the head of each column, so that when the 
candidate is examined in any particular study the ex- 
aminer has only to mark his standing in that column. 
The characters generally used are the digits from oi^e 
to six — six being the representative of the highest 
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grade of attainment and ability. When the ezamina- 
tJoo is completed, all that is necessary to decide the 
clasnfication of any candidate is to sum ap the figures 
opposite his name, whest if th6 som is not below the 
staadard number of any particular class, he is admitted 
to it. For example, if the number of branches in 
which the candidate is examined be six, and the high- 
est digit used also be six, he would, if he passed a 
thorough examination in each, sum up thirty-six, 
which number will show that he was well versed in 
the studies he had pursued and consequently that he 
was qualified to advance to higher ones. The teacher 
now decides that the number twenty-eight shall be 
the lowest average of his highest class ofi which thta 
pgpil stands at the head. He next deeidea that twenty 
shall be the lowest average of his second class, and 
cooseqaently that all who sum up numbers from twenty 
to iwenty-eight shall belong to that cUiss, and so on to 
the end. 

But to return . After completing the examination of 
the fifteen or twenty first taken, he proceeds in the 
same way with another division, until the work is 
done. This preliminary step occupies perhaps the first 
two days ; but when once accomplished, the teacher 
has before him a chart which exhibits with great accu- 
racy the standing of each individual under Ills charge. 
He has not relied upon the jpdgment of his pupils, bat 
has put their strength and acquirements to the test. 
He knows whether or not that which has been done 
is thoroughly done — whether any have expended their 
strength upon one department to the neglect of ano- 
ther ; in short, he ascertains foir himself the fact 
whether or not the whole standing of his pupils, so far 
IS they have been instructed, is in accordance with his 
own high and intelligent views of education. This 
rigid scrutiny being ended, the pupils are informed by 
their instructor that the work of classification is now 
to be commenced, that he has satisfied himself as to 
their scholarship ; and that he is prepared to assign 
them such studies as the present stage of thehr develop- 
ment and their future good require; and that he 
trusts they wiU yield ta his judgment the respect and 
deference that are due to his superior age and expe- 
lience. He also informs them, that if by his arrange- 
ment injustice is done to any individual, he shall be 
most happy to change the classification of that indivi- 
doal as soon as he discovers his error: ^ 

They are then arranged, each in hit place, to the 
mmber of about four chisses, called A. B. C. D., Blc,, 
and all the studies required by the actual condition of 
the respective divisions are assigned them. The class- 
ification is made a general one, that is to say, eftoh 
cUss is entirely distinct from every other. No mem- 
^ of class A is found in class B, C or D, but each is 
kept under his own vine and fig-tree. Under such a 
system, it can seldom if ever be necessary for a pupil 
thus to change ; for he who has mental strength auffi. 
cient to place him in class A will be enabled to sustain 
himself in any study they may be pursuing, although 
he may be less femiiiar with it than his classmates. 

The advanuges flowing firom this system must be 
obyioQs to all who carefully examine it. It enables 
the teacher to exemplify the great truth before men- 
tioned, that ♦' Order is Heaven's first law." It allows 
of no one ** ideaism.^' It permits alternate periods of 



study and reciution to all the members of each class, 
inasmuch as every pupil is confined to his own division. 
It promotes a harmonious development of the in^ellee* 
lual powers ; and, in short, the more closely it be ex- 
amined the more wilt it be found to accord uith the 
unchanging principles which preside over the true 
education of the young. 

We deeply regret that lime does{not permit us more 
fully and clearly to define the method ^hich the exam- 
ple of this school has taught us, and the correctness of 
which the enlightened experience of a host of others 
equally worthy has attested. But it must be left to be 
accomplished by the judicious reflections of those of 
my respected brethren who may not before this have 
become acquainted with its theory and familiar with 
its practice. 

In conclusion, let us, say, if we may be allowed to 
return for one moment to this school, that 
we shaU find it fully classified upon the plan just indi- 
cated, so that the teacher is enabled to give a time for 
everything and to have everything in its time. He 
has constructed a programme of exercises which is 
suspended upon the wall, and by the indications of 
which he is rigidly governed. When the time of a re- 
citation has expired, a simple signal bids one class re- 
tire and another come. Order and quietness reign 
around. And when finally the day has closed upon 
his labors, he looks back upon them with the self- 
satisfying reflection that he has done his duty; that he 
has accomplished something for the improvement and 
elevation of his species, and that he is training up a 
youthful band who may yet 'rise up and call him biess- 
ed.' He is to his little fiosk in all respects a pattern 
and exampler. With all his other teachings he strives 
to impress upon their minds a love of the social vir- 
tues — a respect for aU that is high and exalted in 
man. And last, though not least, he points them to 
the great lesson the poet thus beautifully teaches : — 

<< This world is but the rugged road 
That leads us to the bright abode 

Of peace above; 
So let VLB choose that narrow way, 
Which leads so trayeller's foot astray ' ' 
From realms of love.*' 

" Did we but use it as we ought, 
This world would school each wandering tho't 

To its high state. 
Faith wings the soul beyond the sky, 
Up to that better world on high, 

For which we wait.** 
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Tbe IMvges of <• l^ug A|p»." 

BT mSfl LUCT A. RAITDALL. 

The breeiefl «f Autima go w»Uing by, 
The faUenleaTes of the Autumn sigh ; 
The Tines of the Antnmn are dark and sere, 
rhe skies of the Autumn are gray and drear. 
O ! what is the song that the wind repeats ? 
Is it mooralng the death of the Summer sweets ? 
Or is H the dirge of tlvB forests? No! 
It is singing in sorrow of " long ago !" 

O I sad is the song of the Autumn breeze, 

As it sweeps through the branches of leafless trees, 

As it rustles the yellow and faded leaves, 

For 'beautiful shadows gone by, it grieres. 

It mourns the bright blrds,that have shunned its gloomy 

For th« land where perenniAl roses bloom, 

Inconstant and wild, it is chantiqg lo"^ 

The sorrowfol accents of " long ago ! " 

The blossom of morning is bright and fair, 
For the sunbeams of morning are shining there, 
But clouds, at nightfall, are o'er the sun, 
And its gorgeous beauty is fMed and gone, 
From its brilliant bloom to a withered gloom. 
Like the spirit that totters upon the tomb, 
It dies on the spot that beheld it blow : 
Oh where is the- beauty of " lon^ ago ?'» * 

So the Soul, when the spring of life is bright. 
Is sportire and glad in the mellow light : 
But when Autumn comes, with its grief and gloom, 
It sees but the Tattey: of death, and the tomb ! 
And when storms are dark in the murky sky, 
It sinks on the wrecks of its lore, to die, 
And its death song is chanting, sad and low, 
. The sorrowful music of 4ong ago 1 ' 
Albany, N.Y. 



•* Where there is the most loye of God, there will 
h/e the truest and most enlarged philanthropy. No 
other foundation is secure. There is no other means 
whereby natiood can be reformed, than that by which 
alone individuals can be regenerated. In the laws of 
God, conscience is made the basis of policy ; and in 
proportion as human laws depart from that ground- 
work, error and evil arc the sure temxlt.-^Seuthey. 



FRBDICTION OFTHK FIRST BCIjIPSB. 

BY PROF. O. MITCHELL. 

To those who have given but little attention to the 
subject^ even in our own day, with all the aids of 
modern science, the prediction of an eclipse* seems 
sufficiently mysterious and unintelligible. How then 
it was possible, thousands of years ago, to accomplish 
this same great object, without any just views of the 
structure of the system, seems utterly incredible. — 
Follow me, then, while I attempt to reveal the train ^ 
of reasoning which led to the prediction of the first 
eclipse of the sun, the most daring prophecy ever 
made by human genius. Follow, in imagination, this 
bold interrogator of the skies to his solitary mountain 
summit — ^withdrawn from the world — surrounded by 
his mysterious circles, there to watch and ponder 
through the long nights of many — many years. Bat 
hope cheers him on, and smooths his ragged pathway: 
Dark and deep as is the problem, he sternly grapples 
with it, and resolves never to give over till victory 
crowns his efforts. 

He has already remarked, that the moon's track in 
the heavens crossed the sun^s, and that this point of 
crossing was in some way intimately connected with 
the coming of the dread eclipse. He determines to 
watch and learn whether the point of crossing was 
fixed, or whether the moon, in each successive revo- 
lution, crossed the sun's path at a different point. , If 
the sun in its annual revolution could leaie behind 
him a track of fire, marking his journey among the 
stars, it is found that this same track was followed 
from year to year, and from century to century, 
with undeviating precision. But it was soon discov- 
ered, that it was far difierent with the moon. In case 
she too could leave behind her a silver thread of light, 
sweeping round the heavens, in completing one revo- 
lution, this thread would not join, but would wind 
around among the stars in each revolution, cross- 
ing the sun's fiery track at a point west of the previ- 
ous crossing. These points of crossing were called 
the moon*8 nodes. At each revolution the node oc- 
curred further west, until, after a cycle of about nine- 
teen years, it had circulated in the same direction en- 
tirely around the ecliptic. Long and patiently did the 
astronomer watch and wait, each eclipse is duly ob- 
served, and its attendant circumstances are recorded 
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wKen* at last, the darknen begini to give way, and a 
ray of light breaks in upon his mind. He finds that 
no eclipse of the sua erer occurs unless the new monn 
i$in the act of crossing the sun's track. Here was 
a grand discovery. — He holds the key which he be- 
lieves will unlock the dread mystery, and now, with 
redoubled energy, he resolves to thrust it into the 
wards and drive back the bolts. 

To predict an eclipse ot the sun, he must sweep 
forward from new moon to new moon, until he finds 
some new moon which should occur while the moon 
was in the act of croossing from one side to the other 
of the sun's track. This certainly was possible. He 
khew the exact period from new moon to new moon, 
and from one crossing of the ecliptic to another. 
With eager eye he seizes the moon's places in the 
heavens, and her age, and rapidly computes where 
she will be at her next change. He finds the new 
moon occurring far from the sun's track ; he runs 
around another revolution ; the place of the new moon 
falls closer to the siln's path, and the next year closer, 
until, reaching forward with piercing intellectual 
vigor, he at last finds a new moon which occurs pre- 
cisely at the computed time ot the passage across the 
sun's track. Here he makes his stand, and on the 
day of the occurrence of that new moon, he an- 
nounces to the startled inhabitants of the world, that 
the sun shall expire in dark eclipse. Bold prediction ! 
— Mysterious prophet! with what scorn must the 
unthinking world have received this solemn declara- 
tion. How slowly do the moons roll away, and 
with what intense anxiety does the stern philosopher 
await the coming of that day which should crown him 
with victory » or dash him to the ground in ruin or 
disgrace. Time to him rnoves on leaden wings ; 
day after day, and at last hour after hour, roll heavily 
away. The last night is gone — the moon has dis- 
appeared from his eagle gaze in her approach to the 
sun, and the dawn of the eventtul day breaks in 
beauty on a slumbering world. 

This daring man, stem in liis faith, climbs alone to 
his rocky home, and greets the sun as he rises and 
mounts the heavens, scattering brightness and glory 
in his path. Beneath hint is spread out the populous 
city, already teeming with life and activity. The 
busy morning hum rises on the still air, and reaches 
the watching-place of the solitary astronomer. The 
thousands below him, unconscious of bis intense'anx- 
iety, buoyant with life, joyously pursue their rounds of 
business, their cycles of amusement. The sun slowly 
climbs the heavens, round and bright, and full-orbed. 
The lone tenant of the mountain-top almost begins to 
waver in the sternness of his faith, as the morning 
Uburs roll away. But the time of his triumph, long 
delayed, at length begins to dawn : a pale and sickly 
hue creeps over the face of nature. The sun has 
reached his highest point, but his splendor is dimmed, 
his light is feeble. At last it comes ! Blackness is 
eating away his round disc,— onward with slow but 
steady pace the dark veil moTes, blacker than a thoa< 



sand nights,— the gloom deepens,— the ghastly hue of 
death covers the universe,— the last ray is, gone, and 
horror reigns. A wail of terror fills the murky air 
^the clangor of brazen trumpets resounds,— an agony 
of despair dashes the stricken millions to the ground, 
while that lone man, erect on his rocky summit, with 
arms outstretched to heaven, pours forth tl)e gratefal 
gushings of his heart to God, who had crowned his 
efforts with triumphant victory. Search the record 
of our race, and point me, if you can, to a scene 
more grand, n^ are beautiful. It is to me the proudest 
victory that genius ever won. It was the conquering 
of nature, of ignorance, of superstition, of terror, all 
jBit a single blow, and that blow struck by a single 
arm. And now do you demand the name of this 
wonderful man ! Alas ! what a lesson of the insta- 
bility of earthly fame are we taught in this simple 
recital. He who had raised himself immeasurably 
above his race,— who must have been regarded by his 
fellows as little less than a god, who had inscribed 
his fame on the very heavens, and had written it in 
the sun, with a *' pen of iron, and the point of a dia- 
mond :" even this one has perished from the earth- 
name, age, country, are all swept into oblivion, but 
his prood achievement stands. The monument 
reared to his honor stands, and although the touch of 
time has effaced the lettering of his namcy it is pow- 
erless, and cannot destroy the fruits of his victory. 

A thousand years roll by : the astronomer stands 
on the watch-tower of old Babylon, and writes for 
posterity the records of an eclipse ; this record es- 
capes destruction, and is safely wafted down the 
stream of time. A thousand years roll away: the old 
astronomer — surrounded by the fierce, but wondering 
Arab again writes, and marks the day which witnesses 
the sun's decay. A thousand years roll heavily away : 
once more the astronomer writes from amidst the 
gay throng that crowds the capital of Europe. Re- 
cord is compared with record, date with date, revolu- 
tion with revolution, the past and present together,— 
another struggle commences — another triumph is won. 
Little did the Babylonian dream that he was observ- 
ing for one who, after the lapse of three thousand years, 
should rest upon this very record the successful reso- 
lution of one of nature's darkest mysteries. 



Pair of the American Inatitute.—The twenty-third 
Annual Fair of the Americ m Institute, opened at Castle 
Garden on the first of October. The exhibition will, 
it is said, be unsurpassed by any that have preceded iU 
for the variety, elegance-and importance of the arti- 
cles displayed. The amount of new and ingenious 
machinery on exhibition is very great, and will well 
repay a close examination. These fairs do great credit 
to American skill, enterprise and industry, and should 
be well patronised by the public. The established re- 
putation of the (present one, will no doubt attract an 
overwhelming attendance. An additional attraction is 
the prestige thrown around this spot, as the seene ot 
the first triumph in America, of the most charmiBg of 
vocalists^Jenny Lind. 
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In the year 1811, General Jackson had occasion to 
visit Natchez, in the territoiy of Miwisaippi, for the 
purpose of bringing np a number of blacks, a part of 
whom had become his propertjr in consequence of hav- 
ing been security for a friend, and the remainder were 
hands which had been employed by a nephew, in the 
neighborhood of that place. The road led through 
the country inhabited by the Chickasaw and Choc- 
taw Indians, and the station of the agent for the Choc- 
taws was upon it. On reaching the agency, he found 
seven or eight families of emigrants, and two members 
of the Mississippi legislative council, detained there, 
under the pretence that it was necessary for them to 
have passports from the Governor of Mississippi. One 
of their number had been sent forward to procure 
them. In the meantune, the emigrants were buying 
com from the agent at an extravagant price, and split- 
ting rails at a very moderate one. Indignant at the 
wrong inflicted on the emigrants, he reproached the 
members of the council for submitting to the deten- 
tion, and asked the agent how he dared to demand a 
pass from a free American , travelling on a public 
road. The agent replied by asking, with much tem- 
per, whether he had a pass. "Yes, sir," replied the 
general. *'I always carry mine with me ; I am a free- 
born American citizen ; and that is a pass-port all 
over the world." He then directed the emigrants to 
gear. up their wagons, and if any one attempted to ob- 
struct them, to shoot them down as a highway robber. 
Setting them the example, he continued his journey, 
xegardiese of the threats of the agent.. 

After concluding his business, he was informed that 
th^ agent had collected about fifty white men and 
one hundred Indians, to stop him on his return, unless 
he produced his passport. Though advised by his 
friends to procure one, he refused to do so ^ stating 
that no American citizen should ever be subject to the 
insolt and indignity of procuring a pass, to enable 
him to travel a public highway in his own country, — 
like all travellen among the Indians, at that time, he 
was armed with a brace of pistols ; and having added 
a rifle and another pistol, he commenced his return 
journey. When wifiiin a lew miles of the ageney, he 
was informed by a friend who had gone forward to re- 
connoitre, that the agent had his force in readiness to 
stop him. He directed his friend to advance again, 
and tell the agent that if he attempted to stop, it 
would be at the peril of his life. He then put his 
blacks in order, and armed them with axes and clubs; 
at the same time telling them not to stop unless di- 
rected by him, and if any one offered to oppose them, 
to cut them down. Riding by their side, he approach- 
ed the station, when the agent appeared and asked him 
whether he meant to stop and show his passport. — 
Jackson replied, *'that depends upon circumstances. 
I am told that you meant to stop me by force ; who- 
ever attempts such a thing will not have long to live;" 
and with a look that was not to be mistaken, he grasp- 
ed the bridle with a firmer grip. His determined 
manner had such an effect, that the agent declared he 
had no intention of stopping him, and he and his par- 
ty were suflered to pass on without further molesta- 
tion or interruption. He afterwards reported the con- 
duct of the agent to the government, and he was dis- 
mJMed fr<»a his agtncy. 



Bequlems of a Sjplxl^ f»>er tlie Osftd. * 

ST MISS S. 8. HAZAan. 

'TwM night o'er tlM mountain for daylight had flsd, 
All qature was calm m the gravM of the dsad ; 
The sea hird'ii last note was hashed o*er the aiaia, 
And oeean's wild lyre had ceased Its sad etratn. 
No ! nought was there stirring In woodland or deU, 
No light tripping footstep or sweet vesper bell 
Broke the silenee of midnight ; and ealm and serene 
Through ^lue curtained dome came the nlght^s beauteous 

queen, 
And lit up the spot where in slumber I lay 
Communing in dreams with the lov'd fiff away.- 
Thus slept I lo gently till midnight had passed, 
And morning's bright shadows were gathering fut 
When mu8ic,8weet music, burst soft on my ear ; 
Then gently I whispered, can seraphs be here ? 
Or whence comes this music ? from wavee of the sea ? 
Can mermaids be sini^g their wild songs fbrsM * 
Can sephyrs of ocean which tan my damp brow 
Be chanting their sad lays to welcome me now ? 
Oh ! would I coald tell whence these strains do arise ; 
From ocean's deep bed, from the earth or the skies ? 
Have gates of yon heaven been oped f do I hear 
The songs that the wiag'd ones forever sing tfawe ? 
£r» 1 bad ceased to speak, a rustling noise 
Like that of feather'd throng amid the bowers 
At even-fall, seemed near the rural pile 
On which my head reetiaed ^ and then a voice, 
Whose ev'ry tone a note from heaven breathed, 
Fell Bofjtupon my ear :— '' Thou long hast mused 
And wonder' d whence celestial music came ; 
]f earth, if heaven, If angels or if man 
The sacred chord had touched ; then list ye while 
I tell with winged spirits I commune, 
And in the silent Spirit land where eye 
Ah ! mortal eye like thine ne'er gased, there, there 
I had my birth ; and in tlie still hours of 
The night I leave the crystal fount of life, 
The streams that flow around the city of 
My Ood, to seek the lone sequester'd haunts 
Of erring mortal man ; my golden harp _ 
I bear, to touch its strings, its immortal strings, 
Anew, when rebel man to Ruler of 
The universe returns. 
No spot is there on earth, ah ! none so wild, 
So lone that knows me not ; I wander o'er 
The earth's domain and solace sweet I bring 
To ev'ry heart ; yet there are spots, sad spots, 
Where cradled low in earth, poor weary man 
Has laid aside his dusty robe, where youth 
Reposes sweet, and where the infant flower 
Scarce budded to behold earth's glorious sun 
Arise, has wither'd, died, and sleeps low in 
Its mother cluy ; 'tis here 1 love to dwell, 
And hover round to sing a requiem o'er 
Their narrow homes ; for this I came to earth 
To-night ; but shades, that dusky were, are fkst 
Assuming golden tinge. Rise fi«m thy bower 
And quickly speed with me to chambers where 
The silent, sleeping dead repose." 
Slowly and sadly flrom my leafy conch 
I rose ; the air aroun^ seemed dense, and o'er 
My frame there came a chill like dews of death 
Upon the soul ; my very feet seemed bound 
As if by adamantine chain ; and soon 
Again the yelvet lap of earth my form 
Received ; but e'en like some dark hand 
Of magic power a something gently o'er 
My spirit came ; I seemed as one who'd quaff'd 
From spring of youth ; my bouyant spirits knew 
No bound ; the rocfcj alif , tha woody dell. 
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And mountain side we o^bed, till by 

A stream we oame, that noiseless flowed along 

As if 'twere fearftil lest its rippling sound 

Might wake the pale ones of its mossy banks ; 

All ! silenee reigned, deePi holy, and profound : 

The glow-worm's spark alone was all that spoke 

That life was there. The spirit paused, and low 

In whispers bade me mark the spot where man ^ 

Of four-score years, and hoary-headed, slept ;^ 

Then itova. the robe that circled him about 

He gently drew a golden harp, and placed 

It in my hand ; << Strike ! strike ! " he said, '' with me 

A hearenly note, and tune your voice to sing 

A requiem o'er his cold, damp brow." 

The trembling strings we touched, and music fiow'd 

Upon the dewy air. 

*' Thou art sleeping, old man, in thy dark narrow cell, 

For death has thrown round thee a sorrowful spell, ^ 

Thy long silyer'd looks are now damp on thy brow, 

And tones of thy music, they greet us not now ; 

The winds whistle by thee at morning and ere. 

And wreathes of the cypress thy lor'd ones do weave 

To circle thy tomb-stone, and deck the cold clay 

That shuts from thy yisage the bright 4>eams of day. 

But rest now thou tired one, yes ! sweet be thy rest. 

And round thee shall whisper the songs of the blest ; 

And when thy frail lobe, that mortality gare, 

Shall hare mingled itself with the dust of the grave, • 

Bright spirits shall bear thee, with palms in their hand, 
To dwell in a purer and holier land." 
'Twas still again, and solemn silence reigned—' 
Not e'n an eohp linger'd on the breeze ; 
Soft light stole through the clouds with beauty strange,) 
And each wild shrub that bended to the dew 
Seemed greeting dawn of day ; strange thoughts came o'er 
My soul, and holy seemed the ground on which 
I trod ; but low again the spirit breathed : — 
" Not asre alone demands my songs, but youth 
Hath claims on me ; again your harp assume ! 
Your song renew ! " Then sweetly on the air 
Our lay arose : 

" Sleep, fond youth ! yes, gently sleep, :,'/, 

For angel ones their vigil keep. 

To guard thy cold, thy narrow bed. 

That's where the silent, speechless dead 

Lie side by side. 

Flowers their odors yield to thee, 

And music sweet floats o'er the sea, 

The mermaids chant their solemn lay. 

As forth at midnight hour they stray 

Upon the tide. 

Dream ! ah, dream ! we would not break 

The chain that icy death has bound, 

Nor let the strains that we awake 

Around this consecrated mound, ^rZ-Zi 

Disturb the long, the chilling sleep v,j 

That's o'er thee now. 

Soon, pale sleeper, on the air 

White winged one's shall come, 

And to Elysian fields shall bear 

Thy pure, thy ransom'd spirit home ; 

And gems, from stream of life so deep, 

S^jaU deck thy brow." 
Daylight dawned upon the earth, and lit 
The sacred spot but faint ; 'twas e'en 
Some flickering taper ray reflected round. 
Pale moon had sunk to rest, and winds of morn 
Kissed soft my brow in patising by ; 
The spirit linger'd still, his work was not 
Complete ; the infant slumberer yef must hear 
The heaven-born strains ; the sighing zephyrs bore 
Our chanting tones to tiny mound where lay 
In death's embrace an infant form : 

" We have come to thy grave, thou infant one, 



Ere the sky Is tipped by the golden sua ; 

We have come while the dew is on bush and tree 

To awaken sweet tones of music for thee. 

Like the bud of the mom, like the spray of the w^ve. 

Like the bow in^e cloud, like wreath of Che brave, 

Thou hast passed away, and thy spirit has fled 

To the land where dwell the voiceless dead. 

Thou hast gone as a dew-drop when morning is bright, 

Thou hast passed away as the curtains of night ; 

Thou wast lent to earth as a priceless gem 

To deck for a time earth's diadem. 

Thou sleepest we know, and over thy grave 

In sUence and beauty the wild flowers Wave ; 

But soon Shalt thou wake in a world far away. 

Where sunbeams of glory around thee shall play ; 

Bright bird of the morning, thy spirit shall rise 

To its mansion above, to its home in the skies." 

But ere the last sad strains had died away. 

The spirit passed f^om earth. 



(From the Boston Traveller. 
Deatb and Bniial of Neander. 

Bermmt, July 22. 

Neaxder is no more ! He who for forty-eight 
years has defeated the attacks upon the church 
from the side of Rationalism and Philosophy — who, 
through all the controversies among theologians in 
Germany, has remained true to the faith of his 
adoption, the pure and holy religion of Jesus Christ 
— Neander, the philosopher, the scholar— better, 
the great and good man — ^has been taken from the 
world. 

Augustus Neander was born in Gottingen, of 
Jewish parentage, in 1787 ; studied at the Gymna- 
sium at Hamburg ; at the age of seventeen was con- 
verted to Christianity and baptized. After his con- 
version he went to Halle to study Theology under 
Schleiermacher. Having completed his studies, he 
was first appointed in 1811 private lecturer in Heid- 
elberg, and in 1812 Professor at the newly founded 
University in Berlin. He was never married, but 
lived with his maiden sister. Often have I seen the 
two walking arm in arm upon the streets and in the 
parks of the city. Neander's habits of abstraction 
and short-sightedness rendered it necessary for him 
to have some one to guide the way whenever he left 
his study to take a walk, or to go to his lecture 
room. Generally, a student walked with him to 
the University, and just befbre it was time for his 
lecture to close,- his sister could be seen walking up 
and down on the opposite side of the street, waiting 
to accompany him home. 

Many anecdotes are related of him illustrative of 
his absence of mind, such as his appearing in the 
lecture room half-dressed, — if left alone, always go- 
ing to bis old residence, after he had removed to 
another part of the city, — walking in the gutter, 
&c.,&c. In the lecture-room, his manner was in 
the highest degree peculiar. He put his left arm 
over the desk, clasping the book in his hand, and 
after bringing his face close to the comer of his 
desk, effectually concealed it by holding his notes 
close to his nose. 

In one hand was always a. quill, which, during 
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the lectare, he kept constantly twirling about and 
emahing. He pnshed the desk forward npon twcf 
l^s, swiagingit back and forth, and every few min- 
ntes would plunge forward almost spasmodically, 
throwing one foot back in a way leaMing you to ex- 
pect that he would the next moment precipitate him- 
self headlong down upon the desks of the students. 
Twirling his pen,ocoasionaIly spittingjerkinghisfoot 
backward, taken with his dress, gave him a most 
eccentric appearance in the lecture-room. Meeting 
him upoA the street, with his sister, you never 
would have suspected that such a strange looking 
being could be Neander. He formerly had two si^ 
ters, but a few years ago the fayorite one died, li 
was a trying affliction, and for a short interval h^ 
iras quite OTercome, but suddenly he dried his tears, 
calmly declared his finn faith and reliance in the 
wise purpose of Ood in taking her to himself, and 
resumed his lectures immediately as if nothing had 
overtaken him to disturb his serenity. 

Neander's charity was unbounded. Poor students 
were not only presented with tickets to his lectures, 
but were also often provided by him with money and 
clothing. Not a farthing of the money received for 
his lectures ever went to supply his own wants ; it 
was all given away for benevolent purposes. The 
income from his writings was bestowed upon the 
Missionary, Bible, and other Societies, and upon 
Hospitals. Thoughts of himself never seemed to 
k have obtruded upon his mind. He would sometimes 
give away to a poor student all the money he had 
about him at the moment the request was made of 
him, even his new coat, retaining the old one for 
himaelf. You have known this great man in your 
country more on account of his learning, from his 
books, than in any other way ; but here, where he 
has lived, one finds that his private character, his 
piety, his charity, have distinguished him above all 
others. It would be difficult to decide whether the 
influence of his example has not been as great as 
that of his writings upon the thousands of young 
men who have been his pupils. Protestants, Cath- 
olics, nearly all the leading preachers, throughout 
Germany, have attended his lectures, and all have 
been more or less guided by him. While Philoso- 
phy has been for years attempting to usurp the 
place of Religion, Neander has been the chief in- 
strument in combating it, and in keeping the true 
faith constantly before the students. Strauss's eel 
ebrated " Life of Jesus" created almost a revolution 
in the theological world. At the timje of its ap- 
pearance the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs con- 
sulted Neander's opinion as to the propriety of pro- 
hibiting its sale in Prussia. Neander, who at that 
time was reading lectures vtpon the Life of Christ, 
replied that as his opinions were in direct opposi- 
tion to those of Strauss, he would write a book, in 
which he would endeavor to confute the dangerous 
positions taken by that autl^or. He could not ad- 
vise to the prohibition of the work— it had already 
takea its pbKse In the scientific world— and could 



onlv be put down by argument. «* Our Saviour," 
said'he, " needs not the assistance of man to main- 
tain his Church upon earth." 

Neander*8 principal lectures were upon Church 
History, Dogmatics, Patristic, and the books of the 
Now Testament. His lecture-room was always well 
filled, and one could see, Arom his earnest manner, 
that his whole soul was engaged in the work— that 
it was to him a labor of love. Neander's writings 
have been translated and are well known in Ameri- 
ca. The principal among them are ** Julian and 
his Times," 1812 ; " St. Bernard and his Times," 
. .-: . « The Development of the Gnostic System," 
ibibi "St. Chrysostom," 1822; "History of the 
Christian Church," which has reached its tenth vol- 
ume ; " The Anti-Gnostics," 1826 ; " Planting of 
the Church by the Apostles," 1882 ; " Life of JesiM," 
in reply to Strauss, 1887. 

He was better acquainted with the Church Histo- 
ry and writings of the Fathers than any one of his 
time. It has been the custom, upon the recurrence 
of his birth-day, for the students to present to him 
a rai^e edition of one of the Fathers, and thus he 
has come to have one of the most complete sets of 
their writings to be found in any library. Turning 
from his great literary attainments, f^om all con- 
siderations suggested by his profound learning, it is 
pleasant to contemplate the pure Christian charac- 
ter of the man. Although born a Jew, his whole 
life seemed to be a sermon upon the text, " That dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved, said xmtolPeteT, Ilia the 
Lord .'" Neander's life resembled more " that dis- 
ciple's," than any other. He was the loving John 
the new church Father of our times. 

His sicknesi was only of a few days' duration. — 
On Monday he held his lecture as usual. The next 
day he was seized with a species of cholera. A day 
or two of pain was followed by a lucid interval, 
when the physicians were encouraged to hope for 
his recovery. During this interval he dictated a 
page in his Church History, and then said to his sis- 
ter, " I am weary— let us go home." He had no 
time to die. He needed no further preparation ; his 
whole life had been the best preparation, and up to 
the last moment we see him active in his Ma.ster*s 
service. The disease returned with a redoubled 
force, a day or two more of suffering, and on Sun- 
day, less than a week from the day of attack, he 
was dead. 

On the 17th of July I attended the funeral ser- 
vices. The jilbcession of students was formed at 
the University, and marched to his dwelling. In 
the meantime, in the house, the theological students, 
the professors from Berlin, and from the University 
of Halle, the clergy, relatives, high officers of gov- 
ernment, etc., were assembled to hear the funeral 
discourse. Professor Strauss, for 46 years an in- 
timate friend of Neander, delivered the sermon. — 
During the exercises, the body, not yet placed in 
the coffin, was covered with wreaths and flowers and 
euirounded with burning oandles. The processioii,'^ 
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whieh WM of gnat length, was formed at 10 A. M. 
and moved through Unterden Linden as far as Fred- 
erick street, and then the whole length of Frederick 
street as far as Elizabeth Street Cemetery. The 
whole distance, nearly two miles, the sides of the 
streets, doors and windows of the houses, were fill- 
ed with an immense concourse of people who had 
' come to look upon the solemn scene. The hearse 
was surrounded by students, some of them from 
Halle, carrying lighted candles, and in advance was 
borne the Bible and Greek Testament which had 
ever been used by the deceased. 

At the the grave a choir of young men sang ap- 
propriate music, and a student from Halle made an 
affecting address. It was a solemn sight to see the 
tears gushing from the eyes of those who had been 
the pupils and friends of Neander. Many were 
deeply moved, and well might they join with the 
world in mourning for one who had done more than 
may one to keep pure the Religion ^f Christ here in 
' Germany. 

After the benediction was pronounced, every one 
present, according to the beautifal^ custom here, 
went to the grave and threw into it a handful of 
dirt, thus assisting at the burial. Slowly, and in 
scattered groups, the crowd dispersed to their va- 
rious homes. 

How insignificant all the metaphysical contro- 
versies of the age, the vain teachings of man, ap- 
peared to us as we stood at the grave-side of Nean- 
der. His was a far higher and holier faith, from 
which, like the Evangelist, he never wavered. In 
his life, in his death, the belief to which he had been 
converted, his watchword remained unchanged : " It 
is the Lord V His body has been contigned to the 
grave, but the sunset glory of his example still il- 
lumines OUT sky, and will fbrever light us onward to 
the path he trod. Agindos. 

Tl&e Indians. 

The Indians may not be shrewd diplomatists, but 
they sometimes show no little^ommon sense and a 
just conviction of their own Bituation, and the manner 
in which they are too often treated, when they meet 
in council to procure new lands, to sell them, or en- 
deavor to retain some of their old hunting grounds. 
There has recently been a council held in Waahinfeton 
by the Winncbagoes. It appears that the Govern- 
ment had presented the Winncbagoes repeated offers 
for the land which they now hold ; and at this confer- 
' ence, the United States Commi88ioner|uiiade a new 
proposition. 

Old " Gull," a venerable chief, of very grave de- 
meanor, made a talk rather against accepting this 
proposition, concluding with the following remark, 
which, as a quiet and polite rebuke, could hardly be 
surpassed : 

" We are anxious to return home. We think, by 
offering this proposition you delay our business. 
When we saw our Great Father in 1837, we gave him 
a largo eowitry, and he promised m that be would 



%if ver ask anything more from us. Each time w guve 
hdm Ifind he aaid he would ask uefor no mare !" 

Nothing could be more simple, more effective, or 
more to the point. One of the United States com- 
missioners replied to the talk of the old chief, and 
endevored to show the Indians that in asking for nwre 
still, the Government was doing exactly right. But 
" Gull " was ready with rejoinder, which wm, like 
his first speech, very concise, but also very much to 
the point. He said : 

'* This land we are talking about was given to us 
and made for us by the Great Spirit. The Great 
Spirit knows what portion of the land he has assigned 
to different people. We tear the Great Spirit will be 
displeased at our altering his arrangements. We fear 
you do not regard the Great Spirit !" 

THB BROTHBRS CHBBRYBI^B. 

William and Charles Grant were the sons of a 
farmer in Inveyness-shire, whom a sudden flood 
stript of everything, even to the very soil which he 
tilled. The farmer and his son William made their 
way southward until they arrived in the neighbor- 
hood of Bury, in Lancashire, and there fbund em- 
ployment in a print work, in which William served 
his apprenticeship. It is said that, when they 
reached the spot near which they ultimately -set- 
tled, and arrived at the crown of the hill near 
Walmesley, they were in doubt as to what course 
was best next to be pursued. The surrounding 
country lay disclosed before them, the river Irwell 
making its circuitous way through the valley. — 
What was to be done to induce their decision as to 
the route they were to take to their future home ? 
A stick was put up, and where it fell, in that direc- 
tion would they betake themselves . And thus their 
decision was made, and they betook themselves to- 
ward the village of Ramsbotham, not far distant. 
In this place, these men pitched their tent, and in the 
course of many long years of industry, enterprise, and 
benevolence, they accumulatd neariy a million ster- 
ling of money ; earning, meanwhile the good will of 
thousands, the gratitude of many, and the respect of 
all who knew them. They afterward erected, on the 
top of the hill overlooking Walmeeley, a lofty tower, . 
in commemoratton of the fortunate choice they had 
made, and not improbably as a kind of public thank- 
offering for the signal prosperity they had reaped. Cot- 
ton mills and print works were built by them of great 
extent, employing an immense number of hands ;. and • 
they erected churches, founded schools, and gave a 
new life to the district. Their well-directed dilligence 
made the valley teem with industry, activity, health, 
joy, and opulence ; they never forgot the class from 
which they themselves had sprung, that of workiog-* 
men, whose hands had mainly contributed to their 
aggrandizement, and, therefore, they spared no ex- 
pense in the moral, intellectual, and physical interests 
of their work-people. 

A brief anecdote or two will serve to show what , 
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mnnwrofVMQ thoia Grants were, and that Diekens, 
in hm Brothers Cfaeeryble, was goiity of no exaggera- 
tion. Mnny jeari ago, a warefaooseman published an 
exeee&gly scnrrUons pamphlet against the firm of 
Giant Brotheri, holding up the elder partner to ridi- 
cole as *' Billy Bmton." William was informed by 
■OHM *' kind friend," of the existence and nature of 
the pamphlet, and his observation was that the man 
wonld lire to repent of its publication. " Oh !^ said 
the libelltr, when informed of this remark, ** he thinks 
that some time or other I shall be in his debt, but I 
will take good care of that." It happens, however, 
that the man in business does not always know who 
shall be his creditor. It turned out that the hbeler 
shortly became bankrupt, and the brothers held an ac- 
ceptance of his, which had been endorsed by ihe 
drawer, who had also become bankrupt. The wantonly 
libelled men had now an opportunity of revenging 
themselves upon the libeller, for he could not obtain his 
certificate without their signature, and without that he 
conSd not commence business. But it seemed to the 
baiUEmpt to be a hopeless case to expect that they 
wonld give their signature^they whom he had so wan- 
tonly held up to public ridicule. The claims of a wife 
and ehiMren, however, at last forced him to make the 
application. He presented himself at the counting- 
house door, and found that " Billy Button" was in. 
He entered, and William Grant, who was alone, ra- 
ther sternly bid him '• Shut the door, sir !** The libel- 
ler trembled before the libelled. He told his tale, and 
prodoced his certificate, which was instantly clutched 
by the injured merchant. •* You wrote a pamphlet 
against us once," exclaimed Mr. Grant. The suppli- 
cant expected to see his parchment thrown into the 
fire ; instead of which, Mr. Grant took a pen, and 
writing something on the document, handed it back 
to the supplicant, who expected to find written upon it 
"rogue, scoundrel, libeller," instead of which, there was 
written only the signature of the firm, completing the 
bankrupt's certificate. ** We make it a rule," said Mr. 
Grant, " never to refuse signing the certificate of an 
honest tradesman, and we have never heard that you 
were any thing else." The tears s^ted into the poor 
man's eyes. " Ah !" continued Mr. Grant," my saying 
was true — I said you would live to repent writing that 
pamphlet ; I did not mean it as a threat— I only meant 
that some day you wonld know us better, and repent 
that you had tned to injure us ; I see that you repen^ 
it now." " X do, I do," said the grateful man," I do, in- 
deed> bitterly repent it. " Well, well, my dear fellow* 
yon know us now. How do you get on 1 What are you 
going to dol" The poor man stated that he had 
friends who could assist him when his certificate was 
obtained. " But how are you off in the mean time ? 
And the answer was that, having given up every far- 
thing to his creditors, he had been compelled to stint 
his &mily of even the common necessaries of life, 
thai he Blight be enabled to pay the cost of his certifi- 
eatr. ** My dear fellow, this will never do, your wife 
im^ Airily mmt not sofler; bakind enough to take 



this ten -pound note to your wife from me-*-there, 
there, my dear fellow — ^nay, don't cry — it will all 
be well with you yet ; keep up your spirits, set to work 
like a man, and you will raise your head among us 
yet." The overpowered man endeavored in vain to 
express his thanks — the swelling in his throat forbade 
the use of words ; he put his hands to his face, and 
went out of the door crjring like a child. 

In company with a gentleman who had written and 
lectured much on the advantages of early religious, 
moral, and intellectual training, Mr. Grant asked-^ 
•* Well, how do you get on in establishing schools for 
infants ?" The reply was, "Very encouragingly in- 
deed ; wherever I have gone I have succeeded either 
in inducing good people to establish them, or in pro- 
curing better support to those already established. 
But I must give over my labors, for, what with print- 
ing bills, coach fare, and pther expenses, every lecture 
I deliver in any neighboring town costs me a sovereign, 
and I cannot afford to ride my hobby at such a rate." 
He said, "You must not give over your labors : God 
has blessed them with success ; he has blessed you 
with talents, and me with wealth — ^if you give your 
time, I ought to give my money. You must oblige me 
by taking this twenty pound note, and spending it in 
promoting the education of the poor." The twenty 
pound note was taken, and so spent ; and probably a 
thousand children are now enjoying the benefit of the 
impulse that was thus given to a mode of instruction 
as delightful as it was useful. 

Mr. Grant was waited on by two gentlemen, who 
were raising a subscription for the widow of a respec- 
table man, who, some years before his death, liad been 
unfortunate in business. "We lost X200 by him," said 
Mr. Grant," and how do you expect I should sub- 
scribe for the widow?" " Because, answered one of 
them, " what you have lost by the husband does not 
alter the widow's claim on your benevolence." Nei- 
ther it shall," said he, " here are five pounds, and if 
you cannot make up the sum ];pu want for her, eome 
to me, and Til give you more." 

Many other anecdotes, equally characteristic of the 
kind nature of William Grant, could be added. For 
fifteen years did hAind his brother Charles ride into 
Manchester on market days, seated side by side, look- 
ing, of all things, Lke a pair of brothers, happy in 
themselves and in each other. William died a few 
years ago, followed to the grave by mi^y blessings. 
The fiilh still survives, and supports its former charac- 
ter. Long may the merchant princes of England con- 
tinue to furnish such beautiful specimens of humanity 
-as the now famous brothera Cheeryble ! — Chambers* 
Edinburgh Journal. 



" We reap as we have sown. Men bear with them 
from this world their habits of mind and stores of 
knowledge, their dispositions and affections and de- 
sires; and these become a part of their punishment 
or reward, according to their kind." — SouthefB Sir 
TkmM Moon. 
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flUftlog M» bfttteiiCB with tremeoddm eiftct kgaiott 
thi enemy. Oar friend Tvckxr i» canvagnog tke etoie, 
mha^d with ikctti and argnmeota whieh hit intrepid 
eio^enee ia well able to bring home to the hearts of 
the people. Thi pRxaa, in nearly every eenoty, is 
dding ite duty in d iaae minatmg information; and 
m«ny of oor ablest joumals are dmg battle fearlessly 
aad nobly for the great eause of Free Edueation. Thx 
PotiPiT ia wailing up to its responeibilitiea on this 
gvsat question, and Ohristuns and PmLAirrBniOFiSTs 
etcrywheie are on the alert. Every Pakbut, with all 
theineiprsisible sympathies ol a parent's heart, is with 
u»-^nd ws OAHiroT bb nsPBATiD ! 



For the Diitriet School Journal. 

Highly gratified with the zeal which the Di8tric| 
School Jonmal evinees in favor of the Free Schoo 
Law, soon to be anew submitted to the people, and 
desirods that the importance of this subject may be 
duly appreciated in the city of New York, and other 
parts of the Sute not directly affected by the Law^ I 
would offer a few suggestions. 

It is most erroneous to suppose that New York is 
not interested in this question as much as the country. 
Consider the crowds of youth annually pouring into 
New York from the interior. Consider the moment- 
ous political questions decided by the popular vote, in 
mass, and the idea will no longer be entertained « that 
the interests of the city and country are not insepara- 
bly blended in reference to this, question. 

The essential feature of the Free School Law Re- 
foipi, is understood by the writer to consist in the ab- 
olition of the rate bill, by which the deficiency of 
school money was raised from the parents sending 
(Children to school, and in the substitution of a direct 
tisx on each district at large in lieu of the nte bill. 
Now die writer having, during a former residence in 
ihe coontry, served as a school officer, bears witness 
that the rate bill was a material drawback to the 'ef¥i- 
eieney of Common Schools. Indeed, we know from 
the reports of our State Superintendent, that it virtu- 
Ally barred the School door, and kept it barred, against 
thonsands of children. Whether the parents of those 
children were to be justified or not is entirely immate- 
rial, so far as the fact above stated is concerned. The 
/<3M?< was that very many who could not well pay 
school rates, refused to send their children to school as 
benefidaries, from feelings of pride. Now of what 
elass would those excluded children consist ? Of the 
very class most needing intellectual and moral culture. 
Bred under the influence, of parents who are at once 
needy and proud, they would be likely to inherit those 
traits ; and without the ballast of knowledge, and the 
discipline of the heart, pride and poverty are dangerous 
indeed. ^ d. 

- '* Mere transient enjoyment is not to be taken into 
ike account of happiness for an inteilectnal and im- 
mortal being. That man alone can be called happy 
Who is at peace with his own heart and with his 
maker."-— >Sbi(tJbsy. 



SVeo •ehooi COn'reatloa* 

At a Convention of citisens of, Chemnng, Tomp- 
kiog and Steuben, held at Jefferson, August 34, 1850, 
Hon. H.. I> Bakto, of Tromanaburgh, TompUns Co., 
was called to the ehair, and Judge J. L. DABi«nto, of 
Catharine, chosen Secretary. 

Judge Barto, upon uking the chair, briefly stated 
the objects ot the meeting. 

A letter from W. G. Bryan, Esq., of Batavia,who 
had been invited to be present and address the meet* 
ing, was then read, and approved, by the Convention. 
On motion, resolved that the chair appoint a com- 
mittee of five to draft resolutions expressive of the 
sense of the Convention. Messrs. N. B. Smith, W. 
6. Slawson, Edw. Quinn, James M. Donelly and John 
Beach, were named as such committee. 

The committee retired to the anteroom, and while 
out, short and spirited speeches were made by Judge 
Barto, Judge Darling, Senator Guinnip, A. Brooks, 
Esq., of Tioga, and others. 

The committee on resolutions reported the follow- 
ing, whicli were adopted unanimously : — 

Resolved, that the Legislature of 1849, in framing 
the school law, and tljen submitting it to the people 
'or adoption or rejection, when it was not requested 
by a single petition, or in any way demanded by pub- 
lic sentiment, when there was not even such a division 
of public opinion as to afford the shadow of a reason 
for such submission, are justly chargeable with tarn- * 
pering and experimenting upon ^^rave questions of 
public interest, and with such an evasion of respon- 
sibility as should meet alike the condemnation of all. 
Resolved, That the Legislature of 1850, after it be- 
came manifest that the law, by reason of its defective 
principles, could not be put in successful operation, 
and after it was so forcibly reminded of this fact by pe- 
titions from all parts of the State, praying — ^not for a 
" modification of the details of the law," but for its 
unconditional repeal, should have obeyed public senti- 
ment and repealed the law. 

Resolved, That it is not upon the details of the 
law that we base our opposition. We stand upoi^first 
principles. We say that if the life of Free Schools 
depends upon the taking of one man's property for 
the purpose of educating another man's ehUdrent 
when that other person is abundantly able, and bound 
by reason and humanity to educate his own children, 
that they ought not to exist by such support. And 
that in the matter of Free Schools, we have no more 
right to do evil that some fancied good may come,, 
than we have in any other instance. 

Resolved, That when men sustain this law, aad 
vote assessments, alleging that it is right for them to 
do so, because others have more than their share of 
property, and that they have a right to a part of it to 
educate their children, it affords just cause of alarm 
to all who sincerely desire the stability of our insdtu^ 
tioBs. Especially should they be v^ilant when there 
is ftgroiFnng disregiid for thenghts of preperty, aad 
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attempts made by political demagogues to array one 
portion of community against another. 

RaeoiTed, That when the friends of this law them- 
.selves admit, that unan^ended, it is a bill of abomina- 
tions, and when they call upon the people to actual- 
ly vote for the law, bat mentally for some undefined 
iU>9tractum, which each one may conjure up for him- 
self according to his fancy, they are only practicing 
opon the credulity of the people, and deserve the mer- 
ited rebnke which such conduct demands, 

ReeolTed, That in our opinion, for the Legislature 
to frame a law, and then submit it to the people, se- 
cretly to determine by ballot whether it should become 
a law or not, is contrary to the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, and to that doctrine of political philoso- 
phy which has ever been dear to the American Peo- 
ple ; that of all Oovemments a Representative Re- 
public contains at once the most elements of freedom, 
combined with the greatest strength. That we are 
more oppoeed to it than we should be to a secret bal- 
lot by the Iiegislature itself. 

Besolyed, That a sound pubRc sentiment upon the 
importance of education is far more desirable than 
any or all mere systems. And we look upon the pre- 



and will not subserve the cause of education in any 
manner better than the law as it Ss. 

The following resolutions were offered by different 
members of the eoovention and adopted unanimously. 
Resolved, That we earnestly request and urge up- 
on our fellow citizens opposed to the present school 
system, the necessity of holding meetings and thor« 
oughlf organising in every town throaghoat tlit 
State. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all who are op- 
posed to the present school law, to take and aid in tb« 
support of the "Independent Freeman,'* published at 
Jefferson, in this county, — to read and hand it over 
to their neighbors. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the papers generally, 
professing neutrality upon the school question, have 
published the proceedings of the convention in favor of 
Free Schools, they can do no less, in maintaining that 
neutrality, than publish the proceedings of this conven- 
tion also, and t|}at we respectfully request them to do 
so. ' 

Resolved, That we especially request the Albany 
Argus, Journal, Atlas, and Register ; the N. Y. Tri- 
bune, Freeman's Journal, and Evening Post; the 



sent unfortunate dissentions in regard to the school I Rochester Democrat, Advertiser and American ; and 



qnesticm as well calculated to disgust a large portion 
of the people with the whole subject of popular educa- 
tion. 

ResolTed, That we are in favor of a simple, plain 
system of popular education, without Normal Schools, 
Teachers' Institutes, School Journals, supported by 
the State, or hordes of school officers ; — a system with 
fall and ample provisions for the education of the poor, 
and in which public and private zeal for education are 
in doe proportions combined, but without presenting 
the monstrous absurdity that the duty of education 
rests upon the property of the State, more than upon 
the parents and guardians of the children. 

Resolved, That when the Legislature of the State 
of New York appropriates thousands of dollars for 
the District School Journal, when at the same time 
that paper is arraying itself in direct hostility to the 
opinions and wishes of a large portion of the people 
who are taxed to support it ; the act finds nothing 
like a parallel, except in the suppression of free opin- 
ions by liouis Napoleon in France. 

Resolved, That freedom from taxation to meet un- 
necessary expenses constitutes the essence of liberty. 
But when, on the other hand, taxes are unequally as- 
sessed to meet expenses which the individual who 
pays them has no interest in it,is the esbence of tyran- 
ny. 

Resolved, That all compulsory school establish- 
ments, are as oppressive, as chureh establishments ; 
and DO reasoning, no arguments can be offered in sup- 
port of tlie former, which are not equally applicable 
to die latter. 
JiMohed, That both the assembly and the Senate's I 



the Buffalo Gonimiercial Advertiser, Courier, Republic, 
and Express to publish the proceedings of this conven- 
tion. 

On motion, the chair appointed Messrs. W. B. 
Slawson, Edward Quinn, and John Beach, a commit- 
tee to draft an Address expressive of th^ views of this 
convention. 

The Convention then adjourned, to Monday the 7th 
of October next, at 12 o'clock, M. 

H, D. BARTO, Chairman. 

J. L. Darling, Secretary. 

IVewTorM State Acrlevltankl Soelety. 

Labohatobt, ) 
Agricultural Booms, Albany. > 

The main object of the Society in establishing this 
Labomtory,isto furnish those interested in Agricultor- 
a! pursuits an accessible and ready means of informa- * 
tiott m relation to the composition of soils, manures, 
peats, marls, limestone, ^c.>at a compamtively trifling 
expense. 

The eharges for analyses are as follows : 
Complete quantitative analysis of a soil or 

rock, 96 00. 

Complete proximate organic analysis of ma- 
nures, marls, peat, A&c., - • - $5 00. 
Determination of the per centage of water, 

dry matter and ash in manures* dbc., - #7 OO. 
For information on any particular subject, 01 00. 

The above fees to accompany all samples or oom* 
munications. 

The analysis of ores, minerals, commercial articles, 
&c., also atunded to. 

For aoalyiisy isnough of the above sobstances should 
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Of mineral or spring waters, about one gallon is re- 
qairtd. 

All samples or communications to be forwarded 
(post-paid) to Dr. J. H. Salisbury, Chemist to the So- 
ciety, care of B. P. Johnson, Secretary, Agricultural 
Rooms, Albany. 

SYBnOiINB liBAVfiS FROM OUR GOnHON- 

pijAcb book.— no. V. 

** Wherein consisted the happiness and perfection of 
man, considered not only as an individual, but as the 
member of a family, of a state, and of the great society 
of mankind, was the object which the ancient moral 
philosophy proposed to investigate. In that philoso- 
phy the duties of human life were treated as subser- 
vient to the happiness and perfection of human life ; 
and the perfection of virtue was represented as neces 
sarily productive to the person who possessed it, of the 
most perfect happiness in this life." — Smith*9 Wealth 
of Nations. - 

" Pantheism • has perhaps never bee\i altogether a 
stranger to the world. It makes God all things and 
all things God. This view seems at first congenial to 
a poetic and religious mind. If the world be regarded 
as a collection of powers, the awful force of the storm, 
of the thunder, the earthquake, the huge magnificence 
of the ocean in its slumber or its wrath ; the sublimity 
of the ever during hills ; the rocks which resist all but 
the unseen hand ot time; these might lead to the 
thought that they were God. If men looked at the 
order, fitness, beauty, love, everywhere apparent in 
Nature, the impression is confirmed. The all of things 
appears so beautiful to the comprehensive eye, that 
we almost think it is its own cause and creator. The 
animals find their support and their pleasure, the 
painted leopard, and the snowy swan, each living by 
its own law ; the bird of passage that pursues from 
shore to shore its unmarked pa^h ; the summer war- 
bler hich bings out its melodious existence in the 
woodbine ; the flowers that come unasked, charming 
the youthful year ; the golden fruit maturing in its 
wilderness of green; the dew and the rainbow; the 
frpst flake and the mountain snow ; the glories that 
wait upon the morning, or sing the sun to his ambro- 
sial rest ; the pomp of the sun at noon, amid the clouds 
of a June day ; the awful pomp of night, when the 
stars come out with a serene step, and tread their 
round, and seem to watch in blest tranquility about 
the slumbering world ; the moon waning and waning, 
walking in beauty through the night ; daily the water 
is rough with the winds, they come or abide at no 
man's bidding, and roll the yellow corn, or wake reli- 
gious music at nightfall in the pines; — these thmgs are 
all so fair, so wonderous so wrapt in myatery, it is no 
marvel that men say,' This is divine. Yes, the all 
is God. He is the light of the morning, the beauty of 
the noon, and the strength of the sun. The little 
grass grows by His presence. He preserveth the cedars. 
The stare are seiivne because He is in them. The 
stars are redolent of God. 



God is the mind of man ; the soul of all — more moving 
than motion — more stable than rest — fairer than beau- 
ty, and stronger than strength. The power of nature 
is God. The universe broad and deep and high, a 
handful of dust which God enchants. He is the mys- 
terious magic that possesses the world. Yes, He is 
the AH; the Reality of all phenomena. But an old 
writer thus pleasantly rebukes this conclusion : — 
" Surely vain are all men by nature who are ignorant 
of God, and could not, of the good things that are 
seen, know Him that is — but deemed either fire or 
wind, or the swift air, or the circle of the stars, or the 
violentr, or the li ghts of heaven, to be the Gods 

which govern the world ; with whose beauty they, 
being delighted, took them to be gods, let them know 
bow much better the Lord of them is, for the first 
Author of Beauty hath created them.* — Wisdom of 
Solomon, Ch. 13, 1, e." — Parker's Discotarses of 
Religion, '■ 



" A little philosophy turns men from Religion.— 
Much knowledge restores them to faith, to the bosom 
of piety. The great men of the world, men gifted 
with the deepest insight, and living the most royal 
life, have been man's pioneer's in the steps of progress. 
Moses, Hermes, Confucius, Budha, Zoroaster, Anax- 
agorHs, Socrates, Plato, have lent their holy hand in 
man's greatest ork. Religion filled their soul with 
strength and light. It is only little men that draw out 
the tongue and open the mouth wide at pure and ge- 
nuine piety and nobleness of heart. .Shall we not 
judge the orld as a rose by its best side 1 God of his 
wisdom raises up men of religious genius; heaven 
sent prophets; born fully armed and fitted for the fear- 
ful work. They have an eye to see through the rever- 
end hulls of falsity, to detect the truth a long way off. 
They send their eagle gaze far down into the heart 
— far on into the future, thinking for ages not yet 
born. The word comes from God with blessed ra 
diance upo their mind. They must speak the tidings 
from on high« and shed its beamy light on men around 
till the heavy lids are opetied, and the sleepy eye be- 
holds. But alas for him him who moves in such work. 
If there be not super-human might to sustain him— if 
his soul be not naked of selfishness, he will say often, 
* Alas for me ! Would God my,mother had died, or 
I was born to bear all the burdens of the world and 
right its wrong.' He that feareth the Lord, when 
was not he a prey, he must take his life in his hand, 
and be a stranger to men. But if he fall and perish, 
it is his gain. Is it not the worlds ?" — Id, 



" Spiritualism** — The aim it proposes is a com- 
plete union of man with God, till every action, thought, 
wish, feeling, is in perfect harmony with the Divine 
wilL Its source is absolute, its aim absolute, its 
method absolute. It lays down no creed, asks no 
symbol, reverences exclusively no time nor place, and 
therefore can use all time, and every place. It reck- 
ons forms useful to such as they help. One man may 
He is the One, the AUi I ^ommune with God through the brtad and the wia^* > 
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emblems of the body that was broke and vhe blood that 
was shed in the oauae of truth. Another may hold 
eommunion through the moss and violet, the moun- 
tain, the ocean, or the scripture of suns which God has 
writ in the sky. It does not make the means the end. 
It prizes the sigidfication more than the sign. It knows 
nothing of that puerile distinction between Reason and 
Revelation — ^never finds the alleged contradiction be- 
tween good sense and religion. Its temple is all 
space ; its shrine the good heart ; its creed all truth, its 
Ritual, works of love and utility, its profession of faith, 
a divine life — ^works without, faith within— love of 
God and man. It bids man do duty, and take what 
comes of it, grief or gladness. In every desert it opens 
fountains of living water — gives balm to every wound, 
a pillow in all tempests, tranquility in each distress. 
It does ^ood for goodness* sake ; asks no pardon for 
its sin, but gladly serves out the lime. It is meek 
and reverent of truth, but scorns all falsehood, though 
upheld by the ancient and honorable of the earth. It 
bows to no idols of wood or flesh, or gold or parchment, 
or spoken word, neither mammon, 'nor the Church, but 
God only. It takes all the help it can get, counts no 
good word profane, though a heathen spoke it,no lie sa- 
cred, though the greatest prophet has spoklt . Its Re- 
deemer is within, its salvation is within, its heaven, 
and its oracle of God. It falls back on perfect religion ; 
asks no more, is satisfied with no less. The personal 
Christ is its encampment, for he reveals the possible of 
man. Its watch word is " Re perfect as God." With 
an eye on the Infinite, it goes through the striving and 
the sleep of life ;< equal to duty, but not above it ; 
fearing not whether the ephemeral wind blow east or 
west. It has the strength of the hero, the tranquil 
sweetness of the saint. It makes each man his own 
priest, but accepts gladly him that speaks a holy word 
Its prayer, in words, in thought, in feeling, in works, 
is this, " Thy will be done ;" its church, that of all 
holy souls, ** the church of the first born,*' called by 
whatever name. — Parker' a Discourses of Religion, 



'* The battle of truth seems often lost, but is always 
won. Her enemies but erect the bloody scaffolding, 
where the workmen of God go up and down, and with 
Divine hands build wiser than they know. When the 
scafibldiog falls, the temple will appear. — Ibid, 



" Each individual is so organized that his highest 
health, his greatest progressive improvement, and his 
permanent happiness, depend on the due cultivation 
of his physical, intellectual and moral faculties or ele- 
ments of his nature — upon their being called into 
action at the proper period of life, and being after- 
wards temperately exercised according to his strength 
and capacity.' 



" Men, collectively, as well as individually, create 
for themselves a large part of the evils they endure. 
— Soutfieif 8 Sir Thomas Moore. 



VaiB FRBB 80HOOI. BTgTBM. 

The following admirable letter from the Hon.*GKO. 
M. TiBBiTS, of Troy, will serve to show the views 
entertained of the Free School System by one of the 
most enlightened and wealthy citizens of the State- 
Mr. TiBBiTs has property taxable under the Free 
School Law to the amount, we are assured, of up- 
wards of hnlf a million of dollars, and has no other 
interest in the support of Common Schools than such 
as is common with every other citizen of the State. 
Yet he does not shrink from the maintenance and as- 
sertion of the grea^ principle that the property in the 
State should educate the children in the State : and 
the arguments and reasonings adduced by him in sup- 
port of this proposition, are such as will commend 
themselves to the considerate attention of every re- 
flecting and enlightened mind. 

Troy, Octobers, 1850, 
To the Editor of the D. S, Journal : , 

Dear Sir,— I am in receipt of your note, in whidi 
you do me the honor to ask my opinion on the subject 
of the Free School System. I have been unable un- 
til this moment to put to paper my views on this im- 
portant question, and now shall be obliged to do so in 
as brief a manner as possible. 

There can be, I think, but one opinion at this time, 
and in this country, as to the value of a system which 
shall sbcure an early education of the children of the 
State— a measure whifth shall deem the children bom, 
or living under our laws, and to whom will ensue the 
inestimable benefits of free speech and free suffrage, 
not as subjects to be left to chance for instruction, but 
as fumre citizens, whose culture is to be provided for 
at the expense of parents, guardians, or of the State 
itself. There may be diflference of opinion as to the 
duty of the State— there may be doubts of securing 
any more practicable system than the old common 
school law, but there can be neither doubt nor diflfer- 
ence among intelligent men as to the importance of 
securing to the children of the State, everywhere 
alike, an efficient common school education. The 
public mind has, I think, generally concurred in this 
starting point, and it is scarcely necessary to allude to 
any reasons in support of a system which promises to 
secure, in the end, an educated population, as far as it 
can be done. The enjoyment of every blessing in this 
life is so incalculably enhanced by an early discipline 
of the mind, as to render it an imperative duty of the 
Christian parent to see to it, that every child under his 
influence be made to receive the benefits of at least a 
common school education. And whatever can be ac- 
complished by a universal sense and appreciation of 
this duty, aided by the best of present systems which 
the energies of the State or parental efl=brt can devise 
and carry out, will be inadequate to the wants of such 
a people and such a Government as ours. No mea- 
sures for the general education of the masses, can 
ever accomplish enough. 
This Government, or rather the absence ©f Govern- 
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meot will require of each succeeding generation more 
wisdom, more knowledge, more self-restraint in the 
citizen ; and if a universal common education aids in 
producing such results, the question should be imme- 
diately settled, w|;iether it shall be made free to all 
and enforced as far as possible by a common tax.— 
Especially is this incumbent, since the legislation of 
all the Northern States of this Union have of late 
years been based upon the assumption — that self- 
restraint is better than legal restraint, and that in 
proportion as one is removed the other will take its 
place. 

Differences between old prejudices against progres- 
sive improvement, and novel theories of human per- 
fectibility, have yet to be adjusted. By another gene- 
ration it may, perhaps, be determined to what extent 
changes may be made in all the social relations, with- 
out the overthrow of all social order. What to all 
past experience seems the wildest of theories, has at 
this day strenuous advocates — ^measures fraught with 
the ruin of free institutions are at this day broached, 
and will constantly be pressed upon the public atten- 
tion. An educated people will be more likely to meet 
them as the public weal requires, than an uneducated. 
kad at all events it seems to be the part of true wis- 
dom in a State to make, as far as legislation can make, 
thinking men of all who must necessarily be acting 
rnsn in political affairs. 
As to the effect of an early^ education upon labor, 

' we need look no farther for its benefits than what has 
been accomplished by educated operatives in New- 

' England, within twenty-five years, in the improve- 
ment of old and the discovery of new machinery. As 
to the amount of labor obtained, it cannot be contra- 
dicted but that more will be accomplished by one who 
knows best how to. use advantageously his physical 
energies, and how to lighten the toil ot labor by the 
exertion of mind. But upon this point it will be quite 
sufficient to say, that from the States of this Union 
where the early education x>f the masses was first ob« 
tained and has longest prevailed, there has emanated 
an amount of moral and mental power so far beyond 
the wants of those States^ and their ability to compen- 

••sate, that it has diffused itself over this entire conti- 
nent, and is making of all kindreds and people who 
emigrate here, one homogenous nation. 

The Free School Law now on the statute book, but 
submitted to the people of this State, at the fall elec- 
tion, for their approval, should never have been made 
the test of the public sentiment. And should it be 
disapproved by the vote of the people, such decision 
must not be acquiesced in by the friends of free schools, 
as the general sentiment upon the abstract question, 
but only as adverse to the details of the law itself. 
Not doubting, myself, the propriety of susuhiing free 
schools at the general expense, I do doubt the practi- 
cability as well as propriety of sustaining the system 

^ without a modification of the law. The mode which 
would have earrled its own recommendation with it, 
and I think would haye deserved and received a more 



general approval than the law now in force, would 
ihave been that of engrafting upon the old common 
cheol law of this State, amendments whereby suffi- 
cient money should be raised by general tax each fiscal 
year, which, added to the common school fund, would 
be equal to the wants of a Free School system. From 
time to time there would have been thrown into the 
common school fund all the available means of the 
State ; the literature fund should have been absorbed 
at once, and*all expenditures upon academies and col- 
leges withheld, upon the prmciple that if the energies 
of the State sustained the Free School system, the 
Free School system would sustain the Colleges. I 
doubt the utility of any expenditure of public money 
upon what are called Academies. The same expen- 
diture upon County High Schools, in the higher edu- 
cation of those scholars, and those only, who in the 
Districts are deemed worthy by public examiners, 
would be vastly in aid of an efficient Free School 
system. 

Should the La^ as submitted, receive the approval 
of the people, it should then be amended, not only in 
the particulars alluded to, but should be strengthened 
by immediate revision of the laws in relation to the 
amount and valuation of the taxable property of the 
State. I am convinced that much of the hostility to 
the present law grows out of the very unequal burdens 
jt imposes, consequent upon the state of things grown 
up under these laws in all parts of the State. If, by 
proper legislation, the valye of personal and real pro- 
perty can be reached and that value better equalized, 
if the general fund shall be enlarged by all the avail- 
able means of the State, the support of Free Schools 
will not be deemed burdensome. 

In anticipation of the difficulty of originating and 
maturing another which at the onset shall be entirely 
unexceptionable, it is much to be hoped the present 
law may receive the approval of the people, defective 
though it be, and upon the merits of the principle in- 
volved,. rather than upon any of its details, and trust- 
ing that it may speedily be amended. Whatever may 
be the result, the friends of so beneficent a measure 
must not despair, but commence again with the new 
vigor which defeat in a good cause should always 
inspire. 

Very respectfully yours, &c., 
* GEORGE M. TIBBITS. 



Tve' NashtUle Banner says that the new Capitol of 
Tennessee, now in course of erection in that city, itiU, 
when oompleted, be the noblest structure of the kind in 
the Union. The roof is to be of iron, and no wood at 
all is used in its exterior. 



'*The Message BiRD."—TlLifl is unqvABtionahly one of 
the best, if not the y«ry best, Muaical Journals in the coanr 
try. It is cbnduoted with marked ability, and its selections 
of music alone are worth more than four times the annnal 
subscription of the paper. It discusses the whole range ot 
Muaical Science. And for the trifling jium of $1,50 annually, 
its subscribers are fUrniidied with a most valuable andinte- 
z^iog Uterary and musical Magasiae. 
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Ur* or Bsif jAMiif FtAincLur ; By 0. L. Hotxsr, NfW York, 

CoQlidgelt Brother, 1850. ^ 

We hare penued this ▼olome with the highe«t iaterett 
mad grfttifleation. Before we sst down to read it, we had ea- 
tertained the impreaBion that all had heen laid and written, 
with reforenoe to the life of thi« great patriot, itatesman and 
philoeopher,that conid be gleaned from the arohirei ot the 
pMt> or the reooUectionB of the ^reeent. Bnt we found our- 
Milyea mistaken. Mr. HeLLcr lias presented his sul^eot in 
an entirely new and interesting light. He has brought be- 
fore ns the boy FranUin as he was in the tallow chandler's 
shop of his father, and traced, step by step, the gradual and 
i^stematio formation of his character, and the means by 
which he attained a manhood of distinotion, greatness and 
eomprebenslTe ntllity. The narratiTepoaseMea all the grace 
^nd Interest of fiction, and we know of no work we would 
soonw put into the hands of the rising generation, for the 
inenleation of Tirtuous principles, industrious habits, and 
sound Ideas of political economy. No school library should 
be without It, and we especially commend it to parents and 
heads of families. 
DoSBsnc Hivronr of thb AifcaicAir Revolution : By Mrs. 

E. F. EiLJBT, New York, Baker & Scribner, 1860. 

This is an exceedingly yalaable contribution to our Re^o- 
lutiofuary Annals ; and the author is especially entitled to 
Ute thanks of her fair country-women for rescuing their 
aetlTe pttrtioipation in the scenes of those perilous and eyent- 
ftil times fSrom tlia effacing hand of time. Many of the inbi- 
dea^s recoffded in this interesting rolume are now for the 
first time, brought before the public eye, and hare been de- 
riyed from the most authentic and reliable channels. The 
entire work is well worthy of perusal. It is a noble and 
tmthfol record of the domestic history of the Reyolution, 
so fiur as the materials could be obtained from which such a 
record might be fUthfiiUy compiled. Mrs. Ellet is a yery 
pleasing writer ; the smtiiect in her hands possesses all the 
interest and attraction of romance ; and we trust she may 
be eneonraged by4he public appreciation of this work to 
eontinoe her researches in this Interesting field of labor. 

The book is one admirably adapted to the purposes of our 
District Libraries ; and we cordially and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to the fayorable regard of parents, teachers and 
school ofllcers. 

PoUTSNSss^—Be polite. A clergyman once said it was 
beneath the dignity of a Christian to be a gentleman.— 
His practice was consistent with his principle. Rude in 
fiMlfngs and uncaltiyated in manners, he trampled on all 
the civilities of life, and rendered himself almost uni- 
Terndly obnoxious. Though eyery man cannot be ac- 
quainted with the mlea of highly refined society, no one 
ii ezonsable for being harsh and rude, and nnoivil. He 
who has a heart glowing with kindness and good- will to- 
wards his fellow-men, and who is guided in the exercise 
of these feelings by good common-sense, is the truly 
petite man. Politeness does not consist in wearing a 
white silk glove, and in gracefully lifting your hat as you 
■Met an acqoaintance^t does not consist in artificial 
siiul«a.and flattering speech, but in sincere and honest 
desires to promote the happiness of those around yon— in 
the readiness to sacrifice your own ease and comfort to 
the enjoyments of others. The poor Kegro women who 
fonod Mttngo Park perishing onder the palm trees of 
A&loa^ and who led him to their hut, and supplied him 
with food, and lolled him to sleep with their simple songs, 
were gentiinely polite. They addressed him in the lan- 
gOftgeof kindness and sympathy, they led him tenderly to 
their home, and did all in their power to revive bis droop- 
ing spiritr Trtie politeness is airirtue of the understand- 
ing »nd of the heart. It is not like the whited sepulchre, 
or like Sodom's far-famed fhut. There are no rules for 
the ezeroise of this virtue more correct and definite than 
thoie laid down in the New Testament. There is no book 
•f pofitene as comparable with the Bible. Let us examine 
some of these directions. ** Love your enemies; bless 
them that curse you; do good to them that hate you; 
and pray for them that despitefully use you and pene- 
mte you. See that yoa love one another with a pure 
^eart fervently.- Love worketh no iU to his neighbor. 



VnMwmewiXf at P»ewMeaee» 

The 125,000 dollan neoeMaiy to eomplMe the acw 
organizatition, in accordance with the phut of Piwi* 
dent Wayltttd, his been rabeeribed, all but one thou- 
and doUars. 

The following are the aoiuroae qf iattraoikMi, to 
which othen may be added as -a denaad (br dnai 
■hall arise, which are to be given : 

1 . A ooune of inetraction in the Latin Language and 

Literature. 

2. In the Greek Language and Literature. 

3. In the Modem Languages. 

4. In Mathematics. 

6. In Natural Philosophy. 
G. In Civil Engineering. 

7. In Chemistry and Physiology. 

8. In the English Language and Litetatnra, tad 
Rhetoric and Oratory. 

9. In Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

10. In History and Political Economy. 

11. In Didactics, or the Theory and Practieo of 
Teaching. 

12. In the application of Chemistry to ih^ Arta. 

13. In the Theory and Practice of Agnenltnre. 

14. A Law School shall be established as soon as 
the funds of the Institution shall render it practica- 
ble. 

The above are to be ao arranged as to enable a 
student to direct liis attention to any single course, for 
one term or a year, or any portion of time deemed 
beat. Candidates for degrees may pursue the studies 
necessary to obtain these degrees a longer or shorter 
time, according as they may be able to prepare them- 
selves for the required examination. The regular de- 
grees to be conferred are Bachelor of Arta, BackflHor 
of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. The first h de- 
signed for those who propose entering the different 
professions, and yet do not wish to pursue "a foil 
course of literary education. The degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy is to be conferred on those who have be- 
come proficient in two modern languages, the mathe- 
matics of two years in English literature and three 
other courses of one year each. Some modifications 
of these requisites for this degree may be made at Ih^ 
option of the student. The degree of Master of Arts 
is to be conferred only upon those who have gone 
through a liberal course of study: a course which may 
be accomplished in a lew years, and yet be advaft- 
tageously pursued for a greater length of time. No 
Mastera* degree are hereafter to be conferred in course, 
as heretofore, upon any individual who has been out of 
College three years. 

Thete arc to be two terms in the collegiate year— 
the first commencing on the first Ft iday of September, 
and continuing for twenty weeks, after which there is 
to be a vacation of four weeks. The second term is 
to commence on the fourth Friday of February, and 
continue twenty weeks, attcr which there is to be a 
vacation of eight weeks. . 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY df LEIGH HUNT, with 
AtiiiiBiseMioM of Frieads and Contemporaries. Portrait. 2 
Tola. ISno, Mualin, «! 50. 

ELEMENTARY SKETCHES of MORAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. By the late Rer. Sidney Smith, M.A. ~ ISmoJ 
Mnalin. «! 00. 

THE PILLARS of HERCULES ; or, a Narra- 

tiT« of Travels in Spain and Morocco in 1848. By David Ur- 
\vRAMT, Esq., M.P. 3 vols. 12mo, Paper, $1 40 ; Muslin, $1 70. 

NEANDER'S life of CHRIST, in its Histor- 
ical Connection and its Historical Developments. Translated 
from the Fonrlh Gtrman JBdition, by Professors M*Clintock 
and BLlliUiNTHA]b, of Dickinson College. Bvo, Sheep extra, 
$SS6; MaSlin,93 00. 

CHALMERS' LIFE and WRITINGS. By his 
Son-in-Law, Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. 3 vols. 12mo, Pa- 
peT,*^5 cents per Vol. ; Muslin, |1 00 per Vol. 

SOUTHEY'S LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sditad by his Son, Rev. CharlCs Cdthbert Sovthet, A.M. 
Tate Qomplated in Six Parts, 8vo, Paper, 95 cents each. 



LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Edited by William BEattie, M.D. With an Introductory Let- 
ter, by Washinqton Irving, Esq. Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, 
Muslin, $3 50. 

THE CONQUEST of CANADA. By Warbuk- 

TON. 2 vols. 12mo, Paper, $1 40 ; Muslin, $1 70. 

PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE of the RE- 

PUBLIC. By A. db Lamartimb. 12ma, Paper, 37jk ceilta ; 
Muslin, 50 cents. 

DR. JOHNSON : his RELIGIOUS LIFE and 
DEATH By the Author of "Dr. Hookwell." ]2mo, Muslin^ 
$1 00. 

HISTORY of DARIUS the GREAT. By Jacob 

Abbott. With an Illuminated Title-Page, and numerous En- 
gravings. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents ; Muslin, gilt edges, 75 cents. 

CARLYLE'S LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS, 
comprising ** The Present Time,*' " Model Prisons," " Downing 
Street," " The New Downing Street," " Stump-Orator/' " Par- 
liaments," " Hudson's Statue," " Jesuitism." ISmo, Masliny 50 
cents. 
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THB ENGLISH LANGUAGE in its Elements 

and Fonna. With a History of its Origin and Development, with 
« fiiU Grammar. By William C. Fowler, late Professor ot 
Rhetoric in Amherst College. Bvo, Muslin. (Nearly ready.) 

A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the 

NEW TESTAMENT. A new Edition, revised, and in great 
part rewritten. By Edward Robinson, D.D., LL.D. Royal 
tve, Sheep, $175. (Nearly ready.) 

ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

By Ajlohxo Gray, A.M. With 360 Illustrations. 12mo, Mus- 
lin, 70 cents ; Sheep, 75 cents. 
MORSE'S PICTORIAL SCHOOL GEOGRA- 

TIBY. With Engravings and Maps. 4to, 50 cents. 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Noah Webster, LL.D. A new Edition, revised 
end enlarged, by.C. A. Goodrich, D.D. 8vo, Sheep, $3 50. 

AIDS to ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Rich- 
ard G. Parker, M.A. 12mo, Sheep, 90 cents ; Muslin, 80 cents. 

GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. Adapted for 

tbe 9se of Morsels or most other Maps. By Richard 6. Park- 
h Br, M.A. 12mo, Muslin, 25 cents. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, in the 

Fmrjki of Question and Answer. 12mo, Sheep, 91 00. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHAN- 
ICS. By A. W. Smith, LL.D. 8vo, Muslin, fl 50. 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC, By R. Whately, D.D. 
18bio, Muslin, S8 cents. 
ELEMENTS of RHlSTORIC. By R. Whately, 

D.D. 18mo, Muslin, 38 cents. 

A FIRST BOOK in SPANISH. Adapted to 

every class of Learners. By J. Salkkld. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

THE BOTANY of the UNITED STATES, north 

of Virginia. By L. C. Beck, M.D. 12mo, Maslin, $1 25. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, embracing the The- 

SC7 and Application of Logarithms. By D. W. Clark. D.D. 
9ffO,Sk6ep,«100. 



A SECOND BOOK in GREEK, containing Syn- 
tax, with Reading Lessons in Prose ; Prosody and the Diaieets, 
with Reading Lessons in Verse ; forming a snificient Greek Read 
er. ByJoHNM'CLiNTOCK,D.D. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. (For 
Dr. M'Clintock's other works, see the Publisliers' new Illustrated 
Catalogue.) . 

LIDDELL and SCOTT'S new GREEK and EN- 
GLISH LEXICON. Based ou the German Work of Passow 
With Additions, &c., by Henry Drisler, A.M. Royal 8vo, 
Sheep extrai, .$5 00. 

RIDDLE and ARNOLD'S ENGLISH-LATIN 

LEXICON. Founded on the Gennan-Latin Dictionary of Dr. C 
E. Georges. First American Edition, revised, and containini 
a copious Dictionary of Proper Names, by CharLBS Anthon, 
LL.D. Royal 8vo, Sheep extra, $3 00. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, from the new 

Gernjan Work of Dr. Freund. With important -Additions, by 
Professor Andrews. Royal 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 

HOBART'S ANALYSIS of BUTLER'S ANAL- 
OGY of RELIGION. Also Cradford's Questions for Exami- 
nation. Revised, &c., by C. E. West. 18mo, Muslin, 40 cents. 

BOYD'S WORKS on RHETORIC and MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. (See the Publishers' IHustrated Catalogus.) 

ANTHON'S LATIN and GREEK TEXT- 
BOOKS, embracing a fall Course. (See fhe Publishers' Illus- 
trated Catalogne.) 

LOOMIS'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. (See 

the Publishers' new Illustrated Catalogue.) 

HACKLEY»S ALGEBRA and GEOMETRY. 

(See the Publishers' new Illustrated Catalogue.) 

DRAPER'S CHEMISTRY and NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY. (See the Publishers' Illustrated Catalogue.) 

UPHAM'S WORKS on MENTAL PHILOSO- 

[ PHY. (See the Publishers' new Illustrated Catalogue.) 

I RENWICK'S CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHI- 

' LOSOPilY, &e. (See the Publishers' Illustrated Catalogue.) 
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For the Diitriot Sohool Journal. 
THB CHOICB. 



TiB not to mortalB given 
While passing throncrh the throng way of lifer 
To be exempt from ws. Only in Heaven 
I^ perfect pleasure, unalloyed with strife. 

And had we power to choose 
Our portion while sojourning here below, 
No doubt the good we often should refuse 
And load our aching hearts with double wo. 

This then is wisdom's part- 
To bear with patience ills we cannot shun, 
Receive its blessings with a grateful heart, 
And daily learn to say ** Thy will be done." 

Yet, since you uk, my iHend, 
My views of life, and where we most may find 
Of happiness below, I freely send 
ThU lough-wrought transcript of a rural mind. 

It matters less the place 
Where life's brief visionary days are spent, 
For who (lie w^ has ever learn'd to trace 
That Bliss, the fugitive, her footsteps bent ? 



StiUwouldlwisha) 
For rich the joys which cluster round that spot ; 
Let others through the world's wide desert roam- 
Be home's calm pleasures n^ more tranquil lot, 

For there are friends most true, 
Hearts bound by tender ^nd endearing ties; 
Yet should the friends of home, though dear, be few 
And those selected from the good and wise. 

The vain licentious throng 
Who love the rebels of unhallowed mirth, 
Or idly drag life's tiresome load along, 
Or raise no thouj^t above the sordid earth— 

These my retreat would shun 
For more congenial haunts. Yet, when the care 
Of busy day is passed— its duties done, 
Pd joy to-see some friendly .neighbor there. 

In convers sweet to spend 
The social evening hour ;— with vocal chime 
Enliven the dull heart, or reading, blend 
Instmction, gleam'd from every ti^ and dime. 



, The gifted nom of song — 
Montgomery, ^likon, Cow per, Campbell, Qray— / 
These, and like j>;ifted ^ piriti^ !<hould prolong 
Our social feast, and speed the liour away. 

Above all books be mine 
The volume of that Law from Sinai dven— 
The prophet's vision and the songs divine. 
The chart of duty and the guide to Heaven. 

Through life's short shadowy way, 
Thus would I live to bless and to be blest; — 
Readv at last the summons to obey 
Which calls the fiuthful to the realms of rest. ' x. h. 
TaoY, Oct. 30th, 1850. 



jSli0(eUatis. 



A TOJTB, THROUGH BUROPB. 

To begin at the begining, the pre-requisites to the 
journey are money and a passport— the latter not one 
whit less indespensible than the former. The amount 
of funds required depends, of course, almost entirely 
on the style you adopt If you play passably on the fid- 
dle, or have mastered the artistic intricacies of the 
hand organ, you may sally forth, like Goldsmith, and 
earn more or less pleasantly, your food and lodging. 

You may travel on foot, I say, like Pythagoras and 
Horace and Goldsmith, or you may take the dUi- 
genect or better still, you may take your own coach, 
like Milord Auglais, and travel post. This last meth- 
od, is, of course, the most expensive, though at the 
same time, infinitely the most comfortable. The rich 
Englishman brings his heavy, family carriage, by 
steamer, to Calais or Boulogne, and proceeds thence 
with relays of horses, — established by government a- 
long all the public roads — or by means of the railroad 
or steamboat as best suits his fancy. A courier pre- 
ceeds him, arranging all bargains with the post-mas- 
ters, hotel-keepers, steamboat captains, and so forth , 
and generally contriving to extort from them a re- 
ward for his patronage. This reward is given after all, 
by the Englishman, himself. Then he contrives to 
gain a.per-centage on every purchase which he makes 
for his master, the per-centage, of course being char, 
ged, under some form or other, in the bill. I would 
not accuse the couriers of dishonesty; it is the custom 
'of the country, generally understood by all parties. 

It is difficult to estimate the expense of this method 
of travelling, as may naturally be inferred from the 
above. Those expenses depend also on the number 
pf horses required. The average price is f r ' fifty to 
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•eyenty-fiye cents for each animal. In mountainous 
coantries, as in Switzerland, you are compelled to use 
extra horses^ or else, as among the Appenines, an 
occasional team of oxen. 

In the ordinary mode of travelling by diligence and 
railroad and steamboat, I think that ninety dollars a 
month, should cover every necessary expense. I pre- 
sume the traveller to be a gentleman unattended by 
lady companions. If he can indulf^ ih that heaven 
sent luxury of an intellectual female friend, let him do 
so, by all means. One day, — Pll never forget it — 
when looking at a rich picture in the Medicis gallery, 
I heard, all at once behind me a sweet voice which 
there was no m<9taking for anything but American 
It was criticising the same painting and positively I 
discoyered more delicate beauties during the next three 
minutes, than the preceeding half hour's study had 
been able tb detect. The lady soon passed on, lean- 
ing npon the arm or her friend. I followed a long 
while with my eys the blessed pair, and when they 
disappeared, I declare I never felt so desolate, so em- 
/ phatically 'blue' in all my life. I had thoughts of re- 
turning instamtly to Leghorn 9nd embarking in the 
first Amerioan ship that offered itself. 

But if you wtil travel on ninety dollars a month, 
you must travel alone, or with a like minded male 
companion. Let me tell you, too, how you may trav- 
el still more cheaply, and with much more Intellectu- 
al profit. Remain among the French long enough to 
acquire fluency in their language — French^is like mu- 
sic, understood and used every where — and in trav- 
elling seek exclusively the company of foreigners, na- 
tives of the country. Above all things, avoid the 
English. 

Many hotel keepers on the continent have two 
distinct prices ; ene for the generous and 'gnllible' 
Englishman, and the other — from a fifth to a third 
less — for the inhabitant of the country or the travel- 
ling Frenchman. The native of the country, too, 
conducts you to hotels or private boarding houses, 
fully as comfortable and not one half so extravagant 
all the favorites of the guide book. Besides, you are 
all this time learning his language and method of 
thought, and gathering a thousand facts, that other- 
wise would never have been suggested, Tou'll have 
many a dull hour in this voluntary isolation from fel- 
low-counrymen, but its advantages are too great to 
be neglected. A young man should travel thus for 
about seventy dollars a month, and that, too, without 
the sacrifice of a single comfort. 

When the country is interesting and the weather 
fine, take a seat on top of the diligence — in the ban- 
quette. It is the cheapest and infinitely the best. 
Engage it some days in advance. In Italy, there is 
no banquette on the coach, and generally all places 
cost alike. The front apartments are given to the 
first comers. In steamers of the Mediterranean, or 
European rivers generally, the second class of pass- 
engers is in all essentials as well provided for as the 



first. Haub inexpertus loquor. There is no vanity 
more thoroogbly oontemptil^e than that of •showing 
ofi; before fellow-travellers, and when ten dollars 
pnsdoceall the rsqaisites that fifteen o:herwiie laid 
out, can do, what supreme folly to forego the gain. 

Foot travelling in Switzerland costs about nine or 
ten shillings a day. 

As to the matter of carrying the funds nothing can 
surpass in simplicity and safety, the plan of the circu- 
lar letters of credit, now generally adopted on the 
continent. Your American bankers give you credit 
on some great house in the port at which you land, 
or in London or Paris. This house gives you a letter, 
addressed to bankers in all the considentbler towns on 
your proposed route, npoh whom yen may draw juet 
such amounts as suit your own convenience. Thos, 
with the letter of credit in your money belt, ^payable 
to order" and only a few franks in your pocket, you 
feel as independent as a lazganne. When the slily 
pandit has done searching your pockets, you may fil- 
lip his nose, knock his hat down over his eyes, and 
whistle 'Yankee Doodle.' 

A passport, as I said before, is as indispensable as 
gold. An acquaintance of mine was about to start 
from Venice for Trieste, and requested me to secure 
his place on board the steamer. I strolled down to 
the office, and after the clerk had registered the name 
and destination I threw upon the counter the requis- 
ite amount of gold pieces. He took them up, and 
immediately asked me for 'the passport.' 

'My friend will be here in a half-hour,' answer- 
ed L 

He coolly returned the money, closed the little 
glass window upon me; and probably erased the gen- 
tleman's name — whence we may deduce that the 
passport should always be retained about the person. 

I was travelling in a hired carriage, from Bologna 
to Padua, in company with a Danish officer and his 
lady, when having crossed the Po-, there the frontier 
of the Austrian dominions, we drove into the custom- 
house, and descended to undergo the Qustoraary inspec- 
tion. We were busily engaged in spreading open the 
trunks and hat-boxes and portmanteaux, lying in con- 
fosion upon the low, broad table, till a gendarme ap- 
pearing at aside door, beckoned me to enter the pri- 
vate office. I followed him, and found myself before 
a ve^y high desk, behind which sat two quite stern - 
looking functionarie». 

'Your passport has no Austrian signature upon it,' 
said the short man in a very snuffy voice. 'I'm sor- 
ry, but we can't take the responsibility of allowing 
you to pass.' 

Well, that is a fact ! said I to myself, and my heart 
dropped down to my boots at the thought. 

jMa che ! What's to be done 1 I've paid my fkre 
to Padua, anq, if you refuse me passage, I must lose 
that money and the society of my friends and must 
return to Ferrara, to waste the coming week in wai- 
ting for your Ambassador's signature.' 

'Can't help it. Why didn't you get it at Floremce?' 
* . 'Why, the blundering valet told me that as I passed 
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thnmgh the Roman states before eaiering yoar's tliere 

was DO necessity for it/ 

*Can*t help it.' 

•Neither can I. But you don't mean to say that I 
must return to Ferrara, do you T' 

Here my Danish friend entered and opened upon 
the other dignitary. After receiving several repea- 
ted and point blank refusals, we finally succeeded 
together, in *bluffling* them out of their determina- 
tion. They consulted a moment and then the man 
with a snuffy voice, after registering moet carefully 
the peculiarities of my person and passport, enveloped 
the latter with a long epistle to the authorities of the 
next town ; and sealing it in a half dozen places with 
the broad seal of the government, he gave the pack- 
age to the driver instead of myself, with instructions 
to deliver it to the gendarme of the Rovigo custom 
house. 

As we drove along, my friends innocently strove to 
amuse me with accounts of travellers who had sufTe'r- 
ed detentions of various length and character. An 
English family, a short time before, had been under 
guard at Ferrara for three entire weeks, because its 
passport lacked the import and autograph. 

The officers of Rovigo, however are 'gentlemen and 
scholars,' Upon hearing my explanation, they en- 
dorsed readily my papers; simply adding 'that on 
arrival in Venice, the bearer should present himself 
before the police.' 'The bearer* left the Venitian 
police to present itself to him if it thought proper, and 
escaped all farther molestation. 

From all which we may deduce that a passport is 
as valuable as gold, and brass sometimes more valua- 
ble than either. 

The best method of securing a passport is to write 
to the representative of your district at Washington, 
or to some friend there, giving in the letter a descrip- 
tion of your person. The Secretary of Slate furnishes 
the passport gratis. 

Take just as few clothes as you can possibly do 
with. If you propose to fit youiselt in Paris, don't 
patronise the Palais Royal. Or if you do, don't offer 
them m6re than two thirds of the price asked, for fear 
they'lltake it on the instant. 

Yon might as well travel with a baby as with one 
of the ordinary. American trunks. The extra charge 
willruin you. Get a leather one, of the greatest 
possible lightness conssstent with strength. In the 
diligence and rail-roads, they ask freight prices for all 
weight above thirty pounds. 

A good pocket compass is frequently of very g;reat 
use. Indeed, it is almost indis'pensible in studying the 
topography of a town, as you invariably do in these 
countries, from the cathedral tower. 

Now, prepared to start, your first step is the choice 
of a packet. For the outward passage, the ordinary 
Bail packets are universaly preferred to the steamer; for 
the homeward trip by all means take one of the latter. 
The opposition on the Liverpool route has reduced the 
f&te in the regular old lines to eighty-five dollars. 
The Black Star line, in which are found some of the 
Bwiftest ships that run the Atlantic, affords a first 
class passage for sixty-five or seventy dollrra. A 
transient vessel will carry you at even less price. 
The same remarks apply to the London lines. Fi- 
nally, if you are a physician, you may secure a first 
class berth for nothing, particularly if^ the vessel carry 
steerage passengers. The Havre companies have 
Mtherto maintained their price inexorably at one 
hundred doUaj-s. The new steamers, however, will 
reduce that somewhat extravagant demand. 

Before embarking, provideyourself ' with a score or 
two of oranges and a half a drum of figs. When sea, 
sickness puts his grim phiz in at the cabin door, just 
dodge him and rush upon deck. Pull ropes with the 



sailors; play 'shuffles' with perfect desperation, emt 
just as soon and as voraciously as you possibly can, 
whether you retain your food or not. Blufl^ off the 
billions old villain, and then make yourself useful in 
caring for the ladies. 

I may hereafter prepare some bints on a prepara^ 
tery course of reading which a traveller might pursa* 
before commencing a European tour. Yours, L' A 



BHAJa OUl«F AND IlOWB*S €AVK« 

On Taesday morning, 13th Aug. 1850, acoompa* 
nied by Col. Goodrich, of the 87th Regiment N. Y. S. 
M., I started from the village of Davenport, Delaware 
County, for the purpose of visiting a cavern, located 
in Schoharie County, and commonly known as Bowe's 
Cave, from Lester Howe, its discoffcrer. Omr route, 
for the first ten miles, was to be throagh the vaHey of 
^e Charlotte, a branch of the Sosquebannah. After 
proceeding about two miles, a sudden turn of the road 
brought to view the 

ACADEMT 

of the Rev. S. D. Ferguson, situated in the midst ot 
an extended flat, which affords every desirable advan- 
tage for corporeal instruction. As we neared the 
Academy, the young ladies and gentlemen were seen 
scattered here and there, engaged in athletic sports, 
and seemed to enjoy themselves right heartily. This 
institution has over one hundred pupils, and appears 
to be in a most flourishing condition. It is spoken of 
for many miles round, as being conducted in a most 
efficient manner. I was deprived of the pleasure, 
subsequently, of visiting the class rooms, (the school 
having been dismissed for the day when I called) ye 
from what I saw, I concluded that should any student 
fail to derive benefit by his attendance, the censure 
would attach to himself alone. 

Leaving Ferguaonville, we continued to ascend the 
valley; and, crossing the line into (Jtsego County, we 
soon reached S. Worcester. An hour more, and we 
were in the busy, thriving village of 

CHAnLdnXVXLLB. 

Here is an Academy nearly finished, which owes its 
existence, probably, in part to the unexampled suc- 
cess of the one at Ferguaonville. We here left the 
Charlotte and passed for a few miles through a fine 
district of country, the surface beautifully undulating, 
and the hills becoming' gradually more elevated. At 
noon we found ourselves in the town of 
svukrr, four coRirms, 
in Schoharie Co. It is situated near the crown of the 
ridge of hills separating the valley of the Charlotte 
from that of the Cobleskill. There are cross roads at 
this place, whence the adjunct — Four Corners. While 
waiting here for dinner, the Col. introduced me to I. 
W. Baird, Esq., one of the oldest and most substantial 
residents of this place. By him, we were very cordially 
received, and hearing that we were adventurous spirits 
in pureiut of the wonderful, he advised us to visit a 
stupendous gulf in the vicinity, giving assurence that 
we would be well paid for our delay, and, as an ear- 
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nest of his desire to gratify our curiosity, he proposed 
to aocompatty us. He was soon mounted on " Old 
Whilcy." We, bidding adieu to his accomplished lady 
and daughter, with whom we had passed an hour 
very pleasantly, entered our dearborn and proceeded 
in hour and a half through the woods, over, or rather 
%n a road (for we met with some mud) which had 
been newly laid out, but which when regulated, is 
destined to take the travel from Summit to Richmond- 
ville. The tedium of the way — for we were obliged 
to travel slowly — Was relieved, however, by the 
pleasantry in which we indulged, the Colonel, a right 
merry fellow, furnishing the theme, inasmuch as he 
had never been at the altar, nor had his life insured, 
though in pursuit fif perilous adventure. Once In a 

' while he would indulge in one of his hearty laughs, 
making the woods resound again, but at last he was 
' cut short by the orde^ to halt, just as he was about 
to say that he thought there was more honor in being 
the colonel of a regiment than the father of a family. 
We were at Bear Falls. While hitching our horses 
we were accosted by an old residenter, who, learning 

/the object of our visit, remarked, " Well, you will find 
it a great curiosity — it is just as nature made it, and 
it has been so ever since." A minute's walk brought 
us to 

BEAR FALL AND GULF. 

But little water could be seen, and we found that the 
effect from above had been partially destroyed by the 
utilitarian character of the age, which, I grieve te 
say, has penetrated thus far into the interior and dis- 
pelled the romance and marred the beauty of the 
scene, by placing a saw mill directly over the preci- 
pice. Squire Baird; conducting the Colonel and my- 
self across the flume or head race, led the way through 
the woods along the edge of the cliff, seeking for a 
spot favorable for ^ descent. When about 40 rods 
below the fall, and on the very edge of the precipice, 
we paused to survey the scene. Extending up and 
down as far as the eye could see was an immense 
natural gulf or chasm in the side of the mountain. 
This gulf is over a quarter of a mile in length and 
about 20 rods wide across the top. The precipice on 
either side is perpendicular for about 100 feet. Tali 
then succeed, which gradually approach until they 
form the bed of the insignificant stream which comes 
from the falls. Hemlock, Spruce, and other trees 
grow in all parts of the gulf, even from amid the 
crevices of the escarpement, and effectually hinder one 
from seeing the bottom of the gulf, from above. 
From the spot where we stood we cou^d see the top 
of an ash tree, some 60 feet in height, the roots of 
which are (as we afterwards discovered) a't the bottom 
of the ravine. The top of the tree did not reach hal- 
way to where we stood. Dark and fearful as was the 
view, yet with the Squire as our guide we determined 
to descend. Walking some 20 rods farther along the 
edge, we commenced our hazardous descent. There 
being no insxuance on pantaloons, and none on the 
colonel's life, we proceeded with muoh caution^ atone 



time letting ourselves down where there was no foot- 
hold for six feet, with our backs at the rocks, some- 
what after the manner of a person sustaining himself 
with one hand against the wall and the other upon a 
balustrade — at another time getting firm hold of the 
limb of a tree growing at an inclination from some 
fissure in the rock we would allow ourselves to swing 
round ; and, suspended by our hands, would lower 
ourselves until we could obtain a hold elsewhere. 
Thus, with much labor and difficulty, we reached the 
talus, and even while descending this, many a sapling 
was made to bow almost to the earth. If care was 
not taken to get good foothold against a stone or the 
root of a tree (and this was impossible in some places) 
then we would be apt to take a forced slide, prone, 
an(^ almost in a recumbent position, until we could 
grasp something by which we oould arrest our pro- 
gress. Occasionally calling to one another to see if 
all was safe, we reached the bottom of the ravine. 
Here then we were, 200 feet below the edge of the 
precipice, in as wild and romantic a spot as a novel- 
st could desire for a secret conclave of conspirators or 
as a home for banditti. The bottom of the gulf was 
completely filled with stones and blocks varying in 
weight from 50 lbs. to a ton. They belong exclu- 
sively to the transition class of rocks. The argilla- 
ceous schist predominates. It abounds with alumina 
and contains no solicious earth. This schist is similar 
to that which abounds at intervals, and in continuous 
formation with the primary rocks extending from the 
St. Lawrence to Alabama. I have seen some fine 
specimens of this schist at Oneonta, which could be 
profitably wrought for roofing purposes. Containing 
but one or two per ceni. of carbon, it is unfit to use 
for writing or c(rawing purposes. The ascent being 
at times perpendicular and the gulf obstructed in 
places with immense saw logs, which in days long 
past, came over the falls, we found considerable diffi- 
culty in advancing up the ravine towards the falls. In 
fact, at one place, the colonel, while attempting to 
mount the trunk of an immense tree, that lay athwart 
his path, slipped and fell backwards. There was 
nothing by which his descent could, be broken, but 
proTidentially Squire Baird caught him firmly by the 
arm, ancl thus saved him from a fall which might 
have been attended with serious consequences. The 
difficulties of our route increased as we approached 
the falls. It is true, there was less of fiooci'wood and 
loose rocks, but climbing a perpendicular rock, ren- 
dered slippery by wet moss, with scarce a crevice for 
.hand or foot, is no easy task. Happily we succeeded 
in reaching the mill and the level above without any 
accident, although well tired and perspiring profusely. 
The general configuration of the gulf could not per- 
haps be better described than by supposing an im- 
mense ship, with a breadth of beam some 20 rods, to 
have been run up and into the mountain, displacing 
material sufficient for the hull to be completely im- 
bedded. She would then be in a position ready to be 
launched. 
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Trbly I do not regret my yisit here, for it is a Bta- 
pendous place, woadfrful in its formation, and most 
difficult to traverse. Congratulating ourselves on our 
safe arrival to level land, we jumped into our dear- 
born, reluctantly bade adieu to our worthy friend to 
whom we were indebted for our adventurous ramble, 
and as he turned to retrace his steps to the village, we 
proceeded on our journey down the hill by a road 
which afforded us frequent and interesting yiews of a 
spot which I shall ever remember ; and should it ever 
be my lot to explore 

" Where the footstep of mortal has never trod/* 
may it be my good fortune to be accompanied by the 
Squire, for, clear-headed and sure-footed, I count him 
equal to any emergency. 

At 2 o'clock we reached Richmondyille. We had 
now ascended into the valley ot the Gobleskill. We 
passed through Warnerville, thence through the village 
of Gobleskill, or the Brick Church, as it is designated 
for many miles round. It is a beautiful village, nnely 
located, containing, among others, a large public 
ouse called the National Hotel, and the Brick 
Church. Here we were detained two hours by the 
rain, but towards night it abated considerably, and be- 
ing but 6 1-2 miles from our place of destination, we 
determined to start out, and well we did, for we had 
not gone more than two miles before the rain came 
down in torrents, and continued so to do until Ife 
were within sight of ** Howes." The valley of the 
Gobleskill is about a mile wide. The mountain in 
which the cave is located rises from the west of the 
valley, and is by no means remarkable for its height. 
As we proceeded northward, on the east side of the 
Kill, we could see distinctly for some milea, in an ele- 
vated and commanding position, in the only clearing on 
the mountain, a three story hotel. This was "Howe's." 
Keeping this on our left and going beyond it about 
half a mile, we crossed the brid/ofe, and turning in a 
south-west direction, began to ascend the mountain in 
a circuitous route. From the bridge to Howe's is 
over half a mile. We reached the hotel at about 7 
o'clock, and having partaken of a good supper, made 
arrangements for entering the cave, by adjusting our- 
selvs in what is called the " cave dress." The colonel 
arranged matters below. I went to my room, and 
when I entered the apartment where he was we be- 
gan to Isjigh heartily at each other, and well we' 
might, for I suppose w€» had never cot such figures 
before in our lives. We looked worse than any (ditch- 
ers I ever saw. To describe the dress, although im- 
perfectly—I had on a pair of over-alls, made of tick- 
ing. They were too small for me every way, com- 
ing up ahnost to my knees — a thin linen roundabout, 
too large for me every way, hanging worse than the 
most fashionable sack. This was buttoned close up 
in the neck. A glazed cap, completely destitute of 
stiffness, cracked in every possible direction, with the 
front piece turned in the back of the neck, leaving 
nothing to be seen but our faces " round as my shield" 
—each taking a lan^p, and preceded by Mr. Howe 



himself as our guide, we entered abont a rod from 
the hotel door, the mouth of the 

* CAVE. 

A change of temperature was perceptible immediately. 
The entrance is six or eight feet wide, and leads di- 
rectly to a room about twenty feet square and ten feet 
high. Winding our way through numerous passages 
and rooms, the whole extent of which is termed the 
entrance, we entered at last into Washington Hall. 
Here we first met with stalactites and stalagmites. 
The hall is a little out of the direct route, and to reach 
it we seemed to be advancing towards the mouth o f 
the cave, but directly over the passage by which we 
had entered. It reminded me of reaching a front bed \ 
room, on the second floor, over the entry. On our 
left was a stalactite conveying a most perfect idea o 
an old fashioned padded hood, with a deep cape. It 
was as * large as life,' and has undoubtedly been cen- 
turies in attaining its present size. This is called 
* Lady Washington^t Hood* Within a few fieet of 
this, imbedded in the wall of tke caive, is the figure of 
a spread eagle. On the right of the hall, which is 
over a rod wide, and from 20 to 30 feet high, is a sta- 
lagmite, probably three feet high and 12 feet round. 
This is styled the epaulette, and it certainly bears a 
very striking resemblance to one. Upon this stands 
the * Statue of Washington.'* It is in a rude natu- 
ral niche, and when viewed with the lamp elevated 
and in a certain position, it appears more than a rude 
representation of a statue about ten feet high, covered 
with a Roman toga. In gazing upon it, one experi- 
ences a sensation of solemnity and awe, as if acfu- 
ally in the presence of the mighty dead. This, like 
the epaulet on which it stands, is 'an immense deposit 
of calcareous matter, and has evidently beep formed 
by percolation. From these four objects the room de- 
rives its name. There is a status of similar forma- 
tion six or seven feet high in Weyer's Cave, Va. 
Retracing our steps until we reached the usual route, 
and advancing a short distance, we entered the speci- 
men room. Upon making new excavations, if small 
stalagmites which obstruct the passage are met with, 
they are removed to this room, together with such 
loose curiosities as may be found. Among these is 
one, a stalagmite, about five inches high, represent- 
ing an old lady half bent. Her nose and chin are 
very sharp and the border of her cap is very exten- 
sive. Leaving this room, which has an artificial door- 
way, and is about 20 by 15 feet, we soon reach Har- 
lem Tunnel. Here is the first stooping place. It is 
the lowest passage that we found. It is about four and 
a half feet high and five feet wide, and full twelve 
rods long. In consequence of the heavy rain during 
the day the water was rushing into this passage from 
some unseen cavity, on the side near the floor. The 
outlet being small, the water dams up and overflows 
the walk. We were up to our ancles in water, but 
we he.eded it not, being provided with water-proof 
boots. At the termination of this Tunnel we entered 
abruptly an immense room, called Cataract HaU, In 
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the left fdde of this Hell, near the base, is an opening 
large enough to admit the arm. By stooping and ap* 
plying the ear close to this, we Jieard a deep rumbling 
stunning sound like that of a distant cataract ; and 
the whole cavern seemed to trembla. In the roof of 
this Hall is a circular cavity about 20 feet in diam- 
eter, and divided into four nearly equdl sections, by 
fissures in the rock. This aperture gradually dimin- 
ishes in size, and t' ough we placed our lamps on 
poles and held them on high, yet y^e could not see how 
far it extended, the darkness being impenetrable. 
The surface of this wonderful cone is smooth and reg- 
ular, so far as we could see, and like the roof of the 
cavern, consists of sohd rock. We met with several 
of these conical cavities but none of them extended 
■ to the surface of the mountain. Raron Humboldt, in 
his Personal JVarrative, describing the Cavern of the 
jGhiacharo, in New Andalusia, speaks of similar * fun- 
nel-shaped lioles, w whi thich the roof of the grotto 
was pierced in all directioos, to the height of about 60 
^feet.' Passing thro^h Congress Hall, which con- 
tains no curiosities, but is noted for its vast dimen- 
sions, we entered Musical J7aZ/, which is about a rod 
wide, 12 feet high, very long and very circuitous. 
There is a small stream running through this Hall, 
but it was no detriment to our progress, as there was 
ample room between it and the west wall. Shortly 
after entering this Hall, Mr. Howe placed on end, 
.square before him, a plank about eight feet long and 
three inches thick. Letting it fall he jumped upon it, 
bringing it with great force upon the stone floor. The 
effect was astonishing — overwhelming, as the deafen- 
ing reverberations of sound rolled like thunder along 
the lofty arches of that vast cavern. Passing from 
chasm to chasm, and from vault to vault, now, al- 
most dying on the ear, and then, as it entered some 
capacious room, swelling into most fearful rumbling, 
reverberating incadent echoes, till almost insensible* 
then, resounding, it would suddenly break upon the 
ear, and apU on, with a great commotion, until, grad- 
ually diminishing to a low rumbling sound, it would 
eventually die away in the increasing distance, amid 
deep and impenetrable recesses and unexplored abyss- 
es. So sublime, so prolonged, are these resoundings 
and reverberations, that when they cease, one finds 
himself in a listening attitude, fearing almost to 
breathe> lest the spell that enchains him should be' 
broken. Having advanced six rods from Mr. Howe, 
he took a vielin from* a case, which he bad brought 
from the house and played three or four familiar airs. 
Voluptuous harmony ! A whole orchestra could not 
produce such a wild effect. As the sounds would 
strike the different angies and projections, they would 
fall upon the ear in the most gentle gliding manner, 
and the most melodious harmony was produced by the 
exquisite blending of the re-echoing notes, falling 
upon the ear in modulations, varying, from the deep, 
pedal notes of the organ to the sweetest and most deli- 
cate soprano. It was truly wonderful. Mr. Howe 
next warbled a little ditty. Those who have heard | 



the New York Amateur Quarteete in tome df their 
mellifluous chorusses, with their different parts all 
blending in sweetest entrancing harmony, may form 
some idea of the effect produced by his singing. Tak- 
ing his place in advance, we went our. way, talking 
with great ease ; now whispering, now shouting, as 
the effect was very pleasing. After journeying some 
distance, we passed into and through the Musevm, 
Governor's Hall, and Hottentot Tents, until arrested 
tn our progress by the Lake. Befpre reaching it^e 
eould hear the noise of running water, but what was 
our astonishment to find to the right of the spot where 
we were about to launch our little bark, that the water 
was falling over a precipice, and went leaping, bound- 
ing, . roaring, rumbling, rolling far down into an inac- 
cessible, and for aught we knew, interminable chasm. 
The wild, the pictureseque, the sublime, were all here 
displayed. Entering the boat and parting her moor- 
ings, we pushed out into the River Styx, with Mr. 
Howe as Charon, while the Colonel and myself per- 
sonated Torch-bearers. The water here, as in all 
parts of the Cavern,, is as clear as crystal. As we 
sailed along, we were obliged to be on the look-out, 
lest we should strike our heads, tor on one side, at the 
height of about six feet, the rocks were imminent ^nd 
irregular. 

This lake is about a rod wide ; and, judging from 
the length of time occupied in crossing it, it is about 
66 rods long — although we were told that we would 
find the sheet of water extending half a mile ; but this, 
I think, is an exaggeration. We were propelled by 
GharoQ, placing his rod in the inequalities of the 
rocks, on either side. As we glided along, our atten- 
tion was directed to the forms of three Chinese imbed- 
ded in the wall. The figures, the centre one of which 
is a male, are about twelve inches high. They are 
white, on a dark ground. This apartment is called 
Chinese Hall. Placing a lamp upon the end of. a 
pole and elevaiing it, we observed scintillations, splen- 
did beyond description. The whole roof represented 
an incrustation of frost-work,* and in the midst, all 
along the crevices of the dark rocks, were suspended 
innumerable stalactites, from a line to a foot in length ; 
and on the extremity of each could be seen u drop of 
water, glittering like a star. There was one stalac- 
tite, however, in this hall, which was nearly three 
feet long. It represents a shawl, or drapery suspend- 
ed triangularly — is translucent, and upon being struck 
with the rod, is very sonorous — hence it is sometimes 
alle the piano. Similar drapery hangiugs are found 
in Kingston Cavern, County Tipp^rary. After a most 
delightful sail, in a boat capable of containing a dozen 
individuals, standing, we landed at Plymouth Rock, a 
large stalagmite, weighing seyerol tons. 

The entrance into the next apartment is by means 
of a ladder about 12 feet high, but we were dissuaded 
from proceeding farther, as it was then approaching 
midnight, and Mr. Howe was fearful we might en- 
counter high water on our return through Harlem 
Tftnnel. Somewhat diwppointed, as it was our wish 
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to croos the Bocky Mountains, throad the Winding 
Way, and visit the Botunda, we set oat on our re- 
turn. The lake, which we were obliged to re-navi- 
gate, is about 30 feet deep. The shores are perpen- 
dicular, and, except at the ends, they rise several feet 
and form an archway, so that we were sailing, as it 
were, through the various avenues, halls and cham- 
bers, unttl at last we found ourselves in the Harlem 
Tunnel knee deep in water. We could not say, with 
the immortal author of Comus, 

" OatM oi buniiiig adamant 
Bamd over ns, prohibit all sgrtw/' 

but had we been two hours later, the water would 
have been so high that it would have been out of our 
power to have passed through, till the waters had 
abated, say six 04 eight hours, and this is the only dan- 
ger, or rather inconvenience, that need be apprehend- 
ed. Had we remained at Cobleskill all night, we 
would have found the next morning, on arriving at 
the Cave, this passage choked up, and thus we would 
have lost sight of the many wonders that lie beyond. 
Our journey would have been very limited, our curi- 
osity ungratified, and our desires disappointed. While 
wading through the tunnel, Mr. Howe informed us 
that during the summer of 1849, there waa not a day 
but ladies oould explore the cavern, a distance of five 
miles, without wetting their shoes, but that the hard 
rains of this year had made the caee unusually ^et. 
Safe through the Tunnel, we travelled more leisurely 
until we reached Washington Hall. Here we extin- 
guished our lights, and experienced the most perfect 
sensation of darkness visible. Here the natural light 
has never entered, and the thoughts which occupied 
our minds while standing motionless, lietenisg to the 
beatisgs of our hearu, were most profound and over- 
whelming. ** The stillness which reigns in this deep 
part of the cavern, in connexion with the thought that 
we are separated from the living world by such a 
depth of solid rock, produces a . peculiarly solemn im- 
pression on the mind^ — 

*-Caeiiea how dead * and darkaets how profound ! 
Nor eye, nor listening ear. an otgect flndo : 

'Tis aa the general pnlse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pauM 
An awful pause ! prophetic of her end." 

Relighting our lamps, we continued our outward jour- 
ney until we. made an exit into the open air, which 
felt warm and cloee. • 

The walls of the Cavern throughout consist of Cal- 
eareoua Rocks and Black Marble — the former pre- 
dominating. .The stratification is horizontal. The 
marble is veinless and susceptible of a very high pol- 
ish. The granular carbonate is removed to the 
mouth of the cave, where it is burnt and sold to the 
farmers for thirty miles round. The intrinsic value of 
the cave must be very great. Most of the limestone 
near the mouth of the Cavern externally, containing 
aluminium, is very valuable for water-setting pur- 
poses. 

Calcareous spar, of most beautiful color and text- 
ure, is found in many parts of the caver u. It pos- 



the property of double refraetioo, and becomes 
electric by friction. 

The l^-ansition limestone, which abounds in the 
more interior parts of the Cave, is less crystallized in 
its structure, and more compact. This rock abounds 
in natural caverns, which are forooed apparently by 
mesns of water percolating through fissures, and in 
the course of ages, removing by solution the softer 
portions of the rock. It occupies a narrow belt o 
great length, commencing in North Carolina, nassing 
thence through Virginia, Marylanti, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, it enters this Sta)e in Orange County, 
crosses the river at Newburgl^ recrosses at Hudson , 
extends westward through Albany and Schoharie 
counties, and thence passes north-west mto Canada. 

The Cave furnishes specimens of Magnesian lime- 
stone — ^in the form of Dolonite, Oolite, Pisolite, are 
found in abundance and also Z^tin Spar and Arra- 
gonite, speciniens of all which were presented to me 
by Mr. Howe. I regret that we had not the means of 
ascertaining the temperature and density of the air. 
We were informed that they are uniform throughout 
the year. The temperature of the air and water, I 
should think, was about BO^i We could breathe mtich 
freer than in the open air, and found nothing offensive 
nor oppressive. No mephitic gas exists. The floor 
offers no impediment to the travel, being formed for 
the most part by the horizontal rock, but at times we 
were obliged to ascend or descend steep pitches, and 
occasionally by mesns of natural or artificial steps. 
We would occasionally meet with clay which had been 
washed in through the crevices. The wall-imbedded 
figure 01 a girl with flowing ringlets ; a stalagmite, . 
representing a hen brooding over her young, with 
many other curiosities, I have omitted to mention. 

This is a very cursory description of this wonderful 
cavern— and I feel persuaded that no pen can ade- 
quately describe the extensive, magnificent and varied 
beauties which abound in it. It is not difiOicult of ac- 
cess, and those who enter it will be well paid for 
their labor ; the lovers of adventure by the novelty of 
so romantic a journey into the bowels of the earth 
and the mineralogist by the rare and curilrus speci- 
mens with which he will meet. Regarding the Cav- 
ern either in iis geological formation or its valuable 
mineralogical productions it is well worth a thorough^ 
exploration — ^and should Barnum, or some one of his 
calibre, take the thing in hand ^ an immediate revenue 
might be derived from it. It is but 32 miles from Al- 
bany, to which place there is a good road, and but a 
pleasant dhve from Sharon Springs ; and the seekers 
after the natural, the wild, and the unusual, will find 
its vast recesses, deep gorges, and its extensive tun- 
nels« its massive arches, its roaring cataracts, its beau- 
tiful and unique stalactites and he lake of pellucid 
water, all that can gratify their love of the wonderful, 
the majestic, the capacious and the sublime, and be 
able to form an idea of what Job means, when he 
speaks of the " stones of darkness'' — and says " He 
cutteth out rivers among the rocks." h. w. n. 
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FRX3B SCHOOIiS TfUUBIFHANT. 

** Change wide and deep, and silently performed, 
This land shall witness ; and as days roll ooj 
Earth's universal frame shall feel th' effect 
Even till the small^t habitable rock 
Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 
Of humanized society, and bloom 
With civic arts that send their fragrance forth, 

. A grateful tribute to all ruling heaven. 
From nUture unexclusively bestowed 
On this, our noble race, in Freedom bom. 
Expect these mighty issues : from the pains 
And faithful care of unambitums schools^ 

» Instructing simple childhood's ready ear. 
Thence look for these maonifiobnt results.." 

It is with no ordinary feelings of gratification that 
we are enabled to announce to our readers the trium- 
phant resnlt of the late contest, in the renewed and 
emphatic recognition of the Principle of Universal 
Education through Free Schools to All, by a clear 
and decisive majonty, of from twenty to thirty thou- 
mnd ! The precise vote as far as ascertained, will be 
found in another column. 

This verdict — the " sober second thought" of the 
people — settles the controversy as to the future policy 
of the State on this great question. The existing law 
will be so modified by the Legislature as to meet the 
views of the friends of education ; and while the vital 
principle of Free Schools is recognized and preserved, 
every discordant element will, we confidently trust, 
be removed, and harmony and prosperity be restored 
to onr eleven thousand school districts. 

Most cordially and sincerely do we congratulate the 
friends of Universal Edacation, throughout our own 
and other States on this result. Our majority, it is 
tme, has apparently decreased since last year ; but 
the loss is apparent only. Thousands and tens of 
thousands* who are with us on the question of Free 
Schools, have recorded their votes against us, under 
the mistaken impression that the contest was over the 
existing law; and when they become satisfied, as they 
speedily will that the friends of Free Schools are 
as desirous as themselves for a modification of this ob- 
noxious law, they will unite with us, heart and hand, 
in carrying out the great principle which has so sig- 
nally triumphed. We shall hasten to extend to them 
the right hand of fellowship. Let all past differences 
be forgotten ; and let us all rally round the altar of 
our cherished Common School System, with a deter- 
mination that it shall now accompliah its noble desti- 



ny in the thorough mental and moral culture of every 
future citizen of the State. 

Our triumph in the recent contest h^s been immea- 
surably enhanced by the formidable embarrassments 
under which we have labored throughout the canvass. 
The real question at issue, our opponents indefatigably 
endeavored to keep out of sight ; and another and an 
essentially /aZ»e isme, was everywhere sought to be 
substituted in its place. The two great political par- 
ties of the State studiously avoided all recognition of 
the question u any form ; and the great mass of the 
conductors of the political press followed their exam- 
ple. Messrs. Greeley, of the Tribune ; Roecox, of 
the We^icheiter Herald; Legoett & Eastmajv, ol 
the Plaindealer : Hollby, of the Wyoming County 
Mirror, and a few others in difierent sections of the 
State, were the only exceptions ; and it is to their in- 
defatigable and noble exertions, early commenced and 
steadily and perseveringly continued, that we are in a 
great measure indebted for the gratifying result of the 
campaign. Our friend Cbandall, of the Free School 
Clarion has covered himself with laurels, and though 
surrounded at every step of his progress with hosts of 
assailants, has carried the banner of Universal Eklu- 
eation unscathed through the war. His spirit stirring 
appeals have been heard and heeded, and Onondaga 
County has nobly sustained her character as the Ban- 
ner«County. 

We can only refer at this time to the devoted and 
most efficient exertions of Senator Beekman and his 
gallant coadjutors in the City of New York, where 
the legions of Universal Education came thundering 
down in one, solid, compact, impenetrable phalanx, 
doubling their numbers and their strength, and plac- 
ing the result beyond the'possibility of a doubt. Brook- 
lyn and Williamsbnrgh, Albany, Troy, Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, Utica, Auburn, Oswego, Syracuse, Hudson, and 
the large towns and villages throughout the State have 
nobly vindicated the intelligence and discrimination of 
their citizens ; nor have the rural districts been want- 
ing ; although in numerous instances overborne By the 
clamor and short-sighted selfishness of the opponents 
of Free Schools, the contest has been gallantly main- 
tained, and the victory strenuously disputed. In Al- 
bany,^Ren88elaer, Montgomery, Onondaga, Eric, Sene- 
ca, Dutchess, Ulster, Schenectady, Rockland, Queens, 
Warren, Westchester, and Columbia, the Free School 
principle has signally triumphed ; and in a large ma- 
jority of the remaining Counties, the preponderance 
of the opposite principle is rather nominal than real. 

It only remains for the friends of Universal Educa- 
tion to follow up this final victory, by active and con- 
tinued exertion, until its crowning results are ensured 
by the enactment of a judicious and satisfactory law. 
We must not again be caught sleeping upon our posts. 
Petitionifor the repeal of the existing law must be 
promptly met by indignant remonstrances, while the 
opening of the ensuing session should be signalized by 
the presentation of respectful memorials from every 
seciion of the State^ asking; for sach sjpecific or genera/ 
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modifications and amendmenU, of the law, as shall be 
deemed most expedient, RETAINING AS AN IN- 
DISPENSABLE—A SINE QUA NON — THE 
PRINCIPLE THAT THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
OF THE STATE SHALL BE FREE FO EVERY 
CHILD OF SUITABLE AGE, AND THAT THE 
PROPERTY OF THE STATE SHALL EDU- 
CATE THE CHILDREN OF THE STATE. Let 
not the Legislature again bo deluded into the belief 
that the public demand the repeal of the Frek School 
Law ; and let every manifestation of its uncompro- 
miang opponents be met by a fresh, stem, and unyield- 
ing demonstiation of its indomitable and ▼ictorioos 
friends. 

COHBTITlTTIOlf Al^TY OB' THB UBIV 
SCHOOL JUA-W. 

Sicretart's Office, 1 

Department of Com. Schools. > 

AiaiKY, Nov. 25, 1850. ) 

The recent opinion or decision of one only of the 
thiriff-two Judges of the Supreme Court, declaring 
the existing School Law uneoRt/t/utionaZ, is of no va- 
lidity beyond the parties to the 'suit immediately before 
the Court. The Court of Appeals is the only compe- 
tent tribunal to make a final decision to that efTect ; 
iud until that Court shall have pronounced the law 
nnconstitational, it must be regarded in full force and 
operation. , 

The Attorney General concurs with me in opinion 
that the law is constitutional, and that the Court of 
Appeals will so determine, should the question come 
before* that tribunal. At all events, I deem it my du- 
ty, and the duty of inhabitants and officers of the 
several School Districts, to carry its provisions into 
efieet, until modified or changed by the action of the 
Legislature, or the final determination of the compe- 
tent legal tribunal. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 

Superintendent of Gommon Schools. 

[OHIclal.] 

Secretary's Offici:, 
Department of Com. Schools. 
Albant, Nov. 25, 1850. 

By ^109 (No. 134) of the School Act of 1847, it is 
provided that, ** When the Trustees of any School 
District are are required, or authorized by law, or by 
vote of their district, to incur any expense for such 
district^ and when any expenses incurred by them are 
made by express provision of aw, a charge upon such 
district, then they may raise the amount thereof by 
tax in the same manner as if the definite sum to be 
raised, had been voted by a district meeting ; and 
the same shall be collected and paid over in the same 
manner." 

Under this provision, the inhabitants of any district, 
in which the annual meeting has passed by without 
making the requisite appropriation for the support of 
Schools for the ensuing year, under the new School 
Law, may, at a speSiU meeting, to be called for Uiat 



purpose^ authorixe the Trustees to etublish and nuda- 
tain a School for suoh length of time during the en- 
suing year as the district may deem expedient, with- 
out voting any speoific Ux ; and at the expiration of 
the term, the Trustees may levy the requisite tax to 
defray the expenses thereby incurred. If this coum 
is not adopted, the Trustees have no other alternative 
than to employ a teacher, Itc, for four months, under ' 
the 6th section of the new School Law, as that Act 
does not authorize the calling of a spseial meeting for 
the purpose of passing on the estimates of the Trus" 
tees, after the annual meeting has been finally ad- 
journed. CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 

Superintendent of Common School^ 



BTATB IfORMAlj BGHOOL. 

It may be gratifying to the graduates and fiiends of 
this Institution to know that its 13th term opened on 
the 11th inst. under highly favorable auspioes. The 
number of new students in attendance and enrolled 
on the first day, was nearly one hundred. Am the 
school will receive daily accessions to the number, of 
both new and old pupils, it is safe to calculate on even 
a greater attendance during the present than any pse- 
ceding term. The prospeots of this school were never 
more flattering, and it is so encouraging to the fiiends 
of our common schools to know, that other states, 
after having for four or five yean watched thetwork- 
ings of the normal system here, are taking actiye 
measures to improve the character of thefr pubUe 
teachers by establishing seminaries for their tpfickX 
training. 

A. O. S. N. S» 

Members of this association and normal graduates 
generally, who are unprovided with situations, may 
be assisted by reporting themselves soon to the Cor- 
responding Secretaiy. 

For the Distriet 8«hool JoaisiL 

Mb: Editor.— As there are many who affect to 
believe the Free School Law unconstitutional, because 
it was submitted to the people, and its adoption de- 
pended upon their vote, thereby, (as they say,) mak- 
ing the people the legislators and investing them witli 
legislative^ powers, I would like to inquire through 
the colums of your Journal, whether, carrying out 
their principle, the Congress of the United States did 
not vest its legislative power in a single state, when 
it passed the " Texas Ten Million Bill,'* and made 
its binding force and legality depend upon the will of 
Texas 1 If so, was it constitutional? Was that 
law ** definitively " passed ? Is not legislation fre- 
quently made to*depend upon some contin gency 
Are not such laws constitutional 1 

Article VII. Sect. 13, (5,) of the Constitution o 
this state reads as follows ; No such law [speaking of 
a law for the creation of a debt over one million] shall 
be submitted to be voted on, within three months after 
its passage, or at any general election when any other 
law, or any bjll, or any amendment te the Coi^sttit^- 
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tion, shall be submitted to be voted for or against. 
Now, I would inquire, iC^ the words *.* any other law, 
or any bill," are not comprehensive enough to em- 
brace the Free School Acti If so, does not the Gon- 
Btitution recognize the mode of legislation adopted 
with reference to that law ? If its constitutionality 
cannot be shown upon general principles, will not that 
clause h€ sufficient to render it constitutional? 

An Inqxhreii. 

VBmiI<ATION— A Discovery. 

Mxs^Ks. Randall 6c PHELps.-^Permit me, through 
the Journal, to call attention to a new mode 
of ventilstion bo essy, efficient and economical 
^ lat, I think it must effect an entire revolu- 
lion in our modes of supplying our dwellings and 
public buildings with watmth and pure air. The im- 
porUnce of securing for the insidt of our buildings an 
atmosphere wholly as pure as that without, I will not 
' dwell on, (though I fear public opinion needs some 
tigorous impulses yet to establish an ioterest,) hi my 
present object is simply to indicate the leading princi- 
ples of a new mode. 

All our present systems, acting on the principles 
that the air we respire is warm and that warm air 
rises, ventilate by causing draughts upward. Kvery 
one, who has given any thought to the subject, must 
have been impressed with the disadvantages of this 
plailf If the ventilation is distinct ft-om the warming 
of the room,, the very process that gives Us fresh air, 
takes that we need for warmth away from us into the 
upper portion of the room, where we are not, and 
wastes it. If we ventilate and warm by the same pro- 
eess, (1. e., supply the place of the upward current with 
another of hot air,) the same result is still pariiaily 
produced, while we are exposed to the injurious effects 
of the- hot air f'self. At the same time, the dust, dec 
deposited on our floors, and in our carpets and clothes 
and stuffed seats, is also carried upward, and in 
breathing this fresh air, we, at the same time, tak^ 
into the lungs the inevitable seeds of disease hrom 
this source. 

I never fully realized these disadvantagee. or per- 
ceived their remedy, till I listened, a short time since, 
to two lectures on the subject, by Hon. Mr. Buttan^ 
of Coburg, C. W. As he clearly, and at some length 
unfolded the evil consequences entailed by the present 
plans, my interest became very strong to know what 
remedy could be proposed. I was prepared for some 
complicated plan, too little indebted to natural princi- 
ples to warrant a belief in its success. My disap- 
pointment was complete and happy. I found that by 
the aid of oi^e natural law, and one. simple furnace for 
generating warmth, any building may be kept supplied 
v^ith pure fiir of genial temperature, the current always 
passing downward, instead of upward, and all at leeb 
cost than that of our ordinary stoves and grates. 

I do not propose to detail this plan, simple as it is, 
but only to state the advantages, that all interested 
(and who is not t) may investigate for themselves. 



1. It supplies every room in the building with per- 
fectly pure air, flowing not upward, from the earth, 
.charged with deleterious gasses dnd vapors, but down- 
ward from the higher currents. 

2. It carries all dust, &c., in the room down and 
off, not permitting it to approach the mouth. 

3. The air thus furnished is of equable temperature, 
obviating all necessity for fires in the diflerent rooms, 
or currents vitiated by putting over red hot iron plates 
as in the hot air furnace. 

4. Instead of hot and cold air mechanically mixed, 
and driving in currenUi, all the air in the room is of 
likenemperature^ 

5. Instead of heated air tending upward, and thus 
leaving the regions near the floor occupied by the cold 
and heavy air, we have warm air, descending and pas- 
sing away at the level of the floor ; thus rendering 
cold feet impossible. 

6. It costs no more to build a house in this way 
than according to the present style, and all the rest is 
done by one furnace, less complicated than many of 
our stoves, costing less than they do, and consuming 
not a third the fuel. 

I will only add (hat Mr. Buttan is a highly respect- 
ed citizen of Coburg, and, has devotad some twenty 
years to the study of this subject, entirely without hope 
or expectation of pecuniary reward. His own and 
son's houses are warmed and Tentilated on this plan, 
and have been for the past two years ; as is also, [as 
well as its original construction will permit,] Minerva 
Hall, one of the largest in Rochester. 

If anv excuse were needed for calling your attention 
to this discovery, so important to all, 1 should find it 
in the thousands of unventilated and wretchedly 
warmed school houses all over the country. This 
seems now the more deplorable that they can now be 
so built as to be always supplied with entirely pure 
air, and that of the needful temperature, at less than 
the present cost. J. N. Wikchxix. 

JSfov. 18, 1850. 



For the District School JoumaL 
THB GROWTH OF MIND* 

BY N. A. WOODWAKD. 

The question is often asked, " Why are the labors 
of the teacher no better appreciated ?" 

We answer, because the growth of mind is imper- 
ceptible. The growth of the human body is slow . 
We see no daily additions made to its bulk ; and 
were we to watch over it from infancy to age, at the 
end of ho day during the whole time could we say, 
'!thls day have I seen it increase in stature and 
bulk." 

The forest tree, at first, a feeble twig, to which the 
insect was a terror — which trembled as the wild deer 
passed, lest he bygone little effort should nip its 
branches, or trample it in the dust and ruin it forever 
— but which now towers aloft " the sun's defiance 
and the flock's defence "^had it been watched by 
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some gray haired sire from ite earlieit ezisieiuse as a 
twig to the present momeBt—- dvriDg no day of the 
whole time coold he say, "I have aetn il giww to^ 
day.*' And yet it has grown and con tinned to grow, 
antil it fears not the storm, the insect, nor the tiamp- 
lingfoot of the herd, bnt tosses its branches on high 
aod laughs at the whirlwind. 

If the growth of the body and the growth of a tree 
is insensible, how inuch more is the growth of mind, 
man's immaterial nature, invisible? Yet mind is ndt 
less certain or constantin its growth, when it takes 
its own proper nutriment, than the body or a tree. 
It grows and will grow, strengthens and continuea to 
strengthen ; so that the trvAh it waa incapable of re- 
ceiving yesterday, is received to day : and that prob- 
lem, ^e solution of which a short time since it could 
not possibly comprehend, it now solves with ease, and 
goes on to comprehend other and higher traths. It 
is truly destined to an immortal growth. It is con- 
tiaually receiTing new accessions to its ideas, and not 
a single thought er perception, that ever flitted across 
its sufiiee since it awakened into life, has been or 
can ever be utterly lost ; but memory, that faithiial 
chronicler of events, will during some period of its 
ezistenee, call it back to pass in full review before us. 
Every thought, word and deed, will cling to the mind 
with a tenacity which annihilation alone can sunder." 
How important then, that " we take heed what we 
think as well as what we do." 

In its own proper time, the good husbandman, with 
a liberal hand, scatters the seed ; but he seeks no fruit 
on the morrow. He knows full well, that the harvest 
it not less eure because it is distant. The good build- 
er digs deep for the strong foundation ; but he wonders 
not, that the building meets not the eye and attracts 
not the attention of the casual observer, before the 
foaadation is laid. 

That individual, who says, that the toil of the hus- 
bandman is useless, because he reaps not to-day what 
he sowed but yesterday; or, that the building but 
yesterday commenced, because it towers not aloft to- 
day, will never be completed, hardly equals the <bUy 
of him who expects a rich harvest of thought to-day 
from the truths of a yesterday's sowing. 

** In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand," for in due time " cometh the 
harvest." 



•weep brightly onward through their green and moisy 
basks, and pendent weeping willows droop over, 

" And show their hoar leaves on the glassy stream." 



THB ROADSIDES GRAVES. 

BT MISS LUCT A. BANDALL. 

In the route of the great Western Railroad is one 
of those lovely spots, on which nature appears to have 
smiled with uncommon favor, and on which the eyie 
rests with a sort of fascination, as it bursts upon the 
view with thrilling beauty. On one hand, green fields 
stretch their sloping sides downwards, dotted by trees 
and bushes, while thick woods form a sort of boundary 
betiveen the deep blue of the cloudless summer skies 
and the bright verdure of the joyous earth. | tl 

On the other^ the blue wateii of the lUyer MohAwk^ « 



Bat it is not alone the beauty of the spot that 
awakes an interest in it. Here is a something to ex- 
cite a deeper, holier 8ensation--to mingle a sort of 
sorrow with the leeling of gladness which the lovely 
place emites. By the fence which separates the 
track of the '* iron charger" firom the verdant mead* 
owe— even on the verges of the dusty paths— then is 
a solitary grave. Moss has overgrown the coarse 
tombstone, and the hand of time has entirely oblitera- 
ted the name. The grass waves thick and green 
above the mound, and, here and there, a starry blos- 
som peeps up, while the wild vine, twining about the 
mossy fence, that almost overshadows the grave, 
droops in bright festoons over it. 

Who is the mouldering tenant of that nameless 
grave ? Perhaps, (there is a wide field forconjectore,) 
it is a stranger, who pined and paled benehth the bmn- 
ing hand of disease, in a strange land, with the slreet 
echoes of home voices, and the bright visions of home 
faces forever passing through his troubled dreams, and 
at length tell asleep to wake no more, and was laid by 
strange hands, not in consecrated grounds, but by the 
roadside, where the grass grew unheeded, and the 
weeds gathered, bloomed, and died for long years. 

Perchance, a vrayfarer, toiling along the winding 
roads, unsheltered from the* burning suns of summer, 
or unprotected from the driving snows of winter, 
found at this point, that the sands of life had run out, 
and that the journey of life was over. Patiently 
yielding up all his earthly hopes, wishes, and plans, 
perhsps, he meekly bent to the will ot God, and 
breathed out his life upon the mossy roadside banks* 
to be discovered, pale and cold, by strangers, and to 
be buried without a tear. This, as fkr >is the scenes 
of earth are concerned, may be a desolate picture, but 
if indeed the golden gates of heaven are to be opened 
to the long suiiering of this earth, what matters it to 
the pilgrim of life and eternity. 

Again — perhaps, ir may be the tomb of an erring 
one. who, an outcast from the hearth of her own kin- 
dred, a wanderer upon the face of the earth, had re- 
tumed, broken hearted and dying, to the home of her 
childhood, and there, on the green banks, where in 
the sunny days of youth, she had sported, where the 
brightest associations of her young life were wreathed, 
sunk down to die. With the same whispering trees 
drooping over her, that shaded the stolen meetings of 
herself and the " gay deceiver," the same blue skies 
above her that smiled on the passionate vows of the 
false one, with all those loved scenes of childhood 
about her, she died. And, amid the cold looks of 
those who first rejoiced in her infant beauty — who 
first taught her prattling lips the sweet home words^ 
and those who grew wiih her, and sported with her, in 
the beautiful days of long ago, she, perchance the 
yeungest, dearest one," was buried in the damp 
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earth, far from the tomb of her fatherfl, to moulder 
away on the barren voadside. Years rolled on, laying 
the heads, alike of rich and poor, of proud and hum- 
ble, low is the dust, and the generations descended 
from that heughty kindred may often have wondered 
who w-as the tenant of that lonely grave. 

There are a thousand suppositions that might be 
•made, and to the thinking, feeling soul, a deep inter- 
est \fi gathered around that single tomb. Sentiments 
of mingled pity, wonder aud grief are excited, as the 
eye rests upon that one emblem of mortality and 
death, there amid the bright fields and blue waters, 
while day by day^ the iron horse sweeps by, bearing a 
burden of hopes and fears, plans and interests, all ap- 
pertaining to the world. To such, this solitary grave 
speaks in a trumpet voice, breaking suddenly upon 
their visions of earth, telling of the final destination of 
all those worldly phantoms, and Warning all men that 
the hour is nigh in which they will be called to resign 
everything to death, and in its very silence, it echoes 
the solemn and impressive truth, " Earth to earth and 
dust to dust V* 



UOOD IN Alili. 

There IS Good IN All— Yes! we all believe it: 
not a man in the'depth of his vanity, but will yield 
assent. But do you not all, in practice, daily, hourljk 
deny it. A beggar passes you in the street, dirty, rag- 
ged and .importunate. "Ah, he has 'a bad look," and 
your pocket is safe. He starves, and he steals. "I 
thought he, was bad.*\ You educate him in the State 
Prison. He does not improve even in this excellent 
school. " He is," says the jailor, " thoroughly bad." 
He continues his crime. All that is bad in him, hav- 
ing by this time been made apparent to himself, his 
friends, and the world, he has only to confirm the 
decision, and at length we hear when he has reached 
his last stpp, "Ah, no wonder ; there was never any 
good in him. Hang him ! 

Now much, if not all this, may be checked by a 
word. If you believe in good, always appeal to it 
Be sure that whatever there is Good, is of God. 
There is never a want of resemblance to the Com- 
mon Father. " God made man^in his image." What ! 
yon reeling, blaspheming creature — yon heartless cyn- 
ic— you crafty trader— yon /alse statesman ? Yes, 
all. In every nature there is a germ of eternal happi- 
HWs, of undying good. In the drunkard's heart there 
is a memory of something better— slight, dim, but 
flickering still ; why should you not by the warmth of 
your charity, give growth to the good that is in him ? 
The cynic, the/miser is not all self; there is;a note in 
th^t sullen instrument to make all harmony yet ; but 
it wants a patient and gentle master to touch the 
strings. 

You point to the wo/ds " there is none good." The 

truths do not oppose each other.-. " There ^^ is none 

aord^saveioner And He breathes in all.' In our 

^lihlinesa, our fleshy will, our moral grasp, we are 

hopeless, mean, vile. But there is a lamp ever burn- 



ing in the heart— a guide to the source^ of Light, or 
torture : we can make it either. If it bum in an at- 
mosphere of purity, it will warm, guide, cheer us. If 
in the midst of selfishness, or under the presi-ure ol 
pride, its flame wUl be unsteady, and we shall soon 
have good reason t6 trim our light and find new oil 
for it. 

There is good in all— the impress of the Deity. He 
who beUevea not in the unage of (Jod in man, ia an 
infidel'to himself and his race ; there is no difficulty 
about discovenng it ; you have only to appeal to it. 
Seek in every one the best features ; nark, encourage, 
educate «A«fn— there is no man to whom some cir- 
cumstance will not be an argument. 

And how glorious in practice, this faith I How 
easy, henceforth, all the labors of our .law-makers, 
and how delightful, how practicable the theory of our 
philanthropists— to educate the good, the good in all ; 
to raise every man in his own opinion, and yet to stifle 
all arrogance by showing that all popsess this good, in 
themselves, but not 0/ themselves. Had we but faiih 
in this truth, how soon should we be digging through 
the darkness for this gold of life, this universal good. 
A Howard and a Fry cleansed and humanized our 
prisons to find this good, and in the chambers of aU 
our hearts it is to be found by laboring eyes and all 
loving hands. 

Why all our harsh enactments ? Is it from experi- 
ence of the strength of vice in ourselves, that we cage, 
chain, torture and hang men ? Are none of us indebt- 
ed to friendly hands, careful advisers ; to the generous 
trusting guidance, solace of some gentler being, who 
has loved us, despite the evil that is in us, for our little 
good, and has nurtured that good with smiles and 
tears and prayers. Oh, we know not how like we are 
to those whota we despise ! "We know not how many 
memories of kiih and kin the murderer carries to the 
gallows — how much honesty of heart the felon drags 
with him to the hulks. 

There is good in all. Dodd the forger was a better 
man than most of us ; Eugene Aram, the homicide, 
would turn his foot from a worm. Do not mistake us* 
Society demands, requires that these madmen shook) 
be rendered harmless. There is no nature dead to all 
good. Lady Macbeth would have slain the old king, 
" Had he not resembled her father as he slept." 

It is a frequent thought, but a careless and worth- 
k'fsone, becau'^r never actfd on, ifiat the same ener- 
gies, the same will to great vices, had given force to 
great virtues. Do we provide the opportunity ? Do 
we believe in good ? If we are ourselves deceived in 
any one, is not all, thenceforth, deceit : if treated with 
contempt, is not the whole world clouded with scorn t 
if visited with meanness, are not all selfish ? And if 
from one of our frailer fellow-creatures we receive the 
blow, we cease to believe in women. Not the breast 
at which we have drank life ; not the sisterly hands 
that have guided ours ; not the one voice tlwt has so 
olten soothed us in 'our darker] hours, will save jhe 
sex \ all are massed in one ^mmon sentence— all bad. 
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There may be Delilahs : there are many Ruths. We 
should not lightly give them up. Napoleon lost France 
when he lost Josephine ; the one light in Rembrandt's 
gloomy life was his sister. 

And all are to be approached at some point ; the 
proudest bends to some feeling. Coriolanus conquer- 
ed Rome, but the husband conquered the hero. The 
money maker has influences beyond his gold. * Rey- 
nolds made an exhibition of his carriage, but he was 
generous to Northcote, and had time to think of the 
poor Plympton Scnool-mistress. The cold are not alj 
ce. Elizabeth slew Essex ; the queen triumphed ; the 
woman died. 

There is good in ail. Let us show our faiih in it. 
When the lazy whme of the mendicant jars upon your 
ears, think ot his untiided, unschooled childhood; think 
that his lean cheeks never knew the baby roundness 
of content that oars have worn ; that his eye knew 
no youth of fire ; no manhood of expectancy. Pity, 
help, teach him. When you see the trader, without 
any pride of vocation, seeking how he can best cheat 
you, and degrade himself, glance into the room be- 
hind his shop and see there his pale wife and thin 
children, and think how cheerfully he meets that cir- 
cle in the only hour he has out of the twenty-four. 
Pity his narrowness of mind, his want of reliance up- 
on the God of good ; but remember there has been 
Greeshams, and Heriots, and Whittingtons and 
remember, too, that in our happy land there are thou- 
sands of almshouses, built by the mercantile trade 
alone, and when you are discontented with the great 
and murmur repiningly of Marvel in his hiding place, 
or Milton in his hiding place, turn in justice to the 
good among the great. Read how John of Lancasler 
loved Chaucer and sheltered Wicliff. There have 
been Burkes as well as Walpoles. Russell remember 
ed Banim's widow, and Peel forgot not Hayden. 

Once more, believe that ih every class there is good, 
in eyery man, good — that in the highest and most 
tempted, as well as in the lowest, there is often a 
higher nobility than that of rank. Pericles and Alex- 
ander had great but different virtues, and although the 
refinement of the one may have resulted in effemina- 
cy, and the hardihood of the other in brutality, we 
ought to pause ere we condemn where we should all 
have fallen. 

Look only for the good. It will make you welcome 
everywhere, and everywhere it will make you an in- 
strument to good. The lantern of Diogenes is a poor 
guide when compared with the light God hath set in 
the heavens — a light shining into the solitary cottage 
and the squalid alley, where the children of many 
vices are hourly exchanging deeds of kindness — ^a 
light shining into the rooms of dingy warehousemen 
and thrifty clerks, whose hard labors and boarded 
coins are for wife and child and friend — shining into 
prison and workhouse ; where sin and sorrow glim- 
mer with sad eyes through rusty bars into distant 
homes and mourning hearths — shining through, hea- 
vy curtains and round sumptuous tables ; where the 
heart throbs audibly through velvet mantle and sil- 
ken vest, aind where eye meets eye with affection and 
sympathy — shining everywhere upon God's creatures, 
and with its broad beams lighting up a virtue where- 
ever it falls ; and telling the proud, the wr6nged, the 
merdiess, or the despairing, that there is "good in all." 



THS STRXSAM OF lilFS. 

A Poem. 

BT MISS SUSAIf 8. HAZARD, OF OaANGE COUNTY. 

Enchanting beauty robed the holy spot, 
Twilight like a grieved spirit ere it wings 
its flight back to the shores of mystery, 
Had wept itself away ; and links from night's 
Dense sable chain had sever 'd one by one. 
The night-bird's plaintive notes had died at birth 
Of day. Sun's earliest rays kissed nature's robe 
And sipped from fount of dew the nectar ot 
The morn. Soft music, e'en like echo's from 
The spirit land, joined its sweet notes of joy 
With zephyrs wild that tanned this gladsome spot. 
Oay flowers of a thousand gorgeous hues 
And beautiful as tints of Oriental sky, 
Fragrant as soft ambrosial breezes borne 
From far off isles of sea : ah ! choicest gems 
Tiiey were ; the brightest mortal hand could gull 
From Flora's bower ; e'en such as these in wild 
Profusion decked this woodland dell ; 
And anthems like to those that linger round 
The plains of Paradise, and burst upon 
Etl\ereal air, from countless winged ones 
Came forth. Ah ! nature ne'er had clad a spot 
With beauty rare as this ; but then methinks 
'Twere not in vain : well might she mantle all 
Around with joy, and o'er each living thing 
Her brightest halo throw : for in the midst 
A tiny thing had birth, whose infant waves, 
Pure as the wine the golden goblet bears, 
Moved noiselessly on : and as o'er pebbled bed 
It traced its way, anotner trembling string 
On Heaven's unceasing lyre waf touched, and soft 
Seraphic voices hailed its onward flight ; 
And winds of heaven proclaimed in awful tones' 
Immortal na.aia : 

" I%e Stream of Ufe." 

On the brink of that stream where beauty was teeming, 
Where angels were watching its windings along. 
Where the sunlight of heaven in glory was gleaming 
And the winds that were passing were laden with song 

In all Us artless beauty there. 

Like flower from Eden strayed. 

While zephyrs stirred his golden hair, 

Bright sunbeams o'er him played, 
A cherub boy beside the streamlet's brink 
In all the artlessness ot youth had cull'd 
The brightest, rarest gems that e'er did deck 
His woodland home, and in profusion wild, 
As holy boon well fitting one so pure, 
Had strewed them o'er the silver waves . 

Sportive and glad as summer breeze, 
' Pure firom its sky-bom home, 

Wild as the music of the trees, 

JBright as the dancing foam, 

Pure as a gem from Paradise 

E're aught of dim it knew, 

Or like some flowret of the^kies, 

Of mild celestial hue. 
Art thou, oh ! child ; fit emblem of the first 
Faint waves that gurgle from this holy stream ; 
Thine own pure heart, where sin and strife as yet 
Have entered not, are like the crystal drops 
Of yonder busy waters in their course. 

I marked the stream as it onward fled 

In beauty o'er its pebbled bed ; 

I marked fond childhood by its side, 

I marked its waters spreading wide 

As youth increased in years ; 

I saw its tributary streams 

At first partake of childhood's dreams ; 

I saw each passion in its turn 

Which loves in boyhood's breast to bum : 

I saw his hopes and fears. 

And then I marked the waters change : 

Far more exalted was their range :— 

Manhood approached, with each desire 

That rankles like an inward fire 

Within his breast. 

They changed again--old age was there, » 

And all that once seemed bright and fair, 

That ceuld by mortal one be given, 

Was lost in view of yonder heaven 

And endless rest. 
Bright went the dancing waters on ; and each 
Wild wave by his kindred wave seemed breathing notes 
Of holy song, and echoes, borne by winds 
From spirit land, seemed lingering round. 
When from the parent mass of waters came 
A stream, pure like to those that gurgle round 
The throne eternal. 

I knew by each mild and gentle wave, 
I knew by the joyous song, 
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I knew by the smiles the wild flowers gava 
As It wotmd its way along. 
That Innocence must be. the name it bore ; 
But ecc it far o'er fairy spot of earth 
Had passed, stiU other streams, all guided by 
A hand unseen, had joined their daneing iwr^ 
With that first one, which like some fledging yottng, 
Had dared from parent nest to yentlxre forui. 

Mirthfnlness joined in the buay train 
As it wended its way orer mountain and plain, 
And as each silrer wave threw a smile to tlM boy, 
It gladdened his heart with a holy joy. 
Gentleness mingled her waters thexi^ 
Then mirthfulness ceased her noisy din, 
As she touched with her wand the busy si 
Its wares were as still as a pale one's dream : 
And each flowret there where feasts the bea 
With each yine-olad bower and eaohleafy tiM, 
With the spirits that lingered amidst thespxay, 
Seemed whispering low, like the dying day,— 
'- Oh ! child of the stream, we would hare thee come 
And dwell by the brink ei our own glad home," 
But low to the echo he whispered, " Depart ! 
The spot where I dwell is the home of my heart ; 
Yet I know that thou art both teight and tair^ 
But I hear a low murmur that bida me beware ; 
And it comes from a riU that is gurgUng njsar. 
Whose waters are ealled the dark watiars of Fear." 

I marked the boy ; while he was speakiiv 

Manhood o'er his brow seemed breaking, 

Childish thoughts he seemed dispelling, • 

Hope within his breast waa dwellUig, 

Sometimes bright with thoughts of heavan, 

Then with ruder passions riyen. 
The clustering stars of heayen, like costly gwna 
That deck the brare one's coronet, threw soft 
Their meUow light o'er earth. 'Twas husk of night ; 
Life's busy stream moyed on, but boyhood sls^ ; 
Bright flowers were his couch, the broad expanse 
Of heayen the drapery of his bed : he slept ! 
The last fond Unk was broke in twain, whieh hound - 
Him fast to childhood's yeats. 

Th'e mom was up again, the dewy mom 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 

Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 
. And liying as if earth contained no tomb. 
He woke ! each spot of earth, the bus? stream,— 
All, all had changed ; e'en he himself had changed. 
He salt him down ; the morning aephyrs fanned 
His brow, and tossed aside his darkened looks ; 
I saw him earnest watch each winding of 
The stream, each dancing waye, and listen to 
The low, sweet tones of music which they bore ; 
An inward something seemed to stir his soul's 
Deep fount : his dark eye flashed, then slowly moyed 
His lips,^ as if communion sweet he held 
With some bright spirit near ; and then I heard 
The tones he breathed : . , . 

" Spirit of my waking hours, 

Spirit from celestial bowers. 

Tell me whence this deep emotion, 

Tell me whence this wild commotion, 

Ttll me why I long to be 

Monarch of the earth and sea, 

Name the passion then from hoaren, 

Tell, oh ! tell me why 'twas given." 
'' Watch thou the stream," the spirit answered : " is 
It not of thee an emblem, child of earth ? 
\ And see'sl^thou not the gurgling waters of 
Ambition, dancing, waiting not for time 
Nor tide ? ah that wild passion in thy breast 
Is same by name. 

" The laurel it wreathes for the brow of the braye. 

It lays the warrior low in hisgrare, 

It climbs to the topmost tower of fame, 

It yields its all for a crown— for a name ; 

It gamers the gold f^om ocean's bed, 

It dwells with the liying,-»-it shrinks from the dead." 
The «pirit scarce its tale had ceased to tell, 
When still another from the mighty mass 
Went forth, and mingled turlnd watam wtth 
Ambition's silyer wares ; 'twas that dark stream 
That winds so fearless 'long the path otman. 

'Tis found at the bridal, 'tis found at the grave, 
* 'Tis found with the timid, >tU found with the bi»ye, 

'Tis found with the humble, to all it is giyen. 

Its throne is the earth,— it dwells not in heayen. 
'Twas Disappointment's darksome stream ; long yeavs 
Stole by and left their impress bold upon 
The wanderer's brow ; yet with unwearied tread 
He onward pressed ; but ever and anon, 
Would slake his thirst from Hope's bright riU. 
He saw each tributary in its turn 
From '' Stream of Life" go forth ; like soma mde UBst 
From the desert hi own, which poisons allaimaid 
And makes the brightoKt, pajreat thinga o£ eyrtlt 
Wither and fade and die ; so Simr oain^: 
Thon followed Truth— the darkened waters a'an 



As if by hand of maf^ic they wer% moyed. 
Alsumed a p ^tm form. 

I saw the angel ones descending, 

Heard their notes of music blending 

With the stiUy air; 

Saw them bear their crowns of brightneas, 

Saw them cast their robes of whiteness 

To the wayes so fair. 
And then came Discord : like some yile one from 
The realm where datkneas reigns supreme ; bladk w«ra 
Its waves, and shapes unholy danced upon 
Its liquid spray : tnen side by side, like brotherhood 
Came selfishness and grim Distrust ; but soft 
Like gentle breathing of some cradled one. 
Like Inoense firom some holy shrine, or like 
The dews of morn that freshen each loved flower, 
• Came still o'er pebbled bed the gentle stream 
Of Love. Its hallowed waters peace restored ; 
Bright ones linger'd on its banks and all 
Was hushed to solemn silence there ; no leil 
Nor vine was stirred ; the chirping bird was mute. 
And all things round seemed wrapt in slumber notr. 
There, murtag, o'er the past, the pilgrim sat. 
Old age had dimmed the lustre of his eye. 
Had checked his sprightly tread and o'er his brow 
Had soattered silver locks, and bnay thoughts 
Seemed swelling in his breast. I saw the stream 
Whose waters swiftly glided 'neathhis feet, 
Yield other and still other busy streams, 
The turbid waters of Remorse sent forth 
Their chilly spray and damped the old man'a brow ; * 
1 heard him heave a bitter sigh, I heard 
Him whisper low,— 

" Earth, I have loved thy bright abode. 

Have traced life's waters as th«y flowed, 

Have plueked the flowers bright and fair 

That blossomed, faded, withere'd there ; 

But ah ! Remorse is on my brow, 

I hear its busy waters now ! 

Father, ftrom thy throne of light, 

From the land where all is bright, 

Send some messenger of peace. 

Let my weary wanderings cease, 

Cleanse and purify my heart. 

Take me where thou ever art." 
And then the smaU, still stream of Faith brake fiwth ; 
Its gentle murmurings cheered the old man's soul ; 
And calm delight, like that which sits upon 
An angel's brow, lit up his care-worn face ; 
Sweet thoughts of heaven o'er him came 
Alld bright the pathway seemed. 

I saw the spirit hovering round, 

I heard the sweet, melodious sound. 

Of winged ones in the skies : 

, I saw the waters gaih'ring fast, 

I saw the *' Stream of Life" had pasaad 

To streams of Paradise. 

I saw the Old ]yian crowned with glory, 

Heard him tell the lengthened story. 

Of his earthly woes. 

Saw him pluck immortal flowers, 

Saw him 'midst the heavenly bowers 

Where cesseless music flows. 



Book ISotxcts^. 

The Logic ant> TTtilitit of Mathematics, with the bMt 
methods of instruotion explained and illustrated, by 
Charles Davies, LL. D., New York, A. S. Barpes & 
Co., 51 John Street. 

Here is a book that is refreshing to read.- Oomiagf ai 
it does firom the prolific, yet, vigorous pen of Prof. DaylM 
we could expect nothing short of a rare treat. It ia a 
work that should be read not only by every teacher, but 
by AU( ifho would become dear and precise in the ai» of 
lauguaga. Among the great mass of pnblio teaohen and 
speakers in general, how few, comparatiTeiy, ea&eoni- 
mand attention by the clearness and force wtth whtok 
their ideas are communicated. A want of point and 
mietbod in commauicatrng instruction, is one of the pre- 
vailing sins of onr public instructors, and especially of 
Common School teachers. A careCul perusal of the 
work before us can but be. productive of the ha|K>i«^ ^^ 
suits, in improving this power of cornmnaioations, and 
we cordially commend it to the attention of every teaeh- 
et in the land. 

Aside from ita merits in this respect it reveals that, in 
wbioh too many of our teachers are sadly wanting, the 
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best method of presenting the various departments of 
Madiematioal science to the young. The mechanioal ez- 
eeutioii of the work fully sustains the high reputation o 
the enterprising and gentlemanly pnhlishen. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. also publish " The elements o 
Brawijug," in two par|8» embracing ezeFoisee for the Slate 
and Btaok-Board, by John Clark, edited by D. M. Reese, 
M. B. Lli. B. This little yolume is filled with examples 
so rimple, and yet so progressive, that any teacher who 
ran hold the chalk or the pencil, can introduce the in- 
teresting and useful branch of which it treats into his 
sehool, thus relieving his labors from much of that tedium 
which otherwise would oharatterise them. 

We shall notice other publications of this House in our 
next. 

Thx Bible and Civil Govirmm knt : In a course of Lec- 
tures. By J. M. Mathews, D. B., New Tork. Robert 
Carter dt Brothers, 285 Broadway, 1850. 
W« have perused this work with the highest interest 
ndplearare. Its leading object is to show the indissolu- 
ble eonnaetion which exists between an enlightened civil 
government and the religion of the Bible. With this 
Tiew the institutions of Moses are shown to have been in 
their spirit, the pioneers and harbingers of modem repre- 
sentative Bepuhliean governments, based upon the Sov- 
reign^ of the people. The provisions made by the in- 
spired law-giver of the Hebrews, for the physical, Intel - 
lectaal and moral culture of the people are examined and 
eritiOdBy and ably analyied i and the broad foundation ot 
oar prosperity and contioual welfare as a nation, shown 
to rest upon the adamantine rock of Christianity. We 
had intended to subjoin' a brief extract ^rom this in- 
teresting work ; but have to regret that the demtftid- 
upon oar columns, preclude us from drawing at this time 
upon its instraetlve pages; 

We eheerfully recommend the work to parents and 
teachers, as well as to Trusteed of the several Bistrict 
libraries. 

ThB iLLVarSATED AwSBIOAN LiBRATRT.— Z/i/^ ^f ^^^• 

PrancU Marion^ by W. Oil nort Ntmm*. Eiq. ; Li t 
of Ct^piL John Smiik^ by W» Gdmore iSimms, Eisq ; 
JAft of Qen. I$>ael Puinam^ by Wil iam Cutler ; 
Lift of Benjamin^ Franklin, by O. S HolUy : Life 
9f QtrvrL LaFayetU, by WiXUam Cutler; Lift o] 
Otn, NeUhanid Oreene, by fV, Gilmore Si'^ma, 
Eij. ; Biographical S3cetche$ of the Signen of' the 
Declaration of Independence, by J. Loasing ; Jnci- 
deni in AmertcanHittory, by J. H'. Barber, 
This excellent and instructive series of Amejloan Bio- 
graphieal and Historical sketches is from the press oi 
Geonse F. Coolodge & Brother, New Tork. The work> 
aze beantifiiUy executed, and illustrated by a rich variety 
Ulnstratiomi and portiaits of the distinguished chieftains 
of the Berolntion. And they comprise a vast amount ot 
interesting and valuable matter, such as every child in 
the oountry should be familiar with. We should be glad 
to see them in every Bistrict and Family Library, as we 
are satislled tfaeyivill powerfully tend to foster and nour- 
ish a spirit of enlightened patriotism, and to perpetuate 
the memory of the great Apostles of Liberty. 



The following Statement of the vote in the several 
Cnnoties of the State, for and against the Repf al of 
the Free Sehool Law, is derived from the official re- 
turns to the Secretary of State's Office : 

For Repeal Against Repeal Majority 
of the New for 

School Law. RepeaL 



Repeal 

of the New; 
School Law. 



Mi^ovitj 
against 
Repekl. . 



" As surely as God is good, so surely there is no 
such thing as necessary evil. For, by the religious 
miod, siciuiess and pain and death are not to be ac- 
counted evils. Moral evils are of our own making; 
and undoubtedly the greater part of them may be 
prevented." — Id, 
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It hence appears that oxygen is an element ^n air, 
earth and water, exiaiing abundantly in solid, liquid 
and aerial forms. In t|ie whole it con^stitntes nearly 
half our globe. It is, of course, the most abundant 
element in the maierial world. It is also the most 
important agent in producing changes in matter essen- 
tiai to human existence. It is very appropriately 
called vital air, as neither animal life nor any life can 
fzist without it. It is no less essantial to oombusiion 
than to lile. It also aeis vithgii»i energy upon met- 
als a«d other 8oli4 subsianoes. In this action it pro- 
duces three very large and very important classes of 
bodies^oxydes, acids and salts. Iron rust is the ox- 
yde of iron ; the dross of lead, oxyde of lead ; burnt 
lime, the oxyde of calcium ; pure potash, the oxyde of 
poiassam ; pore soda, the oxyde of sodium ; silex or; 

. flint, the oxyde of silicium. The combination of one- 
part oxygen and four of nitrogen oonstittttes the at: 
mosphere ; three parts oxygen and one nitrogen form; 
nitric acid, aquirfbrtis. Combined with other substan-! 
oes, it forms nnnerous acids. Saltpetre is the nitrate 
of potash. The large quantity of oxygen it seceires; 
from the nitric adds fits it for a material in gnopow-; 
4er--* giving to that powerful agent its principal: 

' power. 

A plate, tumbler and scrap of paper, with a Htile 
water, will enable any teacher or parent to perform 
an experiment on oxygen equally simple, instructive 
and interesting. In a deep ]^ate pour some water. 
On the water place a scrap of thick paper, fieee of 
cork, or other light substance , on that another piece 
of paper or cotton moistened with oil. On lighting 
the paper or cotton, place over it a large empty turn- 
• bier. The combustion continues for a few seconds, 
and when It is extinguished the water occupies about 
one fifth of the space in the tumbler, showing the ne- 
cessity of oxygen for combustion, and that it consti- 
tutes about one fiftfi the air we breathe. What man, 
woman, or child would not like to be familiarly ac- 
quainted with an element so abundant and agent so 
active as oxygen, especially when such an acquaintance 
is equally simple, useful and delightful ? 

Ag^oaltnral Qeolog)rr-lVo. 3» 

BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 

Rocks are the oxydes of metals. Silex, the most 
abundant ingredient in rocks, mountains, and soil?, 
is the oxyde of silicium. This oxyde constitutes 
nearly one half of the solid matter of our globe. It is 
the principal element of quartz, in all its varieties, 
which are exceedingly numerous, and some of them 
very beautiful. Quartz is the only^ mineral found 
everywhere. Sand is pulverized quartz. Pebbles 
are fragments of quartz, rounded by attrition. Gun- 
flint is quartz, breaking with a conchoidal (shell like) 
fracture. Jasper is red quartz, with a fine compact 
textnre. Amethyst is purple quartz, frequently found 
in six-sided crystals, which is the common shape of 
quartz crystals in its different varieties. Agate is 
elottded quartz, m numerous yarieties,s«me of which 



are used for watch seals, finger rings^ breast- pins, and 
other ornaments. Cornelian is quartz ofa fine texture 
and ofa yellowiah red color. Chalcedony, blood- 
stone, catseye, and many other gems, are varieties 
of quartz, 

Most,perh9p8 all, the gems used in the breast-plate 
of Aaron, the high priest, were quartz of diflerent 
textures, colors, and hues. The precious stones pre- 
•tnted by the Queen of Sheba to the King of Israel 
were probably quartz. The stones mentioned in the 
Book of Revelations as forming the streets of the 
New Jerusalem, with all the gems referred to, were 
but varieties of the stones used for paving our streets, 
and of the earth moved to the ph>ttgh and (he hoe of 
the farmer, and of the dirt carted for filling our 
docks. 

Ihe coloring matter giving most of the bea^itilol 
hues to gems, and an endless variety ot colors to quartz, 
is the oxyde of iron. The oxyde of silicium and the 
oxyde of iron are henc^ united in this same most 
abandant rainerai in the world. 

Next to quartz, feldspar, or clay formed by the 
decomposition of feldi^ar, is the most . abundant ele • 
ment of soils. This, too, is eompoaed of seveiml 
oxydes of metals in clieniicai combination. Feildsgar 
is also very extenaiveiy nnited with quartz in the ioo-- 
mation of rocks, not by chemical cembinaiionj but 
mechanical i^ixture. The feldspar and the quartz 
can be separated by the hammer. Not so with the 
oxygen and silicium, forming silex. . Chemical agency 
alone can separate chemical combinations.. Sueh 
combinaUons in rooks, soils, and other mineral bodies, 
are exceedingly numerous, complicated, and delicate. 
The most' common stone that meets the eye in any 
part of the world is composed of two oxydes. The 
oxygen and the metals are each united by chemical 
afiinity, and then the two oxydes are again combined 
by the same^kgency to form a "common stone,** evi- 
dently worthy of more respect than it commonly 
receives. 

An experiment: Pour upon a little peartash in « 
tumbler some strong vinegar. An effervescence will 
follow, producing carbonic acid. A burning candle 
immersed will be extinguished, showing that car- 
bonic acid is fatal to combustion. It is equally so 
to life. 

"There can be no health, no soundness in the state 
till government shall regard the moral improvement 
of the people as its first great dtity. The same rerne* 
dy is required for the rich and for the poor. Religion 
ought to be so blended ^ith the whole eourse of in- 
struction, tliat its doctrine and precepts should indeed 
''drop as the rain, and distil as the dew, as the small 
'^rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers upon 
the grass.'' The young plants would Chen imbibe tt, 
and the heart and intellect assimilate it with titeir 
growth. We are in a great degree what our inatitu- 
tions made us. Gracious God ! were those institu- 
tions adapted to thy will and word — were we b«t 
broken in from childhood to thy easy yoke— were we 
but carefully instructed to believe and obey — ^in that 
obedience and belief we should surely find our tempo- 
ral welfare and our eternal happiness. — SouUiey. 
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Ihtttes mnA B«ipoiMtlillttM Of PamaU In 
Sklmostlen of Ukelr OlUlflren. 

An Address delivered before the Washington Countf 

Teuchers Institute, 

By W. F. PHELPS. 

[Publiali«d bj requMt of the State Non&ftl Sehool.] 

Ladies akd Gentlsm&n.— What is eii«cfttk>n ? 

wliat are its objects ? and through whose agency are 

those objecta to be accomplished ] 

These aie qaestioos of the most momentoua interest 
to ail : for education is the great idea^ihe great end 
as it should be the grtat oim of human tife. 

But what is education ? The wild Indian wil Iteil us^ 
that it 10 that which enables him— 

'> To ebase o'er hUUthe mouataiii roe, 
i\nd follow in the otter's track;" 

to search out 4he fleet deer and the buffalo from their 
forest faatoeflses ; to go forth una wed » to the bloody 
strife, speeding on its unerring mission of death the 
poisoned arrow; and when the terrible contest is 
ended, to torture away with the most refined cruelty, 
the lives of his unhappy and deyoted captives. He 
will tell us, that education means the skill requisite to 
ioatch in greatest profusion the reeking scalps from the 
heads or his conquered and fallen foes. It possesses 
•in his miod a mere physical significance beyond which 
his roving thought can scaicely wander. 

"> His soul provd seienoe nsver taugki to itrsy 
Far aa the solar walk or milky way ; 
Yet, simple ikatare to his hope has given ; 
BayoBd the elond-top't Idll a hunUer heaven, 
8<mie safer world in depths of woo<Js embraced, 
8om« happier Islaad in the wat'ry waste, 
Whia« slaves once more their native land behold 
No fiends torment, no christians thirst for gold. 
To U eontanVs his naiiual desire ; 
He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire, 
B«t thinks admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear Urn company." 

Tbe eonfliet therefore, and the chase, constitute the 
gieat school of the Indian, and the object of edocation 
with him, is, to give the energy, strength, and skill 
wilh which to come off conqneror from these hard 
fbngiit fields. Its ultimate end is the possession of 
bsticr banting grounds hi a fairer clime, to which he 
Mpects the Great Spirit will call him at last, when he 
shall have slain his last bu&lo and bravely fought his 
last batUe. 

But what is education ? We have just seen that 
with the red man it is mere pkffHcal deoelopment. 
Let us torn to the pale &ce,therefore,aBdget his answer. 
With many of this class, it is a kind of necessary evil 
--a burdensome expense, a shaving machine which is 
put up wherever a useless spot of earth can be found, 
and which a miserable set of lazy pedagogues are em- 
ployed to turn, in order to grind the faces of the poor ! 
With another class a grade higher in the scale of civili- 
zatioDx education means a. sufficiency of learning, to 
eaaUe an individual ''to get along eomfortabiy through 
liie world ;" to shield him from the craft and cunning 
of the dishonest ; to assist him in counting his perish- 
ii|g gcAd and securing it safely till the time of need. 
ThM iB the cJaas to which the poet was talkmg whan 



' A Ultla Isamiiig is * daafsieas thing. 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring.' 



These persons reject tbe idea of dsvsloptment and 
degrade the an of education to tbe level ot 3 mere 
mechanical trade iond their confiding children tostnpid 
appreoilces upon whom some how or other* by fair 
means or foul» the pedagogue as master tradesmen is 
to impross prot>»r notions of the huodicrnft they are to 
follow in^life. Compared with many an nntutotvd 
Indian, how docs this olass stand in the scale of being 1 
He, recognizing the great law of development,^ as 
applied to his physical naturcj acts in acoordanoe with 
its teachings, and trains his body up to the highest > 
piteh of endurance. Avoiding the indulgence of all ^ 
those excesses which weaken and destroy it, like the 
tall erect oak in his native wilds, he lives to a ripe old 
age, and trusting to the 'brave deeds he has done for 
his safety in the future, goes to his rest at last, 

'' As one who wraps the d<aP«ry of ^^ eouch about him 
And lies down to pleasant dreams/ ' 

But with the class just referred to, even the teachings 
of nature are disregarded. Miserable, ill- ventilated, 
contracted, schooUhouses are placed on the blspk 
point.of some hill side, and into these, are crowded 
for six long hours of the weary day, from two to 
five score of children, who, upon" Brobdinag" bench- 
es, with poor books, or no books, or other means 
of improvement, are to be educated by the cheap- 
est, because the mast incompetent teacher that 
prowls about the neighbourhood, seeking how many 
ImmorUl minds he may defraud of their birthright ! 

These precious facilities being snpplifd, the pafent 
folds his arms in self-satislkction as thongfa Ins all 
were done. If his children are committing to memory 
a few mechanical rules, if they are « learning to write 
a fur hand," if they get but occaoionaily flogged, in 
short, if he " hears no complaint,'* he flatters hhnsetf 
that all is well, and that his offtpring are surely ful- 
filling—as very tmly they are— Aw idea of education. 

Where, I ask, in all candor and kindness, where do 
we find in this, the evidence of development, which 
even the poor Indiiin acknowledges and acts 
upon. On the contrary, how much do we see in the 
conduct of too many communities, to justify the asser- 
tion that instead even of physical education, they 
tolerate, and encourage, physical debilitation, that 
instead of directing the thoughts of the young to the 
contemplation of the sublime and beautiful forms with 
which the God of nature has bedecked the earth, they 
throw around them such impediments as tend but to 
check all growth of mind, and even to blunt the noble 
powers which it received from its bountiful Creator. 
Surely is this education ? and are these the lofly ends 
it proposes to accomplish ? But let us seek farther for 
a definition of this comprehensive term. 

If we could, on the 30th of August last, have trans- 
ported ourselves to a distant city, and at an early 
hour, could have suolled in the vicinity of its prison 
walls, our eyes would have been greeted by the spec 
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tacle of a large and excited multitude, coDgiegated 
around them. If we had eought for the cauae of this 
unusual state of thiugs, we should have been, told that 
a fellow being was about to be ezeeuted for the awful 
dime of murder ; and that this heterogeneous mass af 
hwnanity had assembled, i^ oider, if possible, to get 
a glimpse of the unhappy sufibrer, or at alt events, to 
catch at the earliest possible periofl, the narrative of 
every incident connected with the solemn and awful 
drama about to be enacted. Suppose by special favor, 
we are permitted to enter the arena and to behold in 
all its reality the moumfnl tragedy. The prisoner is 
a man just in life's full vigor. His countenance bears 
upon itself the impress o( intelligence but is beclouded 
with a mingled look of guilt, agony {ind despair, as if 
conscious that some awful deed had been done. He 
is arrayed in a suit of black, and with a firm yet com- 
posed step, his hands pinioned behind him, he marches 
to that gibbet which is to be the theatre of his last 
agonies, antf the end of all life's woes. He has 
• reached the platform ; a black cap drawn over his 
face, closes forever from his mortal ytsion the light of 
the sun. A strap is passed around his feet, a rope 
about his neck, a moment of dread suspense ensues ; 
a spring is touched, he falls, and is soon in the cold 
embrace, of death. 

But let us enquire into the history of this guilty yet 
unfortunate man. We find him to be a teacher; a 
professor in the very college which some years before 
had conferred upon him the honors of graduation. 
He was somewhat distinguished for his attainments in 
literature and science. He had cultivated with Stu- 
dious care his intellectual nature ; he was possessed 
of a sound and vigorous body, and as many beUeyed, 
he was educated. The records of his youth, however, 
as they have reached us, tell of some things wanting. 
He had a violent and revengeful disposition. He had 
passions unsubdued, which on some occasions broke 
forth in severest storms, even to the eodangerment of 
the lives of others. It is also recorded of him, that 
scenes of cruelty and death were courted as pleasant 
pastimes, to the almost complete destruction of those 
finer sensibilities of his own nature, upon the proper 
cultivation of which, his safety and happiness so much 
depended. 

Can this then be the fruit of educatioi^ ? And is 
thie the inglorious end to whicli it leads its deluded 
votaries ? Does it invite the sons of men to its 
charming fields and flowery paths but to plunge them 
at last in an abyss of darkness ? Let us not be 
thus deceived. This man, though perhaps in some 
respects learned, was not educated^ in the true sense, 
of the term. He had fulfilled only two of the condi- 
tions necessary to this grand result, while the third 
the last and the /oreate^l was left neglected and alone. 
The moral nature, those principles of justice, bene- 
volence, kindness, and humanity, so indispensable to 
the security, peace and happiness of all, by him were 
left uncultivated. «'Mene, mene, tekel upharsin" 
was the hand writing which the eye of his conscience. 



as he reviewed the past, must have beheld in letters of 
fire inscribed on the walla of ^ gloomy dungeon. 

Ladiee and gentlemeriy parente, teachers, what is 
education 7 

Some time back m the preceding century, there 
resided in the county of Westmoreland and state of 
Virginia, a very respectable and wealthy family. One 
of this family, a son, very early displayed a great 
fondness equally for athletic exercises and the acquire- 
ment of knowledge. During the tender period oi 
infancy and childhood, he was trained under the eye 
of one of the best,and most judicious of mothers. The 
utmost care was taken with his intellectual culture, 
and he was allowed to gratify in the fullest extent his 
laste for sportive and invigorating exercises. While 
progressing, however, in his studies, and while waxing 
strong in body, his higher faculties were cultivated 
with all that affectionate assiduity which a mother 
alone can exercise, and thus was developing in all the 
beauty of harmony, the physical, intellectttal, and 
moral being. Time passed away, and this promising 
boy, " who could not tell a lie," became a man. One 
of those exigencies which so of^en arise in a new set- 
tlement, amidst treacherous and' savage foes, required 
the services of one possessed of strong nerve, undoubt- 
ed courage, calm judgment and strict integrity. This 
young man, whom you have before this recognised as * 
Washington, is the individual for the crisis, because 
he is educated. With a well stored, well disciplined, 
practical mind, in a strong and sinewy physical frame, 
and, more than this, possessed of, and governed in all 
his acts, by the strictest sense of right, and the keen- 
est perceptions of justice and humanity, he is preemir 
nently fitted for any post of trial and responsibility. In 
the midst of winter, therefore, with a mere handful of 
followers, he penetrates the forest of a merciless ene- 
my, fords threatening streams, crosses mountains, 
and, after discharging the delicate trusts reposed in 
him, returns to receive the congratulations of his coun- 
trymen. But still more important labors await him. 
His honesty, courage, firmness, energy and patriotism 
raise him from honor to honor, until he is placed at 
the head of that army which is to rescue a whole land 
from bondage. 

But we will not further rehearse the story of his 
fame, for it is, or at least ought to be, familiar to every 
child of the country he sayed. We simply choose him 
as one of the happiest examples of an educated man. 
We allude thus briefly and ha&tiiy to his early history 
only to make more apparent the comprehensiveness of 
the term education ; and from the instructive lesson 
which that history teacnes, we are enabled to gather 
the following as its true definition— that 

It is both a science and art. As a science, it in- 
vestigates the lau>9 of the physical, mental and moral 
development of man. As an art, it applies tho9e 
laws to the cuttioation and perfection of his threefold 
nature. 

It is to education a^ an art that we propose at pre 
sent to call your attention, having on a prerious oeea- 
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sioii discussed some of the laws wbieh we conceive to 
preside over and govern the development of the hu- 
man being. Allow us, then, to say that the agents 
employed in the application of these laws must be- 
first, the Parent ; second, the Teacher ; and third, the 
individaal himself. 

Of these three agencies we mast regard the parent 
as by far the most responsible ; because 

First, flii is the natural protector and guardian 
0/ the child, bound to it by aU the ties of interest 
and affection that can link man with man. 

Secondly, Because his influence is exerted at a time 
when the individual is most susceptible of impres- 
siansy and when those impressions are most endur-' 
ing. 

Thirdly, Because that influence is most powerfully 
exerted, and 

Foarthly, Because longest exerted. 

To parents^ then, we tarn and ask^ in view of the 
tnie nature of ediication,*having its great objects clear- 
ly befoie ns, lor what are y«tt responsible? 

We ansfwer, in the first place, generally — Fitr all 
the flrst and m^fst tasting impressiohs that the mind 
of childk^d receives. To yon it is given to impart to 
the character its first im poises, to stamp upon it sen- 
timeots of kindness, of parity and of love ; to impress 
upon it the elements of knowledge; to encourage 
that spirit of eoquiry, which in the disabused state of 
the human soul is tnseparabie from its existence, and 
which, if Douriahed and gratified, constitates its feli- 
dty and glory. Mark that little being just able to lisp 
its first accents, and see with what eagemesa he 
presses his simple inquiries. Notice how his eye 
sparkles and his countenance beams with- delight as 
he hstens to the answers prompted by tenderness and 
dieetioa: What are these but the first aspirations of 
the immortal mind atter that truth which alone can 
be its aliment atfd support! What is this but the first 
dawning of that inquiring spirit which made & Bacon 
immortal, and which gave to Newton a dweUing place 
among the stars forever ! And yet how often is this 
thirst for knowledge, this inquisitive spirit of childhood, 
met by those who, above all others, are bound to en- 
courage and gratify it. Alas ! with coldness, neglect 
and even with rebuke. The innocent and anxious in- 
quirer afler truth, is often virtually taught that this 
bright world, enrobed in sublimity and beauty, must 
remain to him a sealed book ; that when he imploring- 
ly " asks for the bread of life he in unkind return can 
reeeive nothing but stones," To a mind which has not 
been abused the acquisition of knowledge can never be 
dry or irksome ; for ii is only in its pursuit that it finds 
its legitimate aliment. The sentiment, theivfore, to 
the effect that the^' dull urchin, with satchel in hand, 
plods his unwilling way to school,' would find no re- 
sponse from the young, did parents but do their duty. 
If knowledge be presented understandingly, it will be 
attractive — an appetite for it will be formed — and that 
appetite wMl seek its own gratification. Parents, 
ehsck not then that spirit which prompts to the aaklng 



of a thousand questions, simple and<^roubleBome even 
though they be. Remember that the great deeds for 
you to do on earth are, to educate yourselves and the 
little fiock that are around your itearth-stone, and to 
assist in opening the portals of knowledge and wisdom 
to all who are of your self-same heritage. 

Secondly — We affirm that parents are responsible 
for the bodily health of their children. How many 
are sent from the paternal roof to the school with 
bodies weakened and debilitated by those diseases 
which are engendered by the misdh'ected aflfection of 
parents and guardians, in pampering their appetites 
with that which they now 'roll as a sweet morsel un- 
der the tongue,' out which at the last *mustbite like a 
a serpent and' sting like an adder.' 

Thirdly — They are responsible for the social habits 
formed by the young. Where can the foundation of 
those habits of order of cleanliness, respect for supe- 
riors, kinduesB towards equals and inferiors and sym- 
pathy' for the unfortunate be so well laid as around * 
that fireside where the fondest affections of childhood 
ever love to linger .' Could parents but know how the 
home training of their children is made manifest in the 
school room to the searching eye of the faithful teacher 
it might cost thetn many a moment of deep reflection, 
and perhaps of unayailing regret. As is too often the 
case, his care seems to extend only to the supply of 
theii physical wants ; to the adornment of their decay- 
ing bodies ; to heaping up for them the gold which 
perishes ; leo^ving out of view those ** durable riches 
wluch neither moth nor rust can corrupt, and which 
thieves can not break through and steal." 

Fourthly — They are responsible for a proper de- 
gree of literary attainment in the child before he is 
subjected to the influences and associations of thp 
school-room. No child should^be sent to school untU 
he has the ability to reod fluently ; untU he has some 
notions of number; until he can write a readable 
hand ; and, in short, untU his habits of study and of 
thought are, at feast in some degree, formed; unless 
the ignorance or eitreme poverty of the parent would 
in that case entirely preclude him from partaking of 
the inestimable blessings that knowledge confers. The 
idea that the teachers of our common schools can 
rightly form the first habits of study ; that they can 
gi^e to the young mind all that care and attention so 
necessary at the commencement of its educational 
course, while, at the same time, they are entrusted 
with the instruction of from forty to one hundred 
pupils, in all the branches of a course extending from 
**A" to "Algebra," is too absurd for a reflecting 
parent to tolerate for a moment. The great numbers 
usually congregated within the walls of a school-room 
utterly preclude the possibility of giving to mdividual 
minds that assistance and direction so essential to the 
pupil just learning to use his faculties. But, on the 
contrary, the limited number in the household of those 
who need this special care, greatly facilitates the per- 
formance of the duty by parents, and may we not 
say^preatly enhances his obligations to perform it. 
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Fifthly — Th9 parent it responsible in the veru high- 
eei degree fer ih^ moral training of the Yofing, 
Thw ift BO, beoause they are Unkfd to him ^y indissolu- 
b)e bonds, and because they are hie,only to traio upm 
the way they should go. He should noti therefore, 
Bend ihein to the school until some foundation at least 
is laid upon which the teacher may aid him in building 
the superstracture of a harmonious, upright and even 
religieue charaeter. Many of the children sent to 
ouf public sehools, there learn for theirs/ time the 
simpla lesson of obedience^ which is the Jlret that the 
teachings of the nureery ought to inculcate. How 
came George Washington to utter thto sublime senti* 
ment— " Father.you know I cannot tel 1 a lie,"? Who 
gave him Ms first ideas of justice Who awakened 
within him the still small voice of conscience 1 Who 
filled his soul with reverence for his Maker ? Who 
taught him the duty of prayer, so that among all the 
hardening associations and trying temptations of war, 
and amid all the horrors of the memorable winter at 
Valley Forge, he ceased not to call on the God of Bat- 
ties for that aid and support which no man could ren- 
der? Was all this left to the chance teachings of 
changing public ii^tructors 1 Was it entrusted to the 
caprices of his own childhood's nature ? No ; those 
lessons were impressed upon his mind and heart amid 
the sanctifying influences of home, and by the anxioas 
yet afeeiienate attentions of his own noble and gifted 
mother. Parente, Mother e^ go ye and do hke- 
teiee. 

Again — Farente are reeponsibU for all that can 
contribute to the proper echool education of the 
young. 

There is a city, not more than fifty miles distant, 
which is sometimes called the * dome city/ It has 
many well located, spacious, convenient and even gor- 
geous churches, with their numeroos spires, pointing 
heavenward, as if to direct the thoughts of erring man 
up to the abode of purity and bliss, which ie or ought 
' to be the ultimatum of his highest aspirations and hopes. 
These edifices are furnished, not only with everytliing 
that can contribute to the comfort and convenienoe, 
but also all that can gratify the eye or please the fancy 
of those who go up thither to worship the great God. 
, The floors are covered over with rich carpets, the pews 
constructed with reference tn the utmnst ease of the 
occupants, furnished with soft cushions, and even with' 
carpeted footstools. Nothing is omitted in them which 
the sensitiveness even of an invalid could demand. 
' Beautiful chandeliers are suspended on all sides. The 
desks of the clergymen are decorated with whatever 
is appropriate and pleasing for the eye to gaze upon, 
while in yonder large organ there is slumbering a 
world of melody and heimony, which at the touch of 
man's fingers shall burst forth to ravish his senses, and 
lo rise up as sweet incense before the throne of the 
Eternal. In these beautiful structures our fathers and 
our mothers meet one day in each week for about 
thre^ hours, all told ; while for the remaining six days 
the doors are closed, and the costly furniture is care- 



fully secured against the corroding touch of damp aQi<t 
Bust, until the sabbath bell shall again summon toge* 
ther a band of worshippers. 

Now go with me to a low and filthy street — a street 
in which the pestilence at its last visitation made the 
saddest havoc. Look at that two-story briok build- 
ing, rusty, contracted and decaying. That is a echool- 
houee ! Within are three rooms in each story, and 
the other, high up under the roof, where the teacher 
is obliged to grope about, bent down much of the time 
at an angle of 45 degrees. The seats in this apart- 
ment, are, a portion of them backieBs, paintless and 
eushionless. The other furniture, what little remains, 
is of the same order. A skylight window answers for 
a^ventilator while the weather is fair ; but when storms 
are without, fresh air is at a premium. This is the 
primary department, i. e., it is the room in which 
the youngest, most tender pupils, say from three to 
^even years of age, are instructed or educated. ' Sur- 
rounded by all these rare attractions and elevating as- 
liociations, more than 100 children meet f^om day to 
day, to wear out the life of a patientand induslriouafe- 
male teacher. The rooms below this improve in the ra* 
tio of their descent towards the earth, thus falfilliag a 
certain Uw of nature,viz.,that " attraction is inversely 
as the square of the distance." These are the aooom- 
modationa given to from two to three hundred children 
for six hours during five days of the week, and snch 
are the associations which link themselves indiss&Ia- 
bly with their early school impressions! What glori' 
ous gymnasiume are they in which to exercise the 
physical, intellectual and moral powers of children ! ! 
Place these two views by the side of each other, 
and what do we gather from them 1 Why, in the first 
place, that for every $100 spent in ereetingt conemo- 
diously arranging, beautifying and rendering at- 
tractive the school-house, where tender children are 
aosembled for six hours daily, for 5 or 6 days in a 
tOeek, to be educated, about $4,000 are expended in 
magnificent churches in which their fathers and 
frtiothers meet twice one day in seven, fbr ohout one 
hour and a half I 

A single congregation that occupied, two years ago, 
in almost every respect, a commodious and elegant 
edifice, has recently completed another, at an expense 
^0,000. "YhiB \& one single case. Within two years, 
at the smallest calculation, $150,000 have been ex- 
pended in the improvement and erection of churchee in 
that city. There are now in process of erection, 
which will be completed within from one to two 
years, three churches at an additional cost of not leas 
than $150>000. Making in four years an expenditure 
of $800,000, on the single matter of cburches. The 
School Commissionefs within the past two years have 
erected one new school-house, at an expense of about 
$3000, which is utteriy unfit for the purposes designed, 
and they have improved, that is, added a story to, six 
of the old houses, at an eipense of $800 each, making 
about $5,000, for repairs, which with the $3000 forthe 
new house, gives $8|000 in two years ! One of the 
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ConuMBioiicfft infevmed me not long kinee that this 
wmM piaee their 8el»oltbaii«e« in hir ooder, for the 
|ireient> so that we can aafely my no more of conae- 
qtience will be expended for the coming Ave years. 
Place these figures together, $300,000 for churcbes in 
4 years and ^8,000 for school-houses in seven ye^rs. 
Three hundred thousand dollars for churches,! one 
balf of this for finery, ornaments and the comfort of 
grown men and women y three hours in a week, 
af^ainst $8,000 for the indiepensiblef to the proper 
training of tender childhood in the common schools 
of a single city for seven years. 

No one will uoderstand me as objecting to such 
houses as are suitable lo the high purposes of worship- 
ping an adorable Creator ! Let them be chaste, beau- 
tiful, commodious and comfortable, but at the same 
time he simple, without ostentation — even a similitude 
of that spirit which a Saviour has declared to be most 
acceptable in his sight. In this dark world of ours 
there are wants to be relieved, woes to be assuaged, 
tears to be wiped away. Besides there are thousands 
of deathless mmds perishing for lack of knowledge, 
while thousands more among those we pretend to feed 
are like the seven lean kine in the dream of Pharaoh. 
What might not thus be accomplitihed with a tithe of 
the sam now expended in our country for the mere 
gratification of a feeling of rivalry in this one matter? 

But my adopted city is not alone in her wild incon- 
sistency. Other examples can easily be found of a 
kindred character. Indeed the history of Albany in 
this respect is the history of almost every community, 
differing perhaps only as the ratio of their wealth may 
differ. 

Parents, the simple idea tee would press upon your 
attention is Ihat if you must be comfortably cared for 
en the Sabbath for three short hours, how much more 
d$ your tender, restless children need the same con- 
tideratioiit when for thirty or thirty stx hours per 
week they are confined to the narrow precincts of a 
school-house ! The bearing which the proper arrang- 
ments of such a hoose must have upon the actual pro- 
gress of a school can scarcely be over estimated. But 
we must waive an examination of this question, and 
leave it to your own judicious reflections. 

Once more. You are responsible for" the employ- 
ment of well qualified J devoted instructors in your 
sehaols. With how many is the price to be paid the 
great idea! If a man offers himself at a discount 
** he will certainly answer our purpose," says Mr. A. 
" Oar school is small in numbers-^our children are all 
young — and this man knows enough to instruct them 
thta winter." But know you not that the more tender 
the age, and the less the attainment, the greater skill, 
patience and untiring devotion are required at the 
hands of the teacher? I would rathor instruct this 
institate of 80 persons for one whole year, than a pri- 
mary school of 40 pupils for six months. This is so- 
ber fact. Experience in both has taught us which ot 
the two, taxes in the highest degree, the skHi, inge- 
anity and itrength ef the teacher. XiCt the advocates^ 



or rather env^eyert of cheap teaehen ponder this point 
well. The qeeation should not be how mueh doea he 
aak, hoi how well quaHjUed is he ? We moat not ex- 
pect our common schools to advance, or to reach that 
standard of excellenoe which is both desirable and at- 
tainable, until public opinion aad public action are re- 
veyaed in this particular. A well qualified teacher 
should, in the eye of the parent, be a "pearl of great 
price," and having been once found, should, at almost 
any reaaeaaMe aaonfice, he retainod, supported and 
encourged. 

Finally, may I crave your pardon for so long detain- 
ing you. Many thoughts more pres? upon us for ut- 
terance, but we must forego the temptation to dwell 
upon this subject further. Let us, however, conjure 
you, mothers, fathers, to give careful heed to every- 
thing that pertains to the education, and the conse- 
quent happiness and well being of your ofisprin'g. 
Write your pages on the book of life with glorious and 
ineffaceable characters, that ita records may not ap- 
pear as swift witnesses against you at that great bar of 
judgment to which every child of earth is surely tend- 
iag! 

"Write, mother, write! 
A n«w unspotted book of life before thee, 

Thine is the hand to trace upon its pagss 
The first few oharaoten, to live in glory, 

Or live in shame, through long, unending ages! 

Write, mother, write ! \ 

Thy handf though woman's, must not fafnt nor falter. 

The lot is on thee— nerve thee then witii care— 
A mother*s tracery time can never alter ] 

Be its first impress, then, the breath of prayer. 
Write, mother, write! 

Write, father, write! 
And write immortal actions for thy son ; 
Teach him that man forgets man's high dominion, 
Creeping on earth, leaving great deeds undone ; 
Write, father, write! 
Leave on his life-book a fond father's blessing, 
Te shield him *mid temptation, toll and sin, 
And he shall go to glory's field, possessing 
Strength to contend, and confidence to win. 
Write, fother. write ! 

Write, sister, write! 
Nay, shrink not, for a sister's love is holy ! ' 

write words the angels whisper in thine ears- 
No bud of sweet affection, howe'er lowly. 
But planted here will bloom ir after years. 
WiitOj sister, write! 
Something to cheer him, his rough way pursuing, 

For manhood's lot is sterner tur than our's ; 
He may not pause — he must be up and d^ing, 
Wnii&t thou sit idly, dreaming among flowers. 
Write, sister, write! 

Write, brother, write! 
Strike a bold blow upon those kindred pages— ' 

Write, shoulder to shoulder, brother, we will go ; 
Heart linked to heart, though wild the conflict rages, 
We will defy the battle and the foe. 
Write, brother, wrire ! 
We who have trodden boyhood's path together, 

Beneath the summer's sun and winter's sky, 
What matter if life brings us some foul weather, 
We may be stronger than adversity ! 
Write, brother, write ! 

Fellow immortal, write ! 
One God reigns in the heavens— there is no other— 

And all mankind aie brethren — ^thus 'tis spoken— 
And whoso aids a sorrowing, struggling brother, 

By kindly word or deed, or friendly tpken. 
Shall win the favor of our Heavenly Father, 

Who judges evil, and rewards the good, 
And who hath linked the race of man together. 

In one vast, universal brotherhood ! 

Fellow immortal, vrrite I" 
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ALBANY. J AJ^UARY, 1851. 



C^iuaificatlon of Vot«ri In School Dlitrlcta. 

Secretary's Office, ) 

Department of Common Schools. > 

Albany, Jan 1, 1851. S 

Any resident of a district of full age, and entitled 
to hold lands in this State, who ot0fi«, Atre«, tents or 
leases, (yerbally or otherwise, if for a less term than 
one year,) real estate which i^ taxable in the district, 
whatever may be it value, and whether he pays the 
taxes on it or not, is a legal yoter at school district 
meeting, independent of any other Salification, if he 
is an actual resident of the district at the time he 
offers his vote.. 

So if he has paid any district tax within iviB years 
preceeding. 

So if he has personal property of the value of fifty 
dollars or upwards, over and above such as is exempt 
by law from execution. This includes all young, 
single men, who have $50 or upwards, as no portion 
of their property is exempt from execution. 

Payment of a rate-bill is not, however, a qualiSca- 
tioo: nor can any person vote who has no other 
qualiiioations than such as entitle him to TOte at 
elections and town meetings. 

Gheistopher Moroav, 
Superintendent Common Schools. 



Non-RealdentClilldiroB. 

Secretary's Oftice, 
Department of Common Schoob. 

Albany, Jan. 1, 1S51. 

Where non-resident children come into a district 
expressly for the purpose of attending the School, 
paying for their board, by working nights and morn- 
ings in the families where they have taken np their 
temporary abode, they may be excluded from the 
school by the Trustees, or permitted to attend on 
such terms as may be prescribed by them. But 
where they are in good faith employed in the fami- 
lies of residents of the district, without any immediate 
reference to the sciiool, they are entitled to the same 
privileges in this respect as residents of the district. 

The Trustees must determine, in all cases, to which 
of these classes such non-resident children belong, 
and admit or exclude them accordingly, subject to the 
right of appeal of any person aggrieved, to this De- 
partment. 

CSRISTOFHBR MoRGAN, 

Superintendent Common Schools. 



BCTROOUI IH SCOTl^AKD. 

Melrose wear AtrsuRN, Dec. 21, 1850. 
Dear Sir :— I take the liberty of forwarding you 
herewith an account sent to me some months ago in 
a letter from Mr. George Combe, of an examination 
of a sdhool in Edinburgh. I hope it will interest 
you, and cannot but think that much good would re- 
sult from the adoption by us of a like system of in- 
struction. It can have no higher external recom- 
mendation than that of having been devised and ap- 
proved after having been tried, by such men as Mr. 
Combe and Mr. Simpson. Its introduction into our 
schools would form an era in popular instruction, and 
could not fail, I think, to reflect honor upon those at 
whose recommendation and through whose agency it 
shouldtbe adopted. The number of the London and 
Westminister Review referred to in manuscript, is for 
October 1849. - Believe me Dear Sir, 

With great respect. 
Very truly yours, 

A. CONKLING. 

The Hon. Christopher Moroan, 

Secretary of State and Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 

. Kzaanliiatton of Mr. IVllIlanis's Seevlar 
Scliool.'^ 

{From the Scotchman.) 

On Friday, 27th July 1849, the pupils attending 
this school were examined ; and as the system fol- 
lowed is one which, in its main features, has fre- 
quently been advocated in our columns, we are happy 
to be able to report very favorably of their progress. 
The younger children, 42 in number, were examined 
between eleven and one o'clock, when their mothers, 
and many other individuals interested in the improve- 
ment, attended. In the evening, from eight to 
eleven o'clock, the senior boys, 19 in number, gave 
examples of the instruction they had received, and 
the school theatre (formerly Mr. Lizars's anatomical 
lecture room) was crowded by an audience exceeding 
250 persons. Mr. George Combe and Mr. James 
Simpson, the promoters ot the scho9l, superintended 
the proceedings. 

Mr. Williams explained that the object of the 
school is to teach children of the working classes 
English reading and writing, and other ordinary 
branches of knowledge, and also to instruct tnem in 
the properties and relations of physical objects, their 
own bodily and mental constitution, and the laws of 
God's secular providence in regard to life, health, 
food, raiment, wealth, and general enjoyment or 
suffering, deducible from this knowledge; to train 
them to act on this instruction ; and, by these. and 
other means, to render them intelligent, virtuous, 
useful, and prosperous members of society. 

On 4th December 1848 the school was openend on 
a limited scale, and in temporary premises, at No. 6 

* This is a school for the chiMrea of the worldsg cUssee. 
They pay 4d. eRcli per week or 4s. a qaarter. It opened on 
3d Dec. 1818, with 17 pupils, It has now 160 boys and girls, 
and a male and a i!inai« teaohir. 
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lafiinMry street, for boys only. The ftTerage attond- 
aooe in the first month was 33. Since that time the 
Dai9bers have been gradualiy and steadily increasing, 
and daring the last month the aYcrage attendance 
way 60. The school now meets in No. 1 Sargeon 
Sqnare, where the accommodation is extensiye and 

convenient. 

In the mornUig examination, the junior pnpils 
were divided into four claasea. The first or youngest 
class exhibited their attainmeots in reading, spelling. 
and the nse of numeral characters. 

The second class read a story of a lap-dog which 
wae pampered into inertness and iH-temperby over- 
feediag, and cared by exercise' and plain food ; they 
were then questioned on the meaning of the wordB» 
and the application of the focts to themselves. 

The third class read a chapter descriptive of the 
▼arienar kinds of trees* and, in answer to qtitstions 
pot to thOm, described the structure and physiology of 
the seyeral parts of a tree ; the adaptation of the root 
to the soil, the rising of the ssp, &c. They described 
also, the limbs and covering of animals as different 
from the structure of plants, and stated how both 
were adapted to their respectiye cirenmstaoces. The 
power, wisdom* and goodness of Grod in tfaese.stmc* 
. tures and adaptations were next adverted to. 

The same class went through an object-lesson on 
wool, and described its various qnalities, its nses to 
the sheep and man, and the processes of spinning 
and weaving. Their sutsment that wool grows on 
the sheep and clothes it, but that man is bom without 
covering and must make clothes for himself, led to an 
exposition of the necessity of skill and indostry to 

man. 
The whole children next sang several songs. 

The fourth class read a chapter on physiology, and 
were examined in regard ,to the laws ot digestion, 
and the advantsges of temperance, cleanliness, exer- 
cise, pure air, and other conditions of health. All 
the bodily organs and functions were referred to God 
as their author, and conduct in conformity with their 
laws was stated to be obedience to the Divine will. 

This concluded the morning examination. 

In the evening, the senior division read the chapter 
" on Wages " from Mr. Ellis's " Outlines of Social 
Economy," and were then questioned on what con- 
Btitutes wealth ; its sources ; the necessity of wealth 
to human enjoyment ; on capital and its sources ; and 
the necessity of capital to the employment of labor; — 
on wages ; the relations of capitalists and laborers to 
each other ; the causes of high and low wages ; and 
how high wages can be obtained. In order to obtain 
high 'wages, the working classes, it was stated, must 
acquire skill and practice industry and economy, and 
by these means gain capital for themselves ; for by no 
human means can an ignorant unskilful, spendthrift, 
reckless laborer be rendered independent.* 

f This is of gteat importance and should ^ introduced into< 
tae Schools of the United States. See the Oe^ober number of 
the London and Westminister .Review article State of the 
VttiQBf tor an stcoimt of this teaching in London. 



The pupib were next exercised in mental atithme- 
tic, and we believe that few of the audience could 
keep pace with their powers of calculation. 

The subject of natural philosophy came next in 
order In the examiontion in April last they had 
shown their acquaintance with the aeohanioal powers 
and now they exhibited their enlarged knowledge of 
the elements of physws. Mr. Williams made a drop 
of water form itself on the end of a glass rod« and fall 
to the ground. The boys were then questioned on 
the l^w of cohesion, which made it round ; on the law 
of gravitation, which made it iall ; on the naUire of 
fluidity, which made it break when it touched the 
ground ; and firom these premises they ascended to 
the laws of planetary system, explained how the 
planets were round, how the planet Neptune was dis- 
coveredj and how the phenomena of the double stars 
are accounted for They deduced from these facts 
conclusions concerning the power, wisdom, and omni- 
presence of God. The laws of heat and evaporation 
were vuext expounded by the boys ; and Mr. Wil- 
liams adverted to the recently-discovered spheroidal 
condition of fluids in contact with hot Burfac«,as ex- 
plaining the supposed incombustibility of the '• Fife 
Kings,'' Blc. 

The boys next showed their drawings and copy- 
books, and while the company examined these, they 
sang several songs. 

The subject of anatomy and physiology was then 
resumed. As they had been examined at some length 
on this subject in April, they merely recapitulated the 
principal organs, such as the bones, muscles, lungSj 
heart, stomach, &c., and their functions. The bear- 
ing of this knowledge upon habits of cleanliness « 
temperance, and the other conditions of health, was 
practically illustrated, and they then proceeded to the 
structure and functions of the brain and nervous 
system or phrenology.' They mentioned the anatomy 
and functions of the spinal chord, the separate [ori- 
gins and uses of the nerves of motion and feeling, and 
the connecL'on of these structures with the brain. — 
They next answered on the functions of the brain, and 
pointed out the situation of the organs of the animal 
propensities and the moral and intellectual faculties. 
An unmarked skull was then presented to them, and 
when Mr. Combe touched one part of it after another 
at random, they named the cerebral organ which lay 
under that part, and never once failed to do so cor- 
rectly. They also explained, in answer to miscella- 
neous questions, the uses and abuses of the faculties. 
To show the nature of this examination (in which 
Mr. Combe and Mr. Simpson took a part, as 
they had occasionally done in the other subjects,) we 
select a few examples : — 

" What organ lies here ?" (pointing to a place on 
the skull.,)—** Combativness." ** What is ilie use of 
that faculty V* — ♦' To give us courage to meet danger 
and difficulty, in the discharge of our duty." *' What 
are its abuses ?'*—^* Fighting, opposing, conuntion." 
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" If othct boys astail yon, should you fight T— ** No ; 
we c/hould fell you/' "Bat suppose I am absent, 
what should you do ?** — ** Call to the polifce for pro- 
tcctioD." " Yes ; or to any gentleman who may be 
there, if you earner see a policemn. Why are the 
police necessary ?'-*-*< Because there are people who 
steal and fight and destroy things.'' " What ia the 
advantage of applying to the police rather than fight- 
ing 1 — ** because we should all make a bad use of onr 
eombativeness alike, and migut be beaten, and no 
good would come to anybody from it." ** What good 
comes from the police V* — ** The pc^aceable are pro- 
tected and the bad punished." (This referred to the 
instruction which Mr. Williams had given to the boys 
to abstain from fighting with the pupils of a neighbor- 
ing school, who had assailed them ; because when 
both parties were apprehended and carried to the 
police office, the magistrate had told them that 
both had fought he could only punish or dismiss both, 
the letter of which he did with a reprimand.) 

" What orgjinlics here ?"— " Veneration." «' What 
are its uses ?' — " To produce the emotion of respect, 
reverance, and religious feeling." " What are its 
abases?" — ** Idolatry, superstition, and respect for 
things and people that do not deserve it." " What 
other faculties enter into religious feeling ?" — " Hope 
and wonder." ** Suppose any one were to tell you 
that religion is nousen8e,and the inveniion of priests to 
keep the people in order, what would you say to 
him?' — ** That there are organs for religion in the 
brain, that Ood made the organs, and that therefore 
God made man a religious being." "When the 
Greeks and Romans worshipped idols, were they re- 
ligious V* — " Yes ; but they were superstitious ; it was 
a wrong religion." "How can we discover true 
religion ?" — " By applying our intellectual and moral 
faculties to the study of God's will." 

**What organ is this?'— "Ideality." " What is 
the use of it?" — "It makes us love the beautiful and 
refined." *• Do you know any objects that please ideal- 
ity t"— « Sir Walter Scott's Monument, Mr. Stew- 
art's Monument, the pillars on the Calton Hill, the 
front of the Commercial Bank, the jprinces' Street 
Gardens, the view from Arthur's Seat." (Each of 
these answers proceeded from a different boy, and 
was his own suggestion. ) " Are there any other 
{acuities for enjoyment like ideality ?" — ''Coloring and 
wit, time and tune." " Do these show that God 
meant man to be merry at times and happy V* — "Yes." 
^"What do some men drink whisky for?"— " To 
make themselves happy." " Do you know any other 
way of becoming happy !" — ** Yes ; to eat temperately 
of good food, keep the skin clean, breathe pure air, 
take exercise, follow some useful trade, and acquire 
knowledge." . " Which of these two ways of becoming 
happy— the short-hand one of drinking wfiisky, or 
the one you have described, is the best ?"—" The 
other way is best." *« What does whiskey do to the 
atomach 7"-^" It inflames its coats." *< What does it 



do to tho brain ?•*—" IfTitates and stupifiea it.*'— 
"What does the other method of b«ieg happy d#1" 
— *« It improves the stomach and hnin.** ** How ar« 
p^ple next dapr after drinking whisky t"—** Stupid, 
ill, and unfit for work." " How, after the other wayf' 
— ♦* Strong and well, fit for everything they need to 
do." 

These are mere specimens of the course of the 
examination, which embraced several other faculties, 
with their uses and abuses. The answers of the 
boys elicited frequent bursts of laughter and applausa 
from tba aQdJenee. 

Mr. OoMBE stated that the principle on which this 
school was founded is, that God created the'extenial 
worid and akK> the human faculties, and adapted the 
one to the other ; that by the investigatiODt of acienee 
we are now instrueted to a oooaiderable extent in the 
real constijUition and relations of physical nature, 
while phrenology has made us ac<|uainted with the 
primitive mental fitcnlties of man : it is now, there- 
fore, possible to exercise the faculties on the ohjecta 
related to them, with a degree of precision formerly 
unattainable. The pupiU, besides receiving this in- 
struction in the lawa of God's secular providenee, are 
trained in hadbits of practical obedience to these laws. 
Their instruction in doctrinal religion is left in the 
hands of their parents and pastors, it being the object 
of the school to accommodate children ot all religious 
denominations. Mr. Combe paid a high tribute to 
the zeal, ability, and various knowledge displayed by 
Mr. Williams in ti^ instruction of the pupils, and 
hoped that what the parents had witnessed would 
induce them to continue their support to the school 
and recommend it to their friends. He mentioned 
that the pupils would meet again on 3d September, 
when a girls' department would be added to it, a 
competent female teacher having been already en- 
gaged. 

Mr. Simpson followed and concurred in all that had 
been said by Mr. Combe, and in nothing more thau 
in his eulogy on Mr. Williams. He remarked that 
these pupils had no Latin and Greek imparted to 
them, and that in his opinion they had obtained in- 
struction quite as valuable. 

Professor Blackie of Aberdeen, while he compli- 
mented the institution and approved -of its objects, de- 
fended classical learning, his own department, as a 
valuable branch of education. This Mr. Simpson, 
in explanation, at once allowed, but still maintained' 
that if the question lay between Latin and Greek 
without the useful knowledge just displayed, and that 
knowledge without Latin and Greek, there could be 
little hesitation in the choice. 



*< Of aU sights that can soften and humanise the 
heart of man, there is none that ought so sorely to 
reach it as that of inuocent children enjoying that 
happiness which is their proper and natural portion." 
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We un indeUed to Mr. U. H. Skinner of Schoha 
ric, for a copy ol the Gatalegae recenUy imUiabed by 
the Ttaeheis Inetimte of tliat county. We extnct 
frooa the catalogue the following sTirited addrats, 
^bich, aUhoQgh directed to the people of Schoharie, 
may be read with great profit by the Parents, Teacb- 
e» aed Superiniendenta, of every school district in 
the state. We therefore commepd its plain troths to 
the careful consideration of every reader of this 
Jooraal. 

ADDRfiSS. 
To ike CUizent of Sehoharie County : 

Although we can claim no time-honored precedent, 
yet we tajce the liberty of addressing you on a subject 
wfaidi should be deeply enshrined in your inmost 
hearts, the subject of our schools* Deeply feeling the 
importance ol a new era in common school education, 
we urgently claim your attention, while we speak of 
some of our disabihties, and propose some methods by 
which oar schools may be benefitted. The com- 
plaint is universal through the country that our schools 
are not as useful as they should be, that they db not 
take that high rank which they should take, aud that 
they do not in any efficient manner produce the effect 
for which they were esublished. 

The work of education is not confined solely to the 
teacher. The parent and guardian have numerous 
and impc^tant duties to perlbrm, which, if not properly 
attended to, render our exertions, heart-whole and 
tireless though they may be, entirely nngatory. 

1. It i#the parent's duty to send his child to school 
at the proper age. 

2. It is the duty of the parent to encourage 
worthy teachers, and discountenance the unworthy. 

3. It is the duty of the parent, after a worthy teaeh- 
er is engaged, to give him his countenance and 
support at all times and under all circumstances. 

^. It is the duty ot the parent to Tisit the school, 
and ascertain if it be in his power to add anything 
to the comfort or convenience of the young, there 
assembled. 

5. It is the parent's duty to show a greater degree 
of respect and consideration for the teacher. 

6. It is your duty note, to wake up from the lethar- 
gy which so long has characterized our Dutch ances- 
tors, and eommeoee in earnest to improve the condi- 
tion of our schoob. 

These are some of your duties, and have you per- 
formed them? Are you entirely exempt from the 
stigmn of laziness in this matter? .Can you satisfy 
your conscience that you have labored with becoming 
diligence in this particular 1 Have you always com- 
menced the school education of your child at just the 
proper season of life, when his mind was tender and 
plastic, and susceptible to all good impressions? And 
have yon used your influence to procure a teacher 
who would labor '<in season and out pf season/' to 
make those good impressions ? Have you labored to 
sustain the authority of the teacher as religiously as 
your own pecuniary interests t Have you lifted upi 



the hand* of the famting pedagogue, whea beset with 
the<*thou8and and one" cankering earee whteh con- 
sume the teacher's soul? Have you visited the school 
with honest intentions and laudable motives to in- 
crease your child's facilities for learning ? Have you 
endeavored to increase in your child's mind that re- 
spect and affection for his teacher, which is so essen- 
tial to his advancement in school, and to his happiness 
in after life? Have you shown on every and all oc- 
casions, that you were alive to the demands of edu- 
cation on your time, your purse, and your supportf 

If you have not done all these things, you are sad- 
ly in fault, and a large share of the opprobrium resting 
upon our country, is justly chargeable to your account . 
You supply your child with food and with clothing, 
to protect him against the inclemencies of our climate; 
but you supply not that mental alimeni which nour- 
ishes the germ of our existence — the distinguishing 
type of man's immortality. You< hunt from commu- 
nity the empiric, the irreverent divine , and the dishon- 
est lawyer ; but yon tolerate, unwhipt of justice, in 
your sehools, multitudes of teachers, merely beeause 
they will perform the letter of the law with little pe« 
cuniary expense, who are too ignorant to teach, ftnd 
too lazy too work. You have visited the school, it is 
true, but why? simply to revile the teacher, to slan- 
der him, to stigmatize him as a felon before his 
school for some real or fancied injury, which he may 
have inflicted upon you or your child. Instead of 
visiting in a friendly manner, and endeavoring te im- 
part some good, you have labored "to spy out the 
barrenness of the land." You have knowingly elec- 
ted men to the office of trustees who possess no other 
qualification, but that of penuriousness. You have 
elected men to the office of town superintendent, who ' 
in many instahces, are notoriously vulgar, impolite, 
ignorant and profane, merely because they were active 
/politicians. You have neglected to acquaint yourselves 
with the world's progress in learning through the me- 
dium of the educational journals. And we now ap- 
peal to you, citizens — Clovers of your country— shall 
this longer continue ? Shall Schoharie county, one 
of the first settled in the state, be the last in educa- 
tional improvement ? While your sister counties arc 
advancing, will you retrograde ? Will you close your 
eyes to your own interests, and permit the sceptre of 
power to be snatched from your grasp ? The truth is, 
our future legislators, our jurists, our divines, our phy- 
sicians, our lawyers and our teachers, must be procur- 
ed from som^ source ; and if your children are properly 
educated, the means of supplying all these professions 
will be found within your own borders. But if you 
continue to drink from the same Lethean fountain as 
of old, you will be obliged to sdek beyond the confines 
of your county for talents and abilities to conduct your 
businem. Tn many parts of the country, we find peo- 
ple feeil !gly alive, and awake to educational improve- 
ment, and asceruinly as like effects continue to follow 
like canses, we can confidently predict that, from these 
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sources the mea will arise who shall sway our deati- 
nies« and mould us at their will. Is it just« is it right, 
is it profitable, thus to seek beyond the limits of your 
own county for educated minds, when you have the 
elements at home ? Is it just to neglect the immortal 
minds of your innocent offspring, and thus drive them 
to vice and crime 1 for "uneducated mind is educated 
vice." Would a man be accounted sane, who« in his 
private afiairs, would lavishly spend his thousands 
upon objects entirely useless or injurious, to the exclu- 
sion of those weightier matters which are to prove his 
eternal benefit ? How loug will you continue to wor- 
ship at Mammon's shrine ? How long will you cdn- 
tinue to make the almighty dollar your onty god ? — 
How long will you continue to confine all your atten- 
tion to the amassment of the sordid taints of earth, 
over which an ignorant and criminal posterity shall 
embitter the world in wrangling ? We pray you, as 
the instructors of your .children, to awake firom this 

deadly lethargy, cast off this criminal apathy. For 
your children's sake, for your own sake, for your 
country's sake and your God's, slumber not longer. — 
Arise in your might, and let Schoharie county be as 
renowned for its future learning, as it has been noto- 
rious for its past ignorance. 

2. To the teachers we would say, you also have 
your duties, which have been sadly neglected. If 
you have entered on the business of teaching, with 
the idea of "n^aking money," we pray you abandon 
-t at once ; for the objects are too high and holy for a 
mind steeped in avarice. If you have entered it with 
the thought that it requires less physicial exertion 
than any of the ordinary occupations of mankind, we 
pray you to quit it with all dispatch, as there is no 
business demanding such incessant activity of the 
body, such unceasing energy of the mind, and sueh 
tireless watchings of the soul. If your standard of 
morality is low^ we charge you enter not on the busi- 
ness of tamperiDg with the deathless mind, for **the 
ciorgyman can scarcity mend what the schoolmaster 
inar^." Bnt if you can discard all mean, low, and 
sordid dedr«s for the honors and emoluments of the 
world ; ti you ca.n array yourself in intellectual armor 
and Llirovv yuursell into the breach ; if you can do 
battle manfully to the death in this educational war- 
fare ; if you can come up to the work with the same 
feelings that prompted St. Paul to preach the gospel, 
"come Ufe or death," he was devoted to his calling 
then, and only then, can we bid you (rod-speed in 
your undertaking ; then we fondly extend to you our 
open arms; then we freely ofier you whatever advan- 
tages the experience of elder bretheren may impart ; 
then we receive you with a brother's love. In God's 
name we charge you tamper not with his image, if 
unfitted by physical, intellectual or moral disabilities. 
•'Better that a mill-Btone were hanged about your neck 
and you were cast into the sea," than that you shoijdd 
lead the immortal mind astray 

3. To the town superintendents : Upon you, in 



from the common school system. To you we look as 
modeh of morals and refinement; to you we look as 
standards of excellence in learning. But in many, 
ah! too many instances, have we found examples, 
which did we but follow, would soon quench our 
schools in midnight darkness. We have too often 
found superintendents who sought the office for its 
emoluments. Where we have looked for counten- 
ance and support, we have lound ignorance and neg- 
lect- Instead of fulfilling your duty in visiting the 
schools, we, in many cases, have not found you inside 
the school room fer years. We charge you to re- 
member for what you were elected. We ask it not 
as a favor, but demand it as a right, that you refuse 
certificates of qualification to those who may be unfit- 
ted morally, or intellectually, to engagfe in teaching. 
Asking neither favor nor affection at your hands, we 
demand it of you, to raise the business of teaching, by 
insisting on a higher grade of qualification in those 
who may come under your inspection. Remember a 
day of retiibution is approaching, and you will be 
judged by your deeds. 

Finally, the subject of free schools, which at the 
present time so much agitates the minds of the people 
of the Empire State, we deem a fit subject of consid- 
eration. It is sometimes asked what right has gov- 
ernment to tax one man's property for the purpose of 
educating the children of another? We answer, 
government is but the organ of society, and society 
derives its authority from the individual meiibers of 
which it is composed, and has a right to exercise all 
authority thus conferred in the manner and to the 
end intended. Now it is evident that society has a 
right to do everything necessary for its own]exi8tence, 
provided it does not interfere with the rights of others. 
Each individual, by becoming a member of society, 
confers upon it all rights over his person and propert j» 
which are essential to the actual existence of the so- 
ciety. Now it is evident that no society can exist 
without government, but it belongs to society to say 
what kind of government they will have ; for instance, 
30ci<^ty may place the legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive authority in the hands of one individual, or of a 
few, or it may be retained in the hands of the mass. 
The latter is the case in a government like ours. It 
is also evident that whatever form of government so- 
ciety adopts, it is bound to support, and the person 
and property of each individual must be held subserv- 
ient to such purposes. To undertake to prove that a 
certain amount of education is necessary to the exis- 
tence of a republican government, were to suppose 
that a difference of opinion might exist on this point, 
but as no difference of opinion can exist among en- 
lightened minds, only as to the particular amount ot 
education necessary — ^we will not enter upon the dis- 
cussion of this point. We therefore say, it is the 
duty oi the legislature of every republic to make pro- 
vision for the education of its citizens. Doubtless all 
I will agree on this point. But if it be asked, who shall 



like manner depends much of the suc^^n to be derived I pay the expenses of educating its citixeBs, we answer. 
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those who receive the benefits. But who receives I 
the benefits 1 we answer, every individual member on 
society. It is evident then, that every one should 
contribute something ; but shall all contribute equal- 
ly ? This can not bcj since some have means, while 
others have none. If all were compelled to contri- 
bute equally, we would be obliged to limit that par- 
ticular amount to the means of the most destitute ; 
and since some have nothing at all, it follows that 
nothing is the only precise amount we could fix upon, 
and have all give the same amount, and the conse- 
tiuence would be, we should have nothing at all. — 
What, then, shall be the standard by which to deter- 
mine the precise amount that each indiyidual shall 
contribute ? We answer, the precise amount of bene- 
fit which each individual derives from being a member 
of society But do you ask, does not each member 
receive the same benefits ? In answering this ques- 
tion, we will consider the benefit. And what benefit 
do we expect from being members of society 1 We 
expect to be protected in our persons and in our prop- 
erty. If personal protection were the only thing de- 
manded of society, there would not exist so much dif- 
ference ; but even then the difierence of protection re- 
quired would be far greater than at first thought, we 
might be willing to concede ; for what danger would 
there be of a poor beggar's being injured, even if there 
were no government, henee the amount*of protection 
he would require is trifling. But turn .your attention 
to the man who possesses his thousands or millions, 
and consider the danger to wi|ich he is exposed every 
moment of his life ; how long would it be before his 
property or his life would be demanded 1 Does it not 
i^ppear then that the man of property requires rastly 
more personal protection than the man of no proper- 
ty ? As to the protection of property, it is evident 
that the most property requires most protection.— 
Hence we can conceive of no [other just method of 
determining the particular share each shall contribute, 
than that of taxing individuals according to the a- 
mount of property they possess. We do not ask you 
to give all or any an academic, or a collegiate educa* 
tion, but we demand as a right, that every individual 
be furnished with common school instmction at the 
public expense. 

The oppoaition which some people manifest towards 
this method of supporting common schools, seems to 
arise from the mistaken idea they entertain of the de- 
sign of education. They seem to think it is in some 
way a particuUr benefit to the parents of the children, 
and that each parent ought, consequently, fo educate 
his own children. They seem to think that because a 
man happens to be the parent of a good share of the 
future citizens of the Country, he must, besides cloth- 
ing and feeding them during their minority, also edu- 
cate them. It is true, education is a benefit to the 
child educated, and generally to the parent, as well as 
an indispensable requisite to the permanency of a re- 
publican government. 
If, then, a certain amoont of education is essential 



to ^e welUbeing of society, and necessary to the ,.^ 
existen(;% of a repobtlc, doee it not appear just that 
property ihouid be taxed to support common schools, 
as weU as to support jaili and prisons 1 It has been 
abundantly shown by reasoning, as well as by statisti- 
cal reference, that crime and ignorance, although not 
synonymous, are very intimate compenions, and we 
foql confident in the assertion that it takes more to 
support one judge than two schoolmasters. 

In regard to the present free school law, we only 
ay, that although we do not advocate it in detail,' yet 
the principle embodied in it is worthy the support ^ 
and attention of erery good citizen and A*iend of free- 
dom. We, therefore, entreat of you, by all that is 
near and dear to you, by all that is worthy the man, 
not to raise a suicidal arm against the principle of 
"free schools.*' But if the present law should be vo- 
ted down at the ensuing election, it by no means set- 
tles the matter, for the point at issue is one of princi- 
ple; the spirit has gone forth, and we pray God 
that it may not return void. It will not return void! 

''Truth crushed to earth will rise agala, 
The eternal years of God are hers." 

"Freedom's battle oace begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled ott, is ever won '\ 

Albert Parsons, Secretary, 



Book ISotictB, 



VOTAGB OF THE TJinTEO STATES EXPLORING SQUADRON. 

Gonmiaaded by Captain Charles Wilkes, of the U. S. 
Navy, in 1839, 1840, 1S4I and 1842; together with Ex- 
plorationsand Discoveries made by Admiral D'Urville, 
Gapt. Ross and other Navigators snd Travellers, and 
an Aeeonat of the Expedition to the Dead Sea under 
Lieut. Lynch. Bj John S, Jenkins. Au bran, James 
M.Alden,1850 

Tnis is one of the most interesting and instructive vol- 
umes we have lately met with ; comprising, as it does, 
within a reasonable compass, the pith and marrow of all 
the works wkioh have been separately issued on the sub- 
ject to which it refers, for the last twelve years, and 
which are too voluminous and expensive for ordinary use. 
The mechanical execution of the work is admirable ; far 
superior to that o^ a large proportion of similar works 
issued from the prees of our metropolitan publishers. It 
is really a luxury to peruse s modem volume, executed 
on good paper, and with some regard to taste and conve- 
nience. If this is to be regarded as a specimen of the 
workmanship of the enterprising publisher, he deserves a 
liberal encouragement from the public. 

The price of the work is such as to warrant its introduc- * 
tion into every one of our District Libraries ; and we are 
sure the Trustees could not make a better selection. 

A School Compendium of Natueal asd Experimbn 
TAL Philosophv. By Richard Green Parker, A, M. 
New- York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 John-street. 

The name of the author of this work is sufficient gua- 
ranty of its excellence. He is well known as the author 
of <<Aids to Composition," the most valuable treatise of 
the kind extant. The limited amount of time we have 
been able to devoie to an examination of this text book of 
Natural PUlosophy preoladee us from doing justice to its 
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meiiti; Tb« definitions am rwmatksoAaj dear »«^ expli- 
cit, while the yaiiooi mbjeots treated of «ire more fuUy 
develop<»d than in xnany of our works on this instruoting 
and use fal science, We regret that the author has not 
rendered it more practical, by the coploas introduction of 
problemjs under the various topics discussed. But this 
omisrion: can easily be supplied by the tact aitd ingenuity 
of the trftacher. We are happy to know that the worfc is 
eommauding a rapid cUfeulatlon, it haying been intro- 
duoed iato many of the best schools in the country. 

Ambrioan Biography., 
Life of James K. Polk, late President of the United 
States By J» iS. Jenkins. Auburn, James M. Al- 
den, 1850. . 
Life oi- Silas Wright, late Governor of the State of 
New- York. By J. S. Jenkins. Auburn, James M. 
Aldfien,1850. 
LipjbofJohn C. Calhoun, late Senator of the U: S., 
from South Carolina. By J. S. Jenkins. Auburn, 
Jamet) M. Alden, 1S50. 
Here aire three excellent volumes, which should find 
their way into every school district cuad private library. 
The leadling events in the lives of her distinguished states- 
men, shoQjId be fresh in the memory of every citizen of our 
great R epublic ; and those which have characterised the 
time in wliich the three eminent individuals above named 
aeted a prominent and conspicuous part, are of more than 
ordinary importance. A perusal of these interesting vol- 
umes wiir satisfy every intelligent mind that a flood of 
valuable information has been compressed into a small 
compass ; and the manner in which the works have been 
executed Is such as to commend them to the patronage of 
the llterpkry public. 



nYWLUUXNB liXSAVBS FROM 017R CCMIMON- 
PliACK BOOK.— -HO. 6. 

*' A happier condition of society is possible than 
that in which every nation is existing at this time, 
or has at sny time existed. The sum, both of moral 
and physical evil, may greatly be diminished by 
good lawB, good institutions, and good goyemments. 
Moral e vil cannot indeed be remoyed, unless the 
nature of man were changed ; and that renovation 
is only to be effected in individuals, and in them 
only by the special Grace of God. Physical evil 
must alw ays, to a certain degree, be inseparable from 
mortality »'*-— SputAey'* Sir Thos. Moore, 



** No Eosan was ever yet deeply convinced of any 
momentouift truth, without feeling in himself the 
power, as. well as the desire, of communicating it." — 
" The perilous abuse of that feeling by enthusiasts 
and fanat-acs, leads into an error in the opposite ex- 
treme. ^ Wq sacrifice too much for prudence ; and in 
$ear of in cxirring the reproach of enthtisiasm, too 
often we ! stifle the holiest impulses of the understand- 
ing and the heart. Our doubts are traitors, 

And ]mAke us lose the good we oft might win. 

By fe axing to attempt."— /rf. 



very sweetness yieidsth proof that they wsre bora 
for immorialitj.' " — Jd. 



** Evil thoughts and desires are justly accounted to 

us for sin ; assuredly, therefore, the sincere good will 

will be accepted for the deed when the opportunity 

' and th^ mveans are wanting to bring to e0*ect. There 

are fesliniii and purposes, as well at thoughts, 'whose 



' *' All men, even the^ vicious themselves, know that 
wickedness leads to misery ; but maii|r, even among 
the good and the wise, have yet to learn that miisery 
is almost as often the cause of wickedness. — Id. 



** It is most desirable that there should be the 
greatest amount of happiness tbrou((hout the universe; 
and why all things constituting the universe, possess" 
ing sensation or the capacity to feel pleasure and 
pain, are not eternally happy, it is mQst difficult to 
answer, except under the conviction that the greatest 
amount of happiness has ever been experienced that 
the elements composing the. universe is capable of 
producing ; for no intelligent and good Power would 
put limits to the greatest amount of happiiness that is 
attainable. And as pain and misery exist to a great 
extent upon this earth* the only rational conclusion is, 
that the best that can be done by the eternal laws of 
necessity ever has been and is now eiTected with the 
elements of which the earth is composed." — Rohp-t 
Owen. 



« It is certain that all the evils in society arise firom 
want of faitif in God, and of obedience to his laws; 
and it is not less certain that by the prevalence of a 
lively and efficient belief they would be all cured. If 
Christians, in any couptry — ^yea, if any collected body 
of them were what they might and ought and are 
commanded to be, the universal conception of the 
Gospel would follow as a natural and promised result. 
And in a world of Christians, the extinction of physi- 
cal evil might be looked for, if moral evil — that is in 
Christian language sin, were removed." — Soutkey. 



•< The object of a good and wise man in this transi. 
tory state of existence, should be to fit himself for 
another, by controlling the unworthy propensities of 
his mature, and improving all his better aspiratio&s : 
to do his dttty, first to his family, then to his neigh- 
bours, lastly to his country and his kind— to promote 
the welfare and hairiness of those who are in any 
way dependent upon him, or whom he has the means 
of assisting : and never wantonly to injure the mean- 
est thing that lives ; to encourage, as far as he has 
the power, whatever is useful and ornamental in so- 
ciety — ^whatever tends to refine and elevate humanity 
-—to store his mind with such knowledge as it is fitted 
to receive, and he is able to attain-*-^nd so to employ 
the talents committed to his charge, that when the ac- 
count is required he may hope to have his steward- 
ship approved. It should not seem difficult to do this; 
for nothing can be more evident than that men are 
and must be happy in proportion as their lives are 
onformed to such a scheme of divine philosophy.** — 
Id. 

" In ancient times, bafora any chariciw of this kind 
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had been established for the education of indigent 
people, to the learned professors the rewards of emi- 
nent teachers appear to hare been much more con- 
aiderable. Isocrates, in what is called his discourae 
against the Sophists, reproaches the teachers of his 
own times wiA inconeistency. " They make the 
most roagniiicent promises to their scholars/' says he, 
' and undertake to teach them to be wise, bebftp- 
py, and to be just, and in ^return for so important a 
serTiee, they stipulate the paltry reward ot four or 
five mina. They who teach wisdom ,** continued he, 
*' ouflrht certainly to be wise themseWes ; bat if any 
man were to sell auoh a1>argain, for such a price, he 
would be convicted of the roost evident folly.*' He 
certainly does not mean here to exaggerate the re- 
ward, and we may be assured that it was not less 
than he repreaents it. Four mina were equal to £13 
6d.8d.; five to £l^ .I3s. 4d.* Something not less 
than the largest of these two sums, therefore, most at 
that time have been paid to the most eminent teach- 
ers of Athens. Isocrates himself demanded ten mina, 
or X93. 6s. 6d., for each scholar. When he tangb. 
at Athena, he is said to have had a hundred scholarst 
I understand this to be the number of scholars he 
taught at one time, or attended wjhat we would eall 
a ceuxae of lectures — a number which will not ap- 
pear extraordinary, from so great a city to so fia- 
mous a teacher, who taught, too, what was at that 
time the most foshionable of all sciences, rhetoric. 
He must have made, therefore^ at each course of lec- 
tures, a thousand min», or £8,888 68. 8d. A thou- 
sand minse, accordingly, is said by Plutarch, in 
another place, to have been his didaction^ or usua 
price of teaching. Many other eminent teachers it 
those times appear to have acquired great fortunes. 
Oorgias made a present to the temple of Delphi of 
his own statue in solid gold. We must not, I pre- 
sume, suppose that it was as large as life. His 
way of living, ae well as that of Hippias and Pro- 
tagoras, two other eminent teachers of those times, 
is represented by Plato as splMidld even to ostenta- 
tion. Plato himself is said to have lived with a 
l^ood deal of magnificence. Aristotle, after haying 
been tutor to Alexander, and most munificently re- 
warded, as it is universally agreed, both by him 
and his father, PhUip, thought it worth while, not- 
withstanding, to return to Athens, to resume the 
teaching of his school. Teachers of the sciences 
were, probably, in those times less conmion than 
they came to be in a year or two afterwards, when 
the competition had somewhat reduced both the 
price of their labor, and the respect for their per- 
sons. The most eminent of these, however/appear 
always to have Enjoyed a degree of consideration 
much superior to many of the like profession in the 
preeent times. The Athenians sent Carneades the 



academic, and Diogenes, the stoic, upon a solemn 
embassy to Rome ; and though their city had de- 
clined fr(»u ite former grandeur, it was still an in- 
dependent and considerable republic. Carneades, 
too, was a Babylonian by birth, and as there never 
was a people more jealous of admitting foreigners 
to public office than the Athenians, their considera- 
tion of him must have been very great.— ^(fam 
Smith. 



* Vr. Smith haa foUowecl the estiipate of Dr. Arbuthnot. 
who supposes the attlo mine to Mve been equlralent to 
£3. 09. 8d. There are TerT cogent reMons, however, for 
•apposing that this estimate Is greatly exaggerated, and that 
little lellaaee can be placed ta any of Arbuthaot's taUes.^* 
[Note by Mr. MeCuUeeb.] 



"Why thus longing, why forever sighing 
For the far-off, nnattained and dim ; 

While the beautiful, all around thee lying: 
Offers up its low, perpetual hymn ? 

** Would'st thou listen to its gentle teachings, 
All thy restless yearnhigs it would still ; 

Leaf and flower, and laden bee are preaching 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 

*' Poor, indeed, thou must be, if around thee 

Thou no rayof light oan*8t throw, 
If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal and l^oe. 

" If no dear, eyes- thy fond love can brighten—- 

No fond voices answer to thine own ; 

If no brother's sorrow thou canst lighten, 

By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 

^" Not by deeds that win the world's applauses; 
Not by works that give thee world>renown; 
Not by martyrdom or vaunted crosses. 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 

"Daily struggling though unloved and lonely, 

Every day a rich reward will give ; 
Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 
And truly living, thou canst truly live. 

"Dost thou revel in the rosy momini?. 

When all nature hails the lord of light. 
And his smile, the mountain tops adorning, 
Robes yon fields in radiance bright ? 

** Other hands may grasp the field and forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may slune ; 

But with fervent love if" thou ado rest. 
Thou art wealthier— all the world is thine ! 

"Tet, if through earth's wide domains thou rovest, 

SighLig that they are not thine alone. 
Not those fair fields, but thyself thou lovest, 
And their^eauty and their wealth are gone. 

'* Nature wears the color of the spirit ; 

Sweetly to her worshippers she sings ; 
All the glow, the grace she doth inherit, 
Bound her trusting child she fondly flings." 
LoNGFSLLow, VortUuid, Maine. 

For the District School Journal. 
BOIffiET.— By MooBll|^t. 

How sweet, how blissful is the meed to muse 

When fairy stillness guides the enraptured thought! 

When muid supreme, with Hope the charmer fraught, 
Doth glitter with the empyrean dews! 
Those vesper bells, what tones the soul infuse ! 

Charm'd to the cynosure—mid rapture caught ; 

While melancholy, on wing'd sephyrs brought, 
Flies prone thro' air, m robes of gloom and loose. 
Pale StilhieBS and the specter Oread train 

Or Dryad— pensive nymphs— in converse deep 
With mind or moon or stars, m-ijestie reign,. 

And while the hoars away so heav'nly sweet 
With these to muse by fiiry glen and itream, 
Makes night a spirit, and our life a dream. 

J. H. Mac NAnreHioM: <• 
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LIVES OF THE QUEENS OP SCOTLAND, 
■lid EnctiAb PrinceaM* connected wttli tbe R«- 
nl SucceMion of Great Britain. By A|i»et 
BuicUand. 6 vote. Uaw, «m>>ellialiei! with For- 
trtita and Engraved Titlapaje*. One Volume 
now nradjF, Price $i QOL 
A NEW CLASSICAL!) ICTIONARir of Greek 
and IU>man Biography, Mvthokigy, and Geogra- 
phy. By WiUiain Smith, LL.D. Revised, with 
Biuneroua Conectiims and Additions, by Cliarlen 
Antlion, LL D. *vo, Sheep, 9» 80, 
A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN EN- 
OLISH LEXICON. hRAcdonthe Larger Latm- 
Gcrman Lexicon of Dr. WUliam Freund: with 
Additions and Corrections from tbe Lexicons oJ 
OMner. FaccioUti, Sclielier, G«oi|^, etc. By 
K. A. Andrews, LL.D. Royal 8vo, Sheep, f o 00. 
A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. A new Edition. 
reviMd and in Eteat part rewritten. By Edward 
BJSSon7l?.DrLL.D. Royal 8vo, Muslin, 
$4 60; Sheep, f4 Tfi; half Calf, $6 oa 
A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDI- 
CINE : compmin* Oweral F»t»»Jo«y. »»'•«»- 
tnre and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Strnc- 
tures. Itc. By James Copiand, M.D. Edited, 
with Notet and targe Addiiiona, by Chwtaa A. 
Lee, M.D. In 3 large octavo Volumea, Mualm, 
$600 each. 
HENRT SMEATON: a Jacobite Story of the 
Reign of George tlie Pint. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq. Svo, • Paper, 60 cents. 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REV- 
OLUTION ; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pen- 
cU, of tbe HiBtory, Scenery, Biography, Rehcs, 
and Traditions of the War <or Independence. 
By Benson J. Lossing, Esq. With over 600 
Ulnstrations on Wood, by Lossing and Barntt, 
chiefly from Original Sketclies by the Author. 
To be completed in about SO Numbers, 8vo, Pa- 
per, «> cents each. Nine of which are ready. 
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&1FE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROB 
ERT SOUTHEY. LL.D. Edited by bis Son, 
Rev. C. C. SoMthey, M.A. With a Portrait 
In Six Parts, Svo, Paper, S6 cent* each : or, 
Muslin, $2 00. 

ADELAIDE LlNDSAr. A Norel Edited by 
Mrs Marnh. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

HISTORY OF XERXES THE GREAT. By 
Jacob Abbott 18roo,Mttslin,»)0 cents: Muslm, 
gilt edges, 7ft cents. Being the I3lh Volnni# ol 
•*/J6ftort'f lUtutrated liUf'tU*.'* 

FIVE YEARS OF A HUNTER'S LIFE in 
tbe Far Interior of South Africa. With No- 
tires of tlie Native Tribes, and Anecdotes of the 
Chase of the Lion, Elephant, Uippopotamuf 
GmUt, Rhinoceros, &c. By IL r 



THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS: h» For- 

tnnes and Misfortunes, his Friends and bis 

gr«4eat Enemy. By W. U. Tbackemy, Eaq. 

NeSTy completed, «vo, Paper, 36 ctfc ewk No. 

THE LUTTRELLS; or. The Two Marriagps. 

By F. Williams, Esq. 8vo, Paper, 36 cents. 
THE ISLAND WORLD OF THE PACIFIC. 
Berne the Personal Narrative and Results of 
Travel through the Sandwich or Hawwian Isl- 
«nds and other Parts of Polynesia. By Rev. H. 
T. Cheever. Engravings. 12mo, Muahn. 
OLIVE. A Novel. By the Autho^ of " The 

Ogilviea." Svo, Paper^ -36 cents. 

A TREATISE ON POPULAR EDUCATION : 

For the U»e of Parents and Teachers, and for 

Young Persons of botli Sexes. Prepared and 

PubiShed in Accordance with a Resolution of 

of tbe Senate and House of RepresentfitrvesAl 

. the State of Michigan. By Ira Mayhew, A.»r, 

late Supennteodent of Public Instruction. 13mo, 

Muslin, f 1 oa 

SINGLETON FONTENOY, R.N. By James 

Hannay, Esq. -Svo, Paper, 86 cents. 
HISTORY OF MADAME ROLAND- By J. 
S. C. Abbott ISmb, Muslin, 60 cents ; Muahn, 
nit edges, 76 cento. ( Umfurm mth " Ahbou * 
' laUtoriealSerie*.') 

ALTON LOCKE, Tailor and Poet. An Autobi- 
ography, nmo, Hnalin, 76 cents. 
THE GREFIi HAND. A •' Short" Yam. '.Svo, 

Paper, 26 cents. 

HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Every Number of this Magazine will contain 

144 octavo Pages, in double columns. The 

' Volumes of a single Year, therefore, will pre- 

■rat neariy 9000 Png«8 of the choicest of the 

Miscellaneous Literature of the Age. Terms, 

•3 00 a Year, or 26 cents a Number. Vol. 1., 

embracing tlie first Six Numbers, neatly bound 

in Muslin, price #2 00. 

CHALMERS'S LIFE AND WRITING J Ed 

ited by his Son in-Law, Rev. Wilham Hanna, 

D.D., LL.D. 3 vols. 12mo, Paper, 7o cents ; 

Muslin, f I 00 per Volume. 

ADDITIONAL MEMOIRS OP MY YOUTH. 

By A. de Laniartin*. Svo, Paper, 12>4 centn. 

GENEVIEVE ; or, the Historj' of a Ser\ant Girl. 

Trandi^ from the French of A. de Lamartme, 

by A. R. Scoble. 8vo, Paper, liJ>^ cenls. 

PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. A »ovel. By 

Mrs- Trollope. Svo, Paper, 26 cents. 
THE COUNTRY YEAR BOOK; or, the Field, 
the Forest, and the Frrestde. By William 
Uowitt Iflmn, Muslin, S7>^ cents. 
HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, con- 
st* "ed in a few of tbeii Relations to the Blood. 
Bf Horge Moore, M.D.' l*no, Muslin, 60 jts. 



unine, ivnu«H:r.v., «,.. -j ^ O. tfuirmjiiig. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. ISmu, Mushn, 91 <6. 
THE RECENT PROGRESS OF ASTRONO 
MY, especially iu the UnitMi States. Ay i-ln* 
Loomia, M.A. 12me, Muslin, 91 00. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE in its Elements 
and Fon»m With a History of its Orgm and 
Development, and a full Grammar. By Wilham 
C. FowW. Designed for Use in Colleges and 
Schools. Svo, Muslin, 91 60; Sheep, fl TS. 
HISTORY 6r DARIUS THE GREAT. By 
Jacob Abbott ISmo, MtisKn. 60 cents ; Mushn, 
gih edges. 76 cents. B«ing the 12tb VolOJiM of 
^Mbau*t Htmtrated HUtoHet." 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS: compriMac. 
The Present Time, Model Prisons, Downing 
Street The New Downing Street, Stnmp Ora- 
tor, Parliaments, Hudson^s Statue, Jesuitism. 
Edited by Thomas Carlyle. l3mo, Muslin, 60 
cents. 
JULIA HOWARD. A Romanes By Mrs. 

Bell Martin. Svo, Paper, 26 cents. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT, wiUi 
Remioiscences of Fristnds and Contemportnaa. 
Portrait t vols. ISmo, Muslin, $1 60. 
HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edward 
Gibbon. With Notes by tbe Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man. A new Edition, to which is added a com- 
plete Index of the whole Work ^6 ro^ l2i»o. 
Paper, f 180; Cloth, 92 40. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND from tlie Accession 
of JamesII. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
F rom the l««t London Edition. Vols. 1. and 1 1. 
12mo, Paper, 80 cents; Clclli, 40 cents per VoL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Invasion 
of Julius Cttsar te the Ab<iication of JuMf .H-i 
1688. By David Hume, Esq. A new Edition, 
with the Author's last Cefrections and ImproT*- 
mentfl. To which is prefixed a short Account 
of bis Life, written by Himself. 6 vpto. l2n»Q, 
Paper, ft SO ; Cloth, f2 40; Sheep, $3 00. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMHS^""': 
BELL. By William Beattie, M.D. With an 
Introductory Letter, by Wsshin8«W . If»«if, 
Esq. 2 vols. ISmo. MoJ<lin, $2 60. 

ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY, delivered at tlie Royal Insti- 
tution in tlie Years 1«», 1805. 1806. By the l«te 
R«v. Sydney Smith, M. A. 12iao, Mushn, $1 00. 



HISTORY OF THE CONFESSIONAL. Bf 

J. H. Hupkias, D.D. 13mo, Mushn, •! oa- 
THE PILLARS OF HERCULES; or, a Nar 
ratlve ..f Travels in Spain and Morecoo m IM« 
By David Urouhart. M.P. 2 vols. 12mo, Pa 
p^. m 40; UtimUn, 91 fa 
HARPER'S PICTORIAL CATALOGUE. A 
revised Edition, with an Appendix, containing a 
List of New Works. 
PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION. 'By the Au 
thor of •• The Discipline of Life." Svo, Paper, 
25 cent*. 
HINTS TOWARD REFORMS: in Leetore*. 
Addresses, and otlier Writings. By Horace 
Graele»-. ISmo, Muslin. 91 0% 
STANDISH THE PURITAN; a Tate of th« 
American Revolution. By Eldred Grayson, Esq. 
IZino, Paper, 75 cents; Muslin, $1 Oa 
ANTONlNAt or.theFallofRome. ByW.W 

Collins, Esq. »vo, Paper, 31^ cente. 
THE DALTONS ; or. Three Roads in Life. By 
Charles Levsr, Esq. Price 6 cenU per NumbeE. 
AN EASTER OFFERING. By FredriU Bre- 
mer. Translated by Mary Howitt Svo, Pa^ 
per, 6X cents. 
THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. By the Au- 
thor of " Hocbelaga." 2 Tols. ISroo, Uuslin, 
fl70; Paper, $140. 



ZANONL AWoveL By Sir S. Bulwcr Lytto*. 

8vo, Paper, 26 cents. 
HISTORY OF CYRUS THE OKEAT. ByJt- 

cob Abbott 18mo, Muslin, 60 cento; Moslin, 

gilt edges, 75 cents. Being tbe 1 1th Volume of 

** Mbott't Ilhutraud Hittoriet." 
THE MAID OF ORLEANS. A Romantic 

Chronicle. Bv tbe Author of " Whitefriara." 

Svo, Paper, 37)^ cents. 
THE FEAR OF THE WORLD; or.ljnngror 

Appearances. By the Brothers Msyhe* With 
» llfustn "- " "" — '^ 



A SECOND BOOK IN GREEK: containing 
syntax, with Reading Lessons in Prose; Pros- 
ody and tlie Dialects, with Reading Les-ions in 
Verse ; forming a fufflcient Greek Gnunmar. 
By J. M'Clintock, D.D. 12mo, Sheep, 75 cents. 
LKTTICE ARNOLD. By Mrs. M*rah. Svo, 

Paper, 10 cents. 
DR. JOHNSON: hi'* Religious Life and Death. 

12nio, Muslin, f 1 00. 

THE PROFESSOR'S LADY. Translated from 

the German of Berthold Aueibach, by M»ry 

Howitt Engravings. 8vo, Paper, 18^^ cents. 

THE SHOULDER KNOT: or. Sketches of the 

Thwe-fold Life of Man. A Story of the 17ih 

Ceutuiy. By Rev.B.F.Te«ft 12mo, Paper, 

60 cents ; Muslin, 75 cents. 

THE OLD OAK CHEST. By C. P. R. James. 

Esq. 8vo, Paper, 37>^ cents. 
R ilLWAY ECONOMY : a Treati."* on the new 
Art of Transport, its Management, Prospects, 
and Relations. Coromerual. Financial and So- 
tial ; wiUi an Exposition of the Practical Result" 
of the Railways in Operation in the United 
States, on the CoHiineut. anJ in America. By 
Dionysius Lardiier, D.CL. 12mo, Paper. 7^. 
cents; Mushn, 91 oa 
PAST, PRESENT. AND FUTURE OF THE 
REPUBLIC. By A. Je Lamartme. l-2nin, 
Paper, 37>^ tents ; Mnslin, 50 cents. 
REGINALD HASTINGS; or. a Tale of the 
I Troubles in 164-. By Eliot VVarburton, Esq. 
[ tvo. Paper, 25 cenU 



. Justmtions. Svo, Paper, 26 cents. 
SOUTHEY'S COMMONPLACE BOOK. Edit- 

ed by his Soo-in-Law, John Wood Warter, B.D. 

3 vols. Svo, Paper, $1 00 ; Muslin, f 1 26 per VoL 
NIGHT AND MORNING. By Sir E. Bulwer 

Lytton. Svo, Paper, 26 cents 

I NED ALLEN; or, the Past Age. By James 
Hannay. Svo, Paper, 86 cents. 
WHITE-JACKET; or, the World m a Man-of- 
War. By Herman MelvOle, Esq. 12mo, Paper, 
9100; Muslin, i 125. 
LIFE OF JOHN CALVIN. Compiled from 
•otlieatic Sources, and particularly from his 
Correspondence. By Thomas H. Dyer. For 
trnit. 12mu, Muslin, fl 00. 
PRELECTIONS ON BUTLER'S ANALOGY,. 
Faley's Evidences of Christianity, and HiH*e 
I<ectures in Divinity. Forming tlie 9th and last 
Tolame of " ChaltoenTs PoskbiDKMis W****" 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00; Sheep, $1 26. 
THE WILMINOTONS. A Novel By Mrt. 

Marsh. Svo, Paper, 26 cents. 
COSMOS : a Sketch of a Physical Description of 
the Universe. Translated from the GwiMn, tar 
E. C. Otte. 1 2mo, Paper, •! 60 ; Muslin , 91 70 
SKETCHES Of MINNESOTA, the New Ett 
gland of tlie West With Incidento of Tsavel in 
that Territory during the Summer of IMB. Wilh 
a Map. 12nio, Paper, 50 cents ; Mushn, 76 cU. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY; or, Uie Duties of Man 
considered in his Individual, Social, and Dooms. 
tic Capacities. By Andrew Co/nbe, M.D. ISmO, 
Muslin, 3^>^ cents. ' 
HANDS NOT HEARTS. A Novel By Janet 

W. Wilkinson. Svo, Pi^er, 36 cea««. 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Designed as a Text-book ibr Academies, H^h 
Schools, and Colle-es. By Alonao Gijy, M.A- 
lUustTated bySeo Woodcuts. Iftno, Miishn,70 
cents ; Sheep, 7.'> cents. 
PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION, considered 
Willi Relation to tbe Principlea of Dietetics. 
By Andrew Combe, M.D. Wtth llhtstratioos. 
ISmo, Mnshn, 27)^ cents. 



HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUER 
OR. By Jacob Abbott l«mo, Moshn, 60 
cent-: Muslin, gilt edges, 75.cents. Being the 
10th Volume of ''Abboti'f lUuttraled Hitune: 

CONSTANCE LYNDSAY ; or, Uie Progress of 
Error. By C. G. H. Svo, Paper, 95 cents. 

SIR EDWARD GRAHAM: or. Railway Spec- 
ulators. By Catharine Sinvfair. 8vo, Paper, 
37>^ cents. 

DAR« SCENES OF HISTORY. By O. F.R 
James, Esq. ISmo, Paper, 7: eeats: Muslia. 
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OS RBWURMUrG FROM A UOKG ABSMCB. 

I am homd^ I am home on the dearly loved spot' 
Where the waters flow lof ( reimd my fSither's old cot, 
Where the leaves danee so lightly in bright sammer 

green, 
As a maid jttst entering the door of sixteen ; 
Where the grass on the meadows, the flowers on the 

hills, 
And the lilies and the brakes on the banks of the rills, 
And tha ripening oorn whenk gathers night gems, 
And the rofy Peeked fruit on its thousand green stems 
Hold a converse as sweet with the echoing air. 
As^ the beautiful music the ocean waves bear. 

I am home, I am home, the eld house is the same 
As when wearied from school in roy girlhood I oMne 
To the riiady back kitchen, where over the tire 
The tesb-kettle sang like a newly strung lyre ; 
And my mother looked up from her low sewing char 
With a^mile which no suffering could ever outwear ; 
And tbe chickens were picking the crumbs round the 

door, 

And even straying sometimes on the dean seowered floor; 
While tbe '<kitten" and<'puppy» like gfWMfid young 

sprites, 
On tbe broad stoop were praetieing wonderfal fights. 

By tbe broad fire^l^ce in the wide rooking chair, 
My old grandmother sits with her snowy white hair 
Bat ber eyes have grown dim and she folds up her hands 
And sits looking for hours at the smouldering brands , 
But the spirit of peaee, and the herald of graee 
Like acouneil have met on that wrinkled old face, 
And her soul is f afe mounted en pinions of Ugbt 
While the flesh lingers trembling a moment ere flight ; 
But it will not be Icng. ere her. glorious Emg 
Will beckon to heaven that tireleis wing. 



Bttt^thoee beautifbl tones that I hailed on time's s 
Liager still like a hope ronning through a day dream, 
Aad those glances that ran o'er my pathway a race^ 
CoBie through memory's door like a long unseen fi»ee. 
And that dear cherished form hastens back to my side, 
liUce a monarch's return to the land of his pride. 
And the clasp of that hand sends a fire through each 

vein 
Tb»t eats in, like a thought on a matdae's brain. 



They are gone— they are gone, but remembrances stiir 
Like an unfailing fountain my bosom will fill. 

They are gone— they're all gone, and now when I haste 
To this little green spot from the world's barren waste, 
I must listen, and listen, and wait till I die 
For the rustling of the footsteps that never go by. 
I must walk on, and walk on to death's mighty feast 
Looking vainly above for my **8tar in the east ;'* 
I must linger, and linger on life's sounding vihore 
Still awidtiug harp-tones when the harps are no more ; 
I must dream on, and dream on, still yearning to see 
One whose htart is far distarttj undreaming of me. 

You may say what you will of the spirit's first light, 
When it sets, the whole world is a starless midnight * 
The green trees lose their hue when their leaves learn to 

fade 
The bright buds cannot bloom when their stems have 

decayed ; 
The young morning's red light brings no gras on the 

hills, 
When the frosts have bound up the sweet voice of the 

riUsj 
And 'tis only the sad notes the swan loves to sing 
When he dies 'mid the foliage that heralds the spring, 
And the heart eannot sleep on forgetfulness fed, ^ 
When the love that it nursed has ''no rest for its head." 
s Viola Vail. 



THB LAST INDIABT. 

BY L. M. WILES. 



I stood upon Paoi^c's beaten strand. 

Whose billows wash the Indian's native land ; 

And as the waves, from ocean's harp, a tone 

Swept forth of saddest, of most plaintive moan, 

I saw upon a rock that bounds its shore, 

An Indian listening to the distant roar. 

Before him stretched the deep and boundless sea, 

Behind him sped the cultured fallow lea , , 

Before him yawned the deep and hungry waves, 

Behind him slept the last of Indisn graves. 

He st9od alone ! his glance shot wild and wide, 
But found no kin, for all but him had died. 
And 'neath his feet, long bleached by briny spray. 
The last red brother's bones far scattered lay. 
'Twas momUig theD,—and in the eastern skies, 
The sttoke and din of thronging marts did rise. 
A thousand domes, with all their sunlit fires. 
Uprose amidst a swamp of shooting spires. 

Extended plains, in cnltifrated grace. 
Now owned the presence of another race ; 
And every hiU, and maantain height around. 
The roar of busy life, did forth resound. 
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Th«n tapping close hii vesture roond his breast, 

His pensive gaze upon the sands did rest. 

Deep silence wrapped his stern and aged ecfil , 

Nor heard be aac^t,save bounding l^Iowsroll, 

That in the distance, xooanad a aaddatting roar, 

Or slapped, at intervals the rook bound shore. 

The moraing lengthened,— far aboye, on high, 

The biasing sua had climbed the dingy sky, 

Still mute and motionleas upon that strand. 

The last sad Indian statne-Uke did stand. . 

The noon had mounted to the senith sky 

Yet stood he there, and fized^ and set his eye ! 

No feature changed ! no murmur broke the spell ! 

Nor did he hear the chipping strokes, to fell 

The last tall pine, that solitary stood, 

A monument of all his hunting wood. 

Day passed— and evening shades cdme (|ark and duo. 

As in Pacific's depths slow sunk the sun. 

Then, slowly turning to his farewell rays, 

And fiaing sadly there his pensive gate. 

Unto the music of the moaning surge. 

O'er his departed race he sung this dirge : 

**Te are gone to the land where the great Spirit reigns, 
Where the sun never diois nor the moon never wanes: 
Where the skies never darken, where stars are undimmed, 
Where the mountains are wild,and the forests untrimmed ] 
Where the rivers are free, and the game is unscared, ; 
Where the intruder's step to a trespass ne'er dared ; 
Where the song of the wild bird is mellow and clear. 
Where the spring and the summer make glad the long 

year. • 

Your slumber is deep! no tread of the foe. 
Can rouse, from your wigwams, the death-yell of woe ! 
Ye have turned from the mountains, and Mils once 

your o?ra, 
^ Have all left the mad world save your brdther alone ! 
And now, on the verge of your own native land{ 
Like a chase-stricken deer,a mute victim doth stand. 
Ye winds, that now cast here the wild wreckiiik surge, 
* Pull soon must your inusio give song to my dirge! 

- Oh, howl it aloud ! let y3ur thunders go free ! 
6 / "5^ ^^* ^^ Indian spirit goes da ton to the sea V* 

The night grew dense, and dark, ancf black ; and slow 
The gath'ring tempest rose— the'winds did blow 

- A long sepulchral howl athwart the deep,— 
And woke the sea-gongs from thdr midnight sleep. 
Like minute guns, above a hero's grave, ^ Vjj^ 
Loud bMHid the distant thunder o'er the wavej ^Pj^uMA 
Then rolled the ebon.midnight black her clouds, ™ ^ 
And wrapped the bounding sea in one dense shroud ! 
Till lightning, thunder, and the mingling blast, 
Howled wild and madly, cUlthe night was ^ast! 
And when the morning light flashed o'er the deep, 
The last sad Indian long had been asleep ! 



iDlBfctllatis* 



" The earthquake may crush, and the flood over- 
whelm, and the peetilenoe sweep away the children 
of men, but let death, which must come, come when 
it may , fit comes, and only oan'oome, in the order of 
Providence. ||How infinitely little then, imports it, 
whether it comes soon or late — ^Ufe being but <* a 
place which God hath inltine for the desiring .of 
eternity." — Souihey. 



A IWNBUS: GIVT VO VHB FRBB BCBOOIi. 

A. (»ALA DAT AT TABHYTOWlf . 

One of those muaifioent movements whieK distin- 
guish the warni hearted, and tend to brighten human ' 
character, has just been consummated in our neigh- 
boring village of Tarrytown ; and it afibrds us ihe 
highest gratification to give publicity through our 
columns to the judicious and generous bestowment. 
We must retrace a few months in order to possess 
our readers with a right conception of the whole 
transaction. 

Something like a year ago, the inhabitants of 
School District No. 1, Village of Tarrytown, con- 
vened for the purpose of devismg means for the erec- 
tion of a new School-house, but there were difficul- 
ties in the way, and hindrances not easily to be 
overcome. Capt. N. Cobb,' a liberal citizen, who had 
already contributed hands<fmely to every improve- 
ment ef the Villag^e since his residence among them, 
came forward, and offered to the Trustees, in ex- 
change for their school lot worth with its building 
perhaps $500 or (600, a more convenient lot for the 
purpose, east of the main road, and opposite the post 
office, on which he would erect them a good commo- 
dious school-house, worth at least. $1,500. This 
noble ofifer was at once accepted with gratitude on 
the part of the Trustees ; and that gentleman has 
been actively engaged the past season in carrying 
into efTec't his well-designed munificence. At length 
the Building is completed, — a beautiful and substan- 
tial stroetare of stone and brick, two stories high, 
with a basement, of fine architectural proportions and 
surmounted with a Belfry in a neat Grecian style, 
containing a fine toiied Bell, and bearing; on its top 
an iron stafl', with cardinal points, &,c. ^The school- 
house is of the first class, (says the Builder,)'' 32 feet ' 
front, by 42 feet deep, and three stories high including 
basement. It. is built, the basement of stone, and the 
superstructare of 12 in. brick wall. A piazza with 
rail and columns extends along the whole front ; and 
4 large antas of brick, with stone caps, finish under 
the level cornice of the building, which is of neat 
recian style. The roof is of cedar , and the Belfry 
8 feet square, and 14 feet hTgh. All the interior is 
well finished widnscoating 4 feet high, and the wood 
work is neatly gnined with oak. In fine, the whole 
edifice is thoroughly finished, end painted inside and 
out, with admirable taste. The Mechanics engaged 
as builders, were Isaac Buckhout, mason ; Thomas H. 
Purdy, carpenter ; and Wm. F^orman, painter — all of 
whom we observe have faithfully performed their 
r^n^ctive tasks — and the Edifice there stands cem- 
plete, a proud and enduring monument of the wise 
liberahty of the donor, and the well directed skill d 
taste of the builders. 

But the generous Patron of the School did not stop 
here, his ofTe had already been far exceeded in the 
expens<e of the building. The old school-hoose was 
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dilapidatejl, and so the fiirnitare ; nothing fit to enter 
two new spacious rooms, the separate Male and 
Female Departments — so the untiring Friend of the 
Schoo Iproceeded to provide both Departments with 
entirety new. Furniture in the best style of the Ward 
Schools in New York, embracing tables, desks, chair 
seats for the pupils separate, etc., etc.; two good 
clocks and other appendages to each room, — the 
whole presenting one of the most complete and best 
arranged school-houses in the county, and probably 
in the State of New York. 

The entire expense of the Edifice and Furniture, 
apart from the lot on which it stands, we understand, 
amounts to about Three Thousand Five Hundred 
DollarM, which the geceroug and distinguished 
Donor, Capt. Cobb, bestows (or the benefit of' Free 
Schools in the Village of Tarrytown. ft was quite 
natural and appropriate for the people of Tarrytown 
upon receiving this almost uequalled munificence, to 
make some suitable manifestation of their gratitude ; 
and accordingly,' upon consnltati($n, the dd instant 
was designed by the Trustees for the Ceremony of 

OPKNINO THE KKW SCROOL-BOtTSE. 

At the hour a highly respectable audience of both 
sexes, and of all ages, gathered 'neath the sound 
of the school-going b&Il, which rang its merry 
peal on this its first day bl duty, soon filled the 
spacious room used for their reception. We were 
happy to notice among the densely crowded audience, 
the Rev. Dr. Creighton, Rev. P. P. Sanford, Rev. A. 
P. Buel, Washington Irving, Esq., N. B, Holmes, 
Esq.,L. 8. Pond, Alderman Meserole, Capts. 7. S. 
Odeil, Storm, Vermilya, Dr. Lav, Dr. Hasbrouck, 
, with many others of high respectability, who mani- 
fested a deep interest in the proceedings. The child- 
ren of tiie District, in charge of their Precepior, Mr. 
'YanderbUt, occupied the front seats. Abraham 
Storms, Esq., was appointed chairman, and the exer- 
cises were opened with prayer by the Rev. P. P. 
Sandford, of the Methodist church. The children 
sang an opening anthem, and interspersed the exer- 
cises with several appropriate odes, performed in a 
very creditable manner. 

The report of the Trustees was then presented by 
Mr. Holmes. The report touched briefly upon the 
situation of the district for some years back, contrast- 
ing their new position with their old, congratulating 
the district on the change, and lauding Capt. Cobb 
for ihe splendid exhibition of his generosity thus 
before them. It appeared that the bouse, school fur- 
niture, writing apparatus, &c., cost the Captain near 
^3,500. The report then touched upon the impor- 
tance of education, the duty of parents to send their 
chiidien to school, and of aiding and insisting on their 
fiilfilling the rules of the same, furnishing the neces- 
sary books of instruction , &,e. Speaking of the small 
amount of instruction given to the majority of 
children, the report says : 

•c* Bm our standard of requirements must be raised, 
it haa been much u^o. low in this distriet/' (in what: 



district is it not?) " many studies necessary to form 
an English scholar, are not named in our classes ; the 
children have school for the busy ecenes of life, with 
but a faint glimmer of that knowledge, which if fuUf 
acquired would be a lamp to their feet in their 
journeys, and a never failing source "Of enjoyment 
through life. 

''Parents, do you love your children 7 We know 
you do. Would you save their feelings m after life 1 
would you fit them for anybstation they may be called 
to fill 7 In short, if you would not have them only 
fitted to be hewers of wood, and drawers of water ; 
educate them. 

"For we trust your good judgement will not let 
them stop at the first step ^f the ladder of learning, 
but urge them to press upwards— higher— higher— 
lyitil the brightest fields of knowledge breaks upon 
their view, cheering them as the rising sun does the" 
benighted Polander, giving them one long day of 
sunshine, but not 'like them to lose its Influence at 
the next half cycle of the year, for the bright sun of 
knowledge only sets when reason leaves its thtone. 
It's our companion to the grave, and even after to 
many ; for the grave is the gate to everlasting bliss, 
through a knowledge of a Redeemer. ," 

Their Ubrary contains about 700 volumes. Some 
valuable hints are given, to increase its usefulness, 
and to the manner of delivering, bet we have not 
space for further extracts. 

After this report, which was read by Jacob Odell, 
Esq., the children sung, as they had done several 
times during the exercise, in a manner quite pleasing 
to the large company assembled, doing great great 
credit to their instructors, Mr. Vanderbilt and Miss 
See. 

The Rev. Wm. Creighton, D. D., then addressed " 
the assembly in a very forcible and feeling manner. 
His address will be found below. 

My Friends and Brethren^lt is usual at the com- 
mencement of the New Year to express mutual 
wishes tor many happy returns of the season. In the 
spirit of this usage, I offer you ray heartfelt washes 
that you may live to witness many occasions like that 
on which we have now assembled. An occasion 
which I think you may justly regard with pride and 
gratitude. With pride, — not merely that you have 
such a structure in your midst, but that it is the deed 
and the gift of one of yourselves — a fellow towns- 
man. With gratitude — not only because you have 
thereby been saved a heavy pecuniary expenditure, 
but because the work has been so well done — so com- 
pletely, so liberally done ; so far beyond what you 
would have thought ot doing for yourselves, or could 
have reasonably expected from another, that in regard 
to the edifice there is nothing you could desire to be 
added to it. 

I congratulate you then my friends, that God hath 
put it into the heart of our friend and your fellow- 
toWnsman to bestow upon your village so appropriate 
and valuable a building. I regard it as a measure o' 
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vast benefit to the rising generation. When I com- 
pare the accommodations here provided, with those 
which usually belong to a District School house, I can 
scarcely believe that I am correct in giving it that 
appellation. Instead of standing on a common — a 
common alike to the cows, the pigs, the geese, and to 
your children, exposed to bleak winds and pelting 
storms, difficult of access, hovel-like in structure, with- 
out shade-- destitute of all comforts ; I find it here 
in the very centre of your beautiful villge, under the 
constant supervision of your whole population, shar- 
ins; in all the growing faculties of access which the 
wefilthiest of you enjoy ; its outward appearance im- 
posing,attractive ; its internal arrangements appropri- 
ate and furnised without regard to expense, with all 
that can contribute to the health, comfort and im- 
provement of the pupils. I say my friends, when'I 
look at all these things, 1 can scarcely believe that I 
am standing in the District School House of a village. 
Now, that thest; things must and will conduce to 
promote the mental and moral improvement of the 
young, I think it evident. The very erection of a 
building Hke this, stamps a value upon the purpose 
for which it is designed. It says to the young, that 
you do not think education of so little moment, that 
any building however forlorn, and unsuitable is good 
enough to receive it in, or, that the vocation of a 
Teacher, is so wanting in importance and respecta- 
bility that you may altogether disregard his comfort 
in the accommodations provided. On the contrary, 
it proclaims the conviction that no reasonable expense 
should be spared in elevating education in- the estima- 
tion pf the public and especially of those who are to 
be the beneficiaries of it. And further, the benefit of 
the rising generation is promoted by the facilities 
which a building like this offers to the acquiring of a 
good education, For, although there is no royal road 
to learning, although industry and application on the 
^ part of the pupils are indispensable, yet you may 
supply aids which will expediate the acquisition of 
knowledge. The furniture of the recitation rooms ; 
the warmth and comfort of the children while there ; 
the arrangements for health and cleanliness ; all these 
and others which need not be enumerated, are helps 
and important helps to the end proposed. 

Again. I congratulate you my friends, because I 
regard the erection of this building, as a benefit to* 
your whole community, t mean not because it re- 
lieves you from the outlay of so much money, of so 
many dollars and* cents, or because the improvement 
of your children in learning will be advanced by it — 
this last I have already said is a highly important 
consideration ;, not for these reasons, but because of 
the eaample set you, do I congratulate you upon this 
occasion. You are hereby taught the value of the 
r ight application of wealth ; how much good may be 
done, when riches are not " kept to the heart of the 
owners thereof," but used for the benefit of our f^ow 
« men and the honor of the Gracious Giver ; and I 
trust the example Will not be lo8t,that youw ill be stirred 



up to emulate sogood a work. Do you ask me, How? 
I will telly ou. Make thef instruction here imparted, in 
some degree commensurate with the edifice provided for 
it. Be not satisfied that your children are taught what , 
are little more than the first rudiments of education. Le 
,the higher branches be part of the course. Let his- 
tory, natural and moral philosophy, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, civil engineering and other kindred branches 
be taught. Provide well qualified Instructors and if 
the ordinary provision be not adequate to their com- 
petent support; put your hand into yo«r pockets and 
make up the deficiency, this is one object on which 
a portion of your wealth may be bestowed. There i a 
another which has long been upon my mind, and I 
think this a suitable occasion to express it. Look at 
your Alms House, or County House as it is termed, 
a substantial and cpmmodious building, surrounded 
by a good and productive farm, and as to temporal 
things, so far as I know and believe, well and faith- 
fully managed. But what provision have you made 



for the spiritual wants of the ignorant, the yicious, the 
sick, the suffering, the dying within its walls 1 Who 
is there to reclaim the ignorant and them that are 
not of the way— to bind up the the broken heart— to 
calm the terrors of an awakened conscience; to 
soothe the agonies of a death-bed, and to fix the view 
ot the departing spirit upon Jesus, the Friend of 
Sinners ? It is true that services are occasionally 
held there by the Clergy of the County ; but their 
visits are few and far between, and they besides 
labor under the serious disadvantage of not knowing 
the peculiar wants of those to whom they minister ; of 
a necessary, consequence, there can be little sympathy 
between them and their hearers. What they want— 
what you want and should supply, is a good man— a 
faithfiil man— a devoted man ; on^ of peculiar quali- 
fications, (for the office needs them) to live, if not in 
the house, near it ; to go in and out among them 
daily ; to be a very present help in all their troubles ; 
to admonish and reclaim the profligate, to encourage 
the timid, to comfort all that mourn, to admit the 
children to Baptism into the fold gf Christ, to admin- 
ister the sacrament of Spiritual health and strength 
and consolation' to the pious adult, and to be on all 
occasions their adviser, friend and comforter. To 
effect this, money I know is required, and this will be 
forthcoming, if you give to the example befon;^ yon, 
its just weight. It will perhaps be said, it is an easy 
matter for those who have large ability, to give 
liberally. The remark my hearers, is true with one 
qualification : If there be first a vnlling mind. Oh, 
now much more common is the ahility than the 
heart to give! Though you had the wealth of 
CroBSUs, unless the heart with generous impulses, yoo 
would think yourselves poor, and you would think 
right. Without the heart ot Christian love, you are 
" wretched and miserable, and poor, and blind and 
naked." The ability is ifar more generally diffiised 
than most men are aware of, or perhaps I should la^i 
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wiUing to admit. Try il my friends. Put yoar haodfl 
' ioto your deep capacious pockets* and if the heart be 
right, you will find them stored with gold and silver, 
which like the cruise of «il and barrel of meal» neither 
&il nor waste. Show me the man who has impover- 
ished himself by deeds of beneficence. I should like 
to see him — to uke him by the hand, to do him 
reverence, to fail down on my knees and thank God, 
that there is such a glorious specimen of our race to 
be found on the earth. But of those who have be- 
come impoveiished, by witholding more than is meet. 
Oh how many are there ! Men who have covered 
with the dross and dirt of pelf, amd loaded down, with 
the chains of worldly care and covetouaness, and 
\ clothed in the filthy rags of avarice, the Immortal 
Spirit, and made in the image of God ! AH of us 
hate abundantly more ability than we are disposed to 
exert. An ability which will increase with us and 
strengthen with exercise. Try it, and you will be 
astonished to find how rich yon are — ^how much good 
you are able to accomplish — how much the love of 
doiog good, grows with the practice of it. 

For this beautiful and well designed structure, you 
are indebted under God, exclusively to the liberality 
of one among you. There are instances in which 
men have shown a liberal spiiit towards the place of 
their own or their childrens' birth, or where they 
have entered into the endearing ties of wedded life* 
or where the wealth has been acquired, with which 
a kind Providence, so often crowns the efiTorts of 
honorable industry. All these claims have been 
recognised and acted upon by others ; but our friend 
stood to you in none of these relations. " He was 
not to the manor bom," nor connected with you by 
ties of kindred, friendship or association* He came 
among you only a few years since a stranger. What 
hs has done for you in that time, I trust will be re- 
membered as long as gratitude is recognised as a 
virtue among men. I thank him for what he has 
done in the name of our common education ; that edu- 
cation which by the laws of this great State is made 
as free as the air we breathe ; from whose benefits, 
here to Jbe dispensed, none will be excluded; rich and 
poor will meet together and drink free of charge from 
that fountain of knowledge which is to fit them for 
usefulness, qualify them to appreciate and defend their 
civil and religious liberties, and assist in carrying 
forward our Country to that high and glorious condi- 
tion, whicd, if we do not misinterpret the tokens of 
Divine Providence, she is destined to reach. ' * 

I thank him m the name ot our common civiliza- 
tion, upon which popular education exercises so large 
and favorable an influence. For the more the menta^ 
faculties are disciplined and the moral feelings culti- 
vated, so much the more the views and tastes of men 
are elevated and refined, and the character of society 
improved. 

I thank him in the name of our common Christiani- 
ty. Altho uffh no great advocate of education merely 
iatelleetual> I trust that in thi$ instimtioB moral a^d 



religious cultivation will go band in hand with it. — 
Besides, Christianity is. opposed to ignorance and dark- 
ness under any circumstances, and rejoiceg in the 
light. The more therefore this is diffused, the better . 
are men prepared to receive and approach the Gospel 
and (he more certain is it, that the Gospel will suc- 
ceed in bringing them under ita benign influence. All 
that we ask, is that her claims be caknly and dispas- 
sionately examined. Of the result, then we have not 
the shadow of a fear. 

My respected friend ; When the ground on which 
this building stands, was purchased and the tomb con- 
structed, whic& was to receive your mortal remains, 
afler the Spirit had returned to God who gave it, and 
which already holds the ashes of some near and dear 
to you, I little thought of the ultimate use to which it 
would be applied. The contemplation, of your final 
resting place, I have no doubt, has suggested to your 
mind that there are no objects in life worth livmg for, 
and duties and obligations resting upon us, which if 
duly discharged, will inrough faith in Christ, render 
our last moment calm, resigned and hopeful. Long 
after that monument has crumbled into dust, this 
shall stand a better memorial of you, and not only the 
children of this generation shall rise up and call you 
blessed, but those of generations yet unborn, shall 
inscribe upon its wall^ your fitting epitaph — " The 
Friend, the Benefactor of the young." 

Mr. Joseph Mellowes then foHowed, who stated 

that he spoke in behalf of the working community, 

and he did the work very thoroughly and effectively. 

Bernard J. Meserole, Esq., addressed the children 

on the importance of education. 

He was followed by Mr. Holmes, who drew the 
children out on the benefits Uiat had been oonterred 
upon them. They showed by their answering, very 
conclusively who had been their generous benefactor. 
Captain Cobb. 

At this point, Capt. Cobb rose and remarked, 
" Much has been said, and well said, and very much 
to the purpoEe ; all I have to say is, to assure you all 
that I feel as much satisfaction and pleasure in pre- 
senting this Edifice to the District as the Trustees can 
possibly feel in receiving it." 

The Rev. A. P. Buel, of the Baptist church closed 
the exercises in behalf of the donor, expressing that 
the returns ^expected for the new house, was a com- 
mensurate improvement in the cause of education by 
the inhabitants of the district. The gentleman closed 
the meeting by prayer. 

We shall be much mistaken if this beneficent act 
of Capt. Cobb does not give an impulse to the cause 
of education, whtch will be long felt in the thriving 
village of Tarrytown. 

DINNER TO CAPT. COBB. 

The principal inhabitants of the District, as a slight 
return for the very great liberality of Capt, Cobb, had 
made arrangements for a Complimentary Dinner to 
him ; and at two o'clock a large number of gently 
.men who had witnessed the gratifying and inslmetive 
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exercises of ihe mordiog, sat down to a highly sumptu- 
ous Entertainment, prepared in his best style, by 
" mine host*' of the Franklin House, whose good 
taste and good cheer is proYcrbial all the country 
round. The tables were loaded, not merely wiih the 
substantial varieties of this festal season, but with 
erery delicacy which the culinary art in its present 
proximate perfection could provide. Messrs. J. S. 
Odell, and B. Meserole, Trustees of the District, 
presided at the table as President and Vice-President ; 
the Blessing was invoked by the Rev. Dr, Creighton 
the other clergymen at each side, and the audience 
rising reverently ; and then every man applied himself 
to the gratification of a ready appetite, and did full 
justice to the delicious diversified viands, before 
him which, we think, for richness and variety, have 
seldom been surpassed at any hotel in the country. 

After the cloth had been removed. Aid. Meserole, 
Vice-President', with a few prefatory remarks, as an 
opening overture for the Toasts, offered : — 

The Health of Capt. JVathan Cobb. — May he en- 
joy a health, happiness and prosperity, longer than 
his fondest anticipations. 

This sentiment with its circumstances of a very gra- 
tifying nature, excited the liveliest emotions, and 
cheers sprang spontaneously from every lip. The 
interest of this moment was also heightened to a de- 
gree of intense enthusiasm when another sentiment 
was announced : — 

The Union. — May it be as enduring as the world. 

Every man sprang to his feet, and cheers followed 
cheers in rapid snccession-^an earnest of the universal 
attachment to the Union felt, indiscriminately by our 
patriotic fellow-citizens. 

Toasts at the Complimentary Dinner given to 
Caft. Cobb. . 

The ioUowing toasts were announced from the 
Ch?ir. 

Education : — The nerve of our country's gr.eatneas ; 
the hope of Husbandry, Commerce and Manufac- 
tures ; to be extended to all, and withholden from 
none. 

Our New School House : — Wealth turned to good 
accoupt in promoting the mental culture of our rising 
rape. May it shelter our children, while they seek 
the treasures to be gathered beneath it; roof, 

Tarrytown: — The home of great hearts, whose 
deeds keep pace with the increasing opportunities for 
good in this age of Progress. 

Our Union : — We glory in its ligbtj which, like the 
Sun, sheds its refulgence over the whole world. 

[This toast was received with the warmest enthusi- 
asm, an4 followed Vith rounds of applause.] 

The Clergy : — May they ever evince that interest 
in our mental as well as in our spiritual welfare which 
the/ have this day exhibited. 

[Rev. Mr. Buel responded to this sentiment in a haj^ 
py train of thought, and recurrence to his youthful as- 
sociation^ and eDjoymenti.] 



Tarrytown : — Known abroad as the "anoozy Dutch \ 
region," but whose mental boast is the delight of lov- 
ers of literature every where. 

Hon Washington Irving being called on to respond 
to this toast, said that since he was unable to makea 
speecli on the subject he would refer the stibject to 
Deidrich Knickerbocker, Esq., now deceased, &c. 
Volunteer Toasts. 

By'^Abm. Storms. Ccpt.'JVathan Cobb:— The 
enlightened firiend of sound principles,, the munifi • 
cent patron of popular Education; he has won the 
affection and lasting gratitude of the children of our 
Village. 

By N. Bayles. Santa Clause outdone. Capt. 
Cobb : — ^A more liberal friend to little boys and 
girls than Santa Claus, since his gift is too large 
to put in th^r stockings ; yet their hearts shall re- 
ceive it in gladness, and their minds shall garner 
up. stores of knowledge in its enjoyment. 

By C. Curties. ^'Inconsistency.*' — ^We smile at 
the simplicity of childhood, when it delights in ""'cob 
houses" yet we to-day have come here in 4;he digni- 
ty of manhood, to rejoice in a "Cobb'* School- 
House ! 

By L; J. Pond. Our Esteemed Guest ; — A man 
who unites the stern and fearless qnalities of the 
mariner, with the courtesy and refinement of the 
gentleman. 

By J. OdelL Education .—The bulwark of free 
institutions, may its prosperity here be commen- 
surate with the means we have this day received at 
the hands •of our honored guest. 

By W. Vemilla. Our JVew School-House .—An 
ornament to' our Village and a lasting monument 
of Capt. Cobb's generosity. 

By N. B. Holmes. District Schools:— The an- 
chors of the ship of the State, may they hold her 
safe from wreck in the whirlpool of Disunion. 

By a guest. 77ie Luxury of doing Good : — May 
our friend, Capt. Cobb, live long to enjoy it. 

By C. Curtis. The Trustees of School District 
JVo. 1 : — Their faithfulness and diligence are wit- 
nesses of their sterling worth, and perfect fitness to 
occupy their place of trust. 

By J. Hasbrouck. The Teachers of Sehool Dis- 
trict JVb. 1 : — ^May the events of this day stimulate 
them to renewed exertions commensurate with the 
duties of the station they occupy, and the plaudits 
of grateful patents be their reward. 

By J. Buckhout. The Union .—One and inse- 
parable, now and forever. 

[This toast was received with a responsive shout 
of approbation by the assemblage, every man rose 
instantly to his feet, and amid intense hilarious in- 
tei/est, the toast was drank.] * 

By Capt. N. Cobb. The Ladies:— Qod bless 
them! 

[unbounded applause.] 

By Thos. A. Dean. Our JVew School-House ;-r 
May this generous gift be the seal of lasting union 
«iiU)Dg the ix^iklntaut9 of tbis Pistrict; 
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By Capt. Hf. H. Odell. T%e Ship of State :— 
I May she ever be guided by as noble and skilAil a 
I pilot as the << School Ship," this morning referred 
to. 

By Caleb Roecoe. The Heart of the American 
Seaman; — Always watchful, warm and wise in the 
^ development of its^enevolent conceptione. 

Where e*er it roam, where e'er it rcat. 
Still holding home first, dearest, best ! 
(Mr. Roscoe remarked, in reference to the senti- 
ment so favorably received, that it had been ofTered 
not merely with lively respect to the generous gentle- 
men whose munificence had gdthered this joyous 
array of friends around him, and whom Mr, R. had 
known by reputation from his youth as a skilful and 
successful seaman, traversing the Atlantic as among 
the foremost commanders of the first class of Liver- 
pool Packets, but to mark the fact and impress it upon 
the minds of the audience, that our wealthy Mariners 
bad been ever found among the most generous' and 

* judicious Benefactors of the human race, known in 
the history of 6or young Republic ; and instanced a 
few of the many benefactions from that class, which 
bless and brighten the hearts of the recipients, while 

u they invite emulation and dignify the permanent pro- 
visions for the necessitous in almost every maratime 
city of the Union. He referred also to a very liberal 
! endowment to education, similar to this, made in the 
I town ot Westchester many years ago, — to the "Sailor's 
' Snug Harbor," in New York, now a splendid and ex- 
tensive charity ; and to the noble Edifice, tjje "Asy- 
lum for sick and disabled Seamen," on Staten Island 
--all emanating from the warmth and wisdom of heart 
in Americaa Seamen : and closing with a heartfelt 
tribute of respect to the noble-minded gentleman, our 
Ouest, who had this day so liberally endowed a cause, 
that of popular education, whieh ever lies near his 
own heart. Mr. R. sat down amidst reiterated and 
long continued' cheers in response to the sentiment 
that had just been announced from the Chair.) 

By Capt. N. Oobb. Our worthy Host of the 
Franklin House : — He has done himself much credit 

* in the abundant feast we this day enjoy. 

By Martin Smith. The Health of Capt. Cobb:-- 
May he live long to enjoy the smiles of the children, 
whom his bounty has this day blessed. 
^ By Jacob Vanderbili. The Children's Friend:— 
May his memory be enshrined in the hearts of our 
children and our children's children, even to the re- 
motest generatipns ; and when stern time shall have 
crumbled into dust the monuments of Earth's great 
and mighty ones, and their names are lost in oblivioo, 
may the name oiCapt Cobb still live in the hearts of a 
grateful posterity. 

By James Cox. The Children of our School ; — 
May their intellectual progress be greatly facilitated 
* by the kindness of their noble benefactor* 

By James C. Ay res. Capt. Nathan Cobb: — Our 
citizen. The poor man's friendi an example to the 
rich* 



By L. T. Revere. ()ur j»s«i(tdn :— This usembly 
having met on the platform of Virtas andTmth, 
may we Kvd by the le9el of Republican friendship. 

By S. N. Thomas. The power of this da^s noble 
deed : — May the corn which has this day been sown 
from the noble Cobb^ yield a hundred fold to our cbil* 
dren, and when its ||araering shall eome: the burden 
of the Harvest Song shall be the eulogy of our gene- 
rous l^nefaetor. 

It will be seen from the tenor of the roasts, and the 
pith and pun, that the utmost freedom and joyousness 
possessed the entire assembly ; and not an incident 
occurred to mar in any way the high-wrought and 
buoyant feelings and grateful events ol the day. The 
delighted assemblage, after a vote, requesting copies 
of the addresses of the speaken in the morning, and 
a vote of thanks to the Officers, and to their worthy 
host on the occasion, the happy participants arose at 
about 4 o'clock, from the table and parted, under the 
influence of the happiest feelings. 



The Fibld op Waterloo.— A recent visit to this 
field of battle discloses extensive changes. The plain 
is rapidly losing its original character. Pieton's tree 
has been cut down by the ri;|thless farmer to whom 
the ground on which it stood belongs ;' and the forest 
ot Soignie has been so cut away that the outline it 
presented at the time of the battle can no longer be 
recognized, and the last vestiges of the wood are van- 
ishing from the face of the earth. It appears that the 
King of Holland, eager to turn his kingdom into cash 
as quickly as he could, sold the timber to the Bank of 
Belgium, and the back, which has since fiiiled, sold 
it away in lots to divers purchasers. The fate of the 
forest therefore was to be cut down. Even the 
Duke of Wellington, who had a gift from the King of 
a thousand acfes, sold his lot ; so that, at the present 
moment, litde more remains than a few clumps of 
white beech, like spectres haunting the green places 
of the ancient wood. The plain of Waterloo itself, 
too, is greatly altered. A large. establishment for the 
manufacture of the beet-root sugar, casts its heavy 
shadow over the spot where the last crash of bayonets 
scattered the disordered retinue of Napoleon. Cot- 
tages have sprund up by the road -side ; the greater 
part of the field is now industriously cultivated ; and 
small enclosures, filled with shrubs and gardens, have 
displaced that tone of desolation which formerly gave 
such a melancholy aspect to the scene. The chateau 
of Hou^omont clone retains its early characteristics. 
The ruin remains just as it was after the battle, mak- 
ing a reasonable allowance for the decay and patch- 
ing of more than a quarter of a century. There is 
the orchard, neglected and [overgrown with rank 
grass and lusty weeds ; the shattered walls, the moul- 
dering chapel with the black marks of the fire still 
upon* its crumbling sides, and a thousand names 
scrawled aad daubed opwards ev^n to its roof. 
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^ city of New York* six in tb^ county of Dutchew, 
tluwe in Moh of the counties of Kiqib, Queens, Scho- 
]am and Wayne, two in each of the counties of Colum- 
bia, Ontario^ Rensselaer, Sufibld and Warran, and 
one in each of the counties of Albany, Broome, £rie, 
ifaeiiaBee> -Monroe, Orange, Saratoga, Steuben and 
Yates. In these schools 4,071 colored children have 
baen taught during the year embraced in the rofHyTts. 
of ^hich wimber 3jb46 reaidedv in the dty of New 
York, 660 in the county of Kings, 164 in the county 
of Broome, 140 in Albany, 137 m Erie, 105 in Rctna- 
fltlaarv 90 in Ontario, 85 in Queens, 66 in Monioa, 59 
iaYatb8» 35 in Columbia, 36 in Greene, 28 in each 
of the counties of Orange and, Schoharie, 27 in Snf- 
iolk,9S ib Saratoga, and 16 in Steuben. For their 
sdppors the aom of ^11^80 44 has been apporMoned 
jboni the. public money of the several eounties and 
tbvros in which they are located ;. and (77 6 85 con* 
t];ibuted by rate bills by those aeodiog to school.* 
^ The existing provisions of law for the establishment 
9,ni 9wpprt of this class of sahools^ are quite inac|e- 
%9ate toxheinoreiuung wants of these intexested ; and 
^tf^ntec^oUy recommend such further legislation in 
ibeiirbehalfj a« an enlightened regard to the intelleo- 
tuil .and moral welfare of this portion of our fellow- 
Oitizeun may seem to require Every reasonable fa- 
cilily should, in my judgment, be afforded for the or- 
ganization of separate schools for their use, wherever 
sufficient numberg exist to warrant the establishment 
of eueh schools. 

SUPERVISION OF THE SCHOOLS. 
' The Saperintendent deems it his duty again to call 
the attention of the Legislature to the present defec- 
tive system of local supervision. The ezperieuceof 
theiist year has strengthened and confirmed the opin- 
ion heretofore expressed, that some other and more 
dRciant agency should be interposed between the se- 
veral school districts and this department, than that 
of the town Aiperintendent. It is utterly impossible 
fot'ihiB class of officers to fulfil the various important 
fvfnetidns which appertain to an uniform, thorough and 
iAr(ilt-reguktted supervision ol the i*chools. This can 
be done effectually only by a county, or at least by an 
assembly district orfficer, invested with the requisite 
powers, and subject to such restrictions and limita- 
tions as may be deemed expedient ^ind necesfcary. 
Whether auch officer be chosen by the people, elected 
by the town snperintendents, or by the board of super- 
visors, the local legislaiure of the county, is of second- 
ary, importance. He should be charged with the gen- 
eml supervision of the schools of the district or county 
for which he may be appointed, invested with excitr- 
sive jnrisdiction in the first instance, overall school 
controversies of every name and nature, subject to re- 
view by this department, and required annually to re- 
port ihe condition of )he several schools under bis 
charge, with Buch general suggestions for their im- 
provement and advancement as he may think requi- 
site and proper* His tompensatien should be made a^ 
^tate and counter charge^ in equal proportioR, 



j The want of suoh an intermediate officer .has been 
ileng and severely felt in the ads»ia|atration of the gen* 
oral system.' It has been found whoUy impracticable 
for the State Superintendent to keep up such a cor- 
respondence vrith the nine hundred town superintend- 
eats as is absolutely requisite to the efficieocy and sue 
cess of the system. There is, consequeEdly, an en- 
tive absence of consen er co«eperation between the 
school officers of any oae county, to say nothing of the 
State at large. < There are bo means by which the 
various improvements ot the age /in* the art and sci- 
oBce of education, san be generally made known and 
itttfodticed into the great body of our schools ; and it 
imuat be obvious to the niiosc unreflectiag that instead 
of pregsessijlg, our elementary institutions must con- 
tittttally, under such influences, retrograde in value 
and useftdnesB. 

The great increase ef. litigation whioh has grown 
out of the provisions of the late act of 1849,8erve8 also 
to exhibit in a striking point of view the want of some 
ladequale loeal tribunal for the adjustment and settle- 
ment, without costs to either party, of the various 
i questions which are constantly presenting themselves 
for deteimhiation* Trustees, and other officers of 
school, districts, with the exception of the collector, 
are reqnired to perfbrm the various laborious, perplex- 
ing, and responsible duties devolved upon them by law, 
without ooB^f>ensBtion. They ate compelled to give 
their services when ealiqd upon by the inhabitants of 
their district^ and attb)eeted to heavy fines in case of 
refusal to serve. Under such circumstances, it is both 
ujyust and (9pre8SLve,that they should be subjected to 
an expensive and harrassing process of litigation, in 
the pecformance of the various functions thus devolved 
upon them. It is true, the respective tribunals before 
which they may be cited . have power to exempt them 
from the paymenC of coats, where it appears on the ^ 
trial that they have acted in good faith ; but it is ob- 
.vious that this exemption can reach only a small part 
of the expenses, and none of the vexation and trouble, 
incurred by them in their defence. Ultimately, too, 
these expenses may be made a charge against the dis- 
trict ; but in the meantime they are subjected to all 
the embarrassments and burdens incident to an angry 
and protracted course of litigation,' without any. ade- 
quate protection. A local officer or tribunal, vested witli 
exclusive Jurisdiction in all cases of controversy aris- 
ing out of the school laws, and authorised to make a 
final decision, subject to review, by this department 
on appeal, and without costs to either party, would 
seem to afford the most equitable and efficient mode 
for the settlement of this increasing class of questions! 

In connection with this subject, the attention of the 
Legislature is respectfully requested to the propriety of 
;a formal re-enactment of the provisions conlerring 
appellate jurisdiction upon this department. By a 
roCre clerical error of the engrossing '•'. !^ the section 
referred to was included in the t, ■ u.ug clause of 
ichapter 2|82of the laws of 1849, umuidatory of the 
general schopl law. And although the attention of 
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the Legislature at its last session was directed to the 
Bobject, no aefiaitive action was had, in coneequeoce 
of the failure of the bill introduced for the amendment 
of the free school law. The Superintendent has con- 
tinued Tip to the present period to entertain appeals 
as heretofore, without objection or complaint from any 
quarter. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This institution is rapidly and steadily increasing in 
usefulness and popular fayor. The report of the exe- 
cutive committee which will be laid before the Legis- 
lature at an early day, will show the progress which 
has been made in its administration it s present condi- 
tion and probable future prospects. 

Kone of the instramentaliiies provided b^ our com- 
mon school system, are, in the judgment of the Super- 
intendent, capable of accomplishing greater perma- 
nent improvement in our elementary institutions of 
learning than this. The annual thorough preparation 
of from one to two hundred qualified teachers of both 
sexes, and their distribution throughout difierent sec- 
tions of the State, is well calculated to infhse an 
element of advancement, the benefits of which can 
scarcely be over estimated. The low standard of qua- 
lification heretofore so generally prevalent, attended, 
as it has been, and, under similar circumstances, must 
continue to be, with a constantly decreasing standard 
ot wages, has constituted the most serious impediment 
to the intellectual and moral progress of our schools. 
This impediment can be removed only by a systema- 
tic movement in the opposite direction ; a movement 
which the Normal School has thus far successfully 
accomplished. 

It must be manifest to every enlightened mind that 
the utility and success of elementary education, how- 
ever theoretically perfect, arc dependent almost exclu- 
sively upon the character, attainments and practical 
qualifications of the teachers placed in charge of the 
school. If the prevailing standard in this respect is 
low ; if individuals of doubtful moral character, or 
slender intellectnal acquirements, find their way into 
these institutions, through the neglect or indifference 
of parents and employers, the injury thereby inflicted 
upon the future interests of those who are subjected to 
the influence of this class of teachers is irreparable. 
. There 'is reason to believe that those officers upon 
whom the duty of examining and licensing teachers is 
devolved, are far too generally remiss in that strict 
investigation, both of character and attainments, which 
should in all cases precede the granting of* certificates. 
In addition to the serious consequences which must 
necessarily be inflicted upon the highest interests of 
the schools, where such incompetent teachers are em- 
ployed, indirect injustice is done to that large and in- 
creasing class of really qualified teaahers, who have 
devoted themselves to their profession, and design to 
rely upon it for a livelihood. The standard of wages 
for this class, already far too low, when compal-ed 



must be entered into with mere pretenders, destitute of 
suitable iqualifications, either moral or intellectual, and 
who resort to the business of teaching, as a mere tem- 
porary resource in the prosecution of some other 
trade, ealling or profession. Every encouragement 
should be afforded to the thorough scientific prepara- 
tion of a body of teachers, of both sexes, and evisry 
ind'acement should be held out to them to devote their 
time and energies to the faithful prosecution of their 
noble and useful profession. Let our schools be rig- 
idly closed against all not thus qualified and devoted 
to their calling, and the demand for aTxigher order of 
instructors will speedily call forth a corresponding sup- 
ply. No education is worthy of the name which does 
not include a full and faithful development and direc- 
tion of the whole moral, intellectual arid physical na- 
ture of every child subjected to its discipline ; and this 
can be acooraplished only by instructors themselves 
thoroughly disciplined and fitted for the task, and 
enthusiastically devoted to its duties and responsibi- 
lities. 

An interesting feature in this Institution during the 
past year has been the experiment of educating a 
number of Indian youth of both sexes, with the view 
of preparing them for teachers among their own peo- 
ple. These pupils have evinced a surprising aptitude 
for instruction ; and at the expiration of their respect- 
ive terms will undoubtedly possess all the requisite 
qualifications for communicating instruction in all the 
ordinary branches of common school education to the 
children of the various tpbes with which they are 
connected. The obhgations incumbent upon the 
State in its dealings with the scattered remnant of 
this interesting people, within out borders, cannot be 
more wisely and beneficially performed than by thus 
placing them upon a fooling of intellectual and moral 
equality with their white brethren, through the agen- 
cy of an institution designed for the benefit of the en- 
tire rising generation. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. . 
In most of the counties of the State, so far as can 
be ascertained from the- reports transmitted to this de- 
partment, no institutes have been held during the 
past year ; returnf have been received from three or 
four counties only ; and it is believed that no sfForts 
have been made in the majority of the counties to as- 
semble the teachers in accordance with the provision 
of the existing law in this respect. 

This stat« of things is much to be regretted. In 
conjuncUon with the State Normal School, the period- 
ical assemblage of the several teachers of each county, 
for a few weeks prior to the commencement of their 
spring and fall terms, is calculated to produce the 
most beneficial results upon the improvement of the 
schools by elevating the qualifications of their instruc- 
tors, aii.i familiarising them with the best and most 
approved methods of teaching. The law should, in 



with those ofcvery other liberal profession, becomes the judgment of the Superintendent, be so amended 
alto^etiiey ioadequaie whea a ruinous wmpetitioij | If t6 secure tJ^e^e reflultB, io tjie most efficient, prao- 
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tical XDoiie. The appropri^tioas to the respective ia- 
stitate^ shouicl be increased, and the duty ofeonTen- 
ing and organizing them devolved upon some officer 
oiBciallf connected with the common schpols, instead 
of the county clerks. 

SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
The facilities afforded by this periodical for com- 
municating with the inhabitants and officers of the 
several districts throughout the State, and with l^e 
several town superintendents, are such as abundantly 
to justify the continuance of the appropriation hereto- 
fore made for its publication. In the absence of such 
an organ of communication, the department would be 
compelled to incur a heavy expenditure, far surpass- 
ing the amount of the appropriation, in the printing 
and postage of circulars. The experience of the last 
last ten or twelve years, during which the journal has 
been published, has satisfactorily established its utility 
and importance, not only as the official channel of 
communication with the school district, but as the re- 
pository of valuable informatidn connected with the 
advtmcement and improvement of our system of pub- 
lic instruction'. 

REVISION OF THE SCHOOL LAWS. 
The numerous and important alterations and 
amendments which have been made in the school 
law, since the year 1847, when the various statutes in 
relation to common schools were consolidated and re- 
enacted , imperatively require a revision and republi- 
cation of the entire act as amended, together with 
such expositions, instructions and forms as may be 
deemed necessary and proper to carry its various pro- 
visions into practical effect throughout the State. A 
full and complete digest of the existing- provisions of 
law, with the necessary forms and instructions, em- 
bracing a concise statement of all the decisions 
of the several Superintendents now in force under 
each head, a full abstract of the various local laws, 
and a brief history of the system from its origin to 
the present period, has been prepared under the di- 
rection of the department'; and will be published as 
soon as may be after the Legislature shall have taken 
definitive actiou on the various' amendments that may 
be submitted to its consideration during the present 
session. A copy of a similar work, published in 1844, 
was directed to be placed in each district library of 
the State, for the use of the inhabitants and officers of 
the several districts and towns, the expense of which 
was defrayed from the Library Fund ; and I respect- 
fully recommend a similar disposition of the present 
work. 

FREE SCHOOLS. 
The history oi the past year, in reference to this 
great enterprise, has beeh pne of mingled tritunph and 
disaster. The principle incorporated in the "Act for 
the establishment of free schools throughout the 
State " has been again subjected to the te^t of public 
opinion. In their almost unanimous approval of that 
principle in the canvass of 1849, the electors very gen- 
erally overleok«4 the specific details of tho bill sub- 



mitted to theb sanction, confiding in the dispositioa 
of the Legislature to modify such o( its features as 
might be practically objectionable. Serious obstacles 
to the successful operation of the law presented them- 
selves almost upon the threshold of its administration. 
The boards of supervisors in more than one-half of the 
counties of the State, had adjourned their annual ses- 
sions before the act took effect, without making the 
appropriations required by its provisions, leaving the 
several school districts to sustain a most uneqtial and 
oppressive burden of taxation for the support of their 
schools. 

•Inequalities in the valuations of taxable property 
contributed, in many localities, greatly to aggravate 
this burden, and a ppirit of opposition to the new law, 
inflamed by its determ ned opponents, manifested it- 
self at the primary district meetings, and too often re- 
sulted in the en tire, rejection of the estimates prepared 
by the trustees, and the limitation of the term bi school 
to the lowest possible period authorised by law. Ap- 
peals were assiduously made to the cupidity of the 
heavy tax-payers — their interests sought to be arrayed 
against that of their l^s favored brethren, and against 
the interests of their children ; their passions stimulat- 
ed by the real inequalities as well as fancied injustice 
of the burdens imposed by the new law,.were readily 
enlisted against every attempt to carry it into opera- 
tion. Numerous petitions were sent to the Legisla- 
ture, praying fAr its repeal, or for such amendments 
as might render it more generally acceptable. 

It was obvious that the law was liable to just and 
serious objections, and it did not meet with that gen- 
eral approval which was necessary to, ensure its suc- 
cess. Under these circumstances, the friends of the 
new fystem were among the first to concede the de- 
fects of the bill, and while urging the preservation of 
the fundamental principle which it involved, were 
anxiously solicitous so to modify the details of the 
measure, as to obviate all its obnoxious features. At 
their suggestion and with their co-operation, bills were 
introduced into both branches of the Legislature, pro- 
viding for a general and equitable system of State or 
county taxation, for the purpose of rendering the com- 
mon schools free to all, dispensing with the necessity 
of a district assessment, out of which the principal em- 
barrassment had originated. In the Assemky, the 
measures thus proposed were approved by a large 
majority ; the Senate did not concur in the action of 
the house, but sent to the house a bill proposing a re- 
submission of the law to the people. At the close of 
the session, and when it became evident that no mo- 
dification of the obnoxious law could be obtained, this 
bill received the assent of the house. 

By the adoption of t^is measure, the friends of free 
schools found themselves in a very embarassing posi- 
tion. They were compelled either to give their votes 
and influence in faVor of the continuance of a law» 
some of the distinctive features of which were at va- 
riance both with their wishes and judgment, or, by 
sanctioning its repeal^ hazard the principle which had 
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been deliberately adopted by the Legislaturp, and ap- 
proyed by ihe emphatic expreseion of the public will. 
The issue thus presented could not fail of being greatly 
misapprehended. While the electors secured the re- 
newed triumph of the principle inrolved, there can be 
no doubt that thousands of votes were cast for the 
repeal of the lavtf, by citizens who desired only its 
amendment, and who would have recorded their suf- 
frages in favor of a system of free-schools properly 
guarjded, had the form of the ballot permitted them to 
do ao. 

It remains then for the Legislature to give efficacy 
to this renewed expression of the popular will, by the 
enactment of a law which shall definitely engraft 
the free school principle upon our existing system of 
primary education, and at the same time remove all 
just cause of complaint as to the inequality of taxation. 
District taxation hi^ been found to be unjust ^^unequal 
and oppressive. It should therefore at once be aban- 
doned, so far as the ordinary support of the schools is 
concerned. The funds necessary for the payment of 
teacheiB* wages, in addition to the amount received 
from the State Treasury, should be provided either by 
a State tax equitably levied on real and personal pro- 
p^ty according to a fixed and uniform valuation* by 
a county and town tax, levied and assessed in the 
same manner, or by such a combination of these three 
modes as might be deemed most expedient and judi- 
cious. ^ 

The common schools of the State 8houi4 be declar- 
ed' free to every resident of the respective districts, o^ 
the proper age to participate in their benefits ; and 
their support should be made a charge upon the 
whole property, either of the State at large, or of the 
respective coniuies and towns in which they are situ- 
ated. 

The bill which passed the Assembly at its last ses- 
sion, provided for the levying of an annual tax of 
$600gQOO on the real and personal property of the 
State iccordiag to the assessed valuation of soch pro- 
perty, and for the distribution of the aggregate amount 
so to be raised, among the seveml counties and towns 
of the State, according to the number of children, of 
proper school dge, residing in each. This sum, toge- 
ther vnth the amount annually apportioned from the 
revenue of the common school fund, would, it was 
supposed, be sufficient for the support of the several 
schools of , the States during an average period of eig^t 
moDths in each year. The whole amount expended 
for teaehers' wages, during the year 1849, was $1JBSQ 
€96 24, to which is to be added an aggregate amount 
of $110,000 for library purposes, making in the whole 
$1,432,696 24. The superintendent, however, enter- 
tains no doubt that the amount proposed to be raised 
by the bill referred to, in conjunction with the State 
appropriation, the reventte for which is rapidly and 
steadily increasing, will be amply adequate to the 
payment of teachet^s wages for the average length of 
time during which the schools have heretorore been 
taught, and to the annual and adeqilate replenishment] 



of the libraries and necessary apparatus in the schools. 

.Under the present defectively administered synrm 
of assessment, however, such a tax will operate very 
unequally in difierent sections of the State. The stan- 
dard of valuation, both of real and personal property, 
varies, as is well known, in nearly every county of 
the State ; while in some it is estimated at iu fair and 
market value, in othors it is assessed at three-fourths, 
two-thirds and sometimes as low as one-half its actual 
value. If, therefore the existing standard of valuation 
is to be made the basis of the apportionment of the 
proposed tax, it is manifest that a very unjust and op- 
pressive burden will be cast npon those counties where 
the assessment is in strict accordance with the provi- 
sions of law, for the benefits of those sections in which 
its requirements are evaded by an arbitrary standaid 
of valustion. 

The distribution of money when raised, serves 
likewise to render this disproportion still more ma- 
nifest, that being based upon the population accord- 
ing to the last preceding census of the respective 
counties. To exhibit the practical operation of this 
system, a table has been constructed under the . 
direction of the department, and is appended to the 
present report (see appendix), by which it will be 
seen that the city of New- York with a population 
of 871,228, according to the last census, and a. 
valuation of real and personal property amounting 
in the aggregate to $254,192,627, contr^)ute$ 
$805,295.88 annually as her proportion of the pro- 
posed State tax, while s^e will be entitled to receive 
only $114,025.88 as her share of its proceeds ; the 
ccfonty of Duol^ess with a population of 25,124 and 
a valuation of 19,390,632 contributes $28,288.92 
and receives only $16,931.96 ; the county of Kings 
with a population of 78,691 and a valuation of i^bout 
$40,000,000, contributes $47,930.21 and receives 
only $24,170.83, a diminution of nearly one-hoklf ; 
the county of Westchester with a population of 
47,573 and a valuation of $20.01d;964, contributes 
$24,048.57 and receives only $14,613.12; and the 
counties of Livingston, Ontario and Queens, each 
receive a considerably less amount than they con- 
tribute. On the other hand, every other county in 
the State, receives an equaV or a greater amount 
than it is called upon to contribute. The county of 
Allegany with a population of 40,000 and a valua- 
tion of $3,797,485, raises $4,669.93 and receives 
nearly three tunes that amount, or $12,812.25 ; the 
county of Chenango with a population nearly the 
same and a valuation of $10,786,131, raises $5,156 
22 and receives $12,255.78 ; the county of Delaware 
with a population of 87,000 and a valuation of 
$3,737,810, raises 4,489.26 and receives $11,361.89 ; 
the county of Greene with a jpopulation of 82,000 
and a valuation of $2,746,933, raises $8,800.00 and 
receives $9^815.95 ; the county of Jefferson with a 
population of 65,000 and a valuation of $7,200,881, 
raises $8,648.54 and receives $19,965.17 ; the coun- 
ty of St. Lawrence with a population of 62>854 and 
a TaloatioA of $8,587,529, raises $4,808.88 and re- 
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ceiVes $19,152.78, l>etwe6n four an^five times more 
than Bhe contributes; the' county of Schoharie with 
a^opulation of 32,488 and a valuation of $1 ,817,804, 
raises $2,188.25 and receives $9,979.06, an excess 
of nearly ^ve times the amout contributed ; and the 
counties of Steuben, Tompkins, and Ulster, receive 
Arom twice to three times the amount contributed 
by each. These discrepancies, it is obvious, in a 
great measure, grow out of the existing inequalities 
in the respective standards of valuation adopted in 
the several counties ; and should the Legislature 
deem it expedient to charge the annual support of 
the schools, over and above the revenue of the gShool 
fund, upon the taxable property of the State, and 
to retain the existing mode of distribution, the ne- 
cessity of devising some mode by which the stand- 
ard of valuation should be as nearly as practicable 
uniform throughout^ the State, will be apparent 
If this can be accomplished, or if the distribution of 
the ftmds raised were directed to be made upon the 
same basis with the apportionment of the tax, there 
can be no doubt, in the judgment of the Superin- 
tendent, that a State tax for tli6 support of our 
common schools will prove the simplest, most effici- 
ent and beneficial mode of providing for the object 
in view : the establishment and maintenance of a 
system of free school educationi in accordance with 
the expressed wishes of the iiihabitants of the State. 

If, however, this were* found impracticable, tlie 
same result may be obtained by requiring th'e board 
of supervisors of each county of the State to raise 
ttDice the amount apportioned to the county, as a 
county tax, and levy an equal amount as a town tax, 
in the mode prescribed by the existing law, which 
requires only an equal amount to be levied as a' 
county and town tax respectively, ^is provijsion 
would simply increase the an^unt of school money 
now by law required to be raised, one-third, while 
it would entirely dispense with district taxation, 
for the current support of the schools. Inequalities 
in the standard of valuation adopted by the respec- 
tive^counties, would in this case prove unjust and 
burdensome to none ; as the existing law has made 
complete provision for the adjustment of such in- 
equalities in the case of joint districts formed from 
parts of two or moi-e counties or towns. The whole 
amount of taxable property of each county would 
contribute in equal and fair proportions to the sup- 
port of the schools located in its territory ; and the 
angry dissensions growing out of the necessity of 
district taxAition, the fruitful source of nearly all 
the oppdisitien which has been made to the existing 
law, would be averted. 

In apportioning the public money, and the m6ncy 
raised by a county or State tax among the several 
school districts, the Superintendent is of opinion 
that some more effectual provision than now exists, 
should be made for the smaller and weaker districts, 
upon whom the burden of supporting a school for 
any coniuderable length of time during the year, is 
poouUarly oppressive. If a specified amount, say 



for instance fifty dollars, were required to be appor- 
tioned to every duly organized district whose report 
for the preceding year shall be found with accord- 
ance with law, leaving the balance to be apportion- 
ed according to the number of children between the 
ages of four and twenty-one years residing in the 
district, the necessary encouragement would be af- 
fordecl to every district, however limited its means, 
or however sparse its population, while ample re- 
sources would be left for larger and more populous 
districts. The several districts being thus furnish- 
ed with adequate funds for the maintenance of ef- 
ficient schools during an average period of eight 
months in each year, the trustees should be peremp-j 
torily required to expend the moneys thus placed 
at their disposal, in the employment of suitable 
qualified teachers for such a length of time as tLose 
means may justify. 

Such an arrangement would, it is believed, prove 
almost universally acceptable to the people of the 
State. The principle involved has repeatedly re- 
ceived the. sanction of public sentiment. It is in 
accordance with the enlightened spirit of the age. 
It is the only system compatible with the genius 
and spirit of our republican institutions. It is not 
a novelty, now for the first time, sought to be en- 
grafted upon OUT legislation, but a principle re- 
cognized and carried into practical operation in our 
sister state of Massachusetts from the earliest period 
of ite colonial histoiy— indentified with her great- 
ness and pro^rity, her influence and her wealth, 
and transplanted from her soil to that of some off 
ikt younger states of the Union. 

In eaeh of onr own cities, and in many of our 
larger villages, it has been established and success- 
ful sustained by the general approval of their 
citizens ; and wherever it has obtained a foothold, 
it has never been abandoned. It is only requisite 
to adjust the details of the system, equitably and 
fiEtirly, to commend it to the approbation of every 
good citizen as ihe noblest palladium and most ef- 
fectual support of our f^ee institutions. 

The existing law has excited a degree of Qpi>osi- 
tion which was not anticipated, but it is believed 
that it has grown out of the defects of the law, 
rather than from any prevailing hostility to the« 
principle of flree schools. ' • 

No law can be successfWly and prosperously ad- 
ministered under our government, whicli. dees not 
receive the general approvnl of the people. It is 
the earnest desire, therefore, of the Superintendent, 
that the present law should be so amended as to 
produce greater equality— to remove all reasonable 
ground (^ complaint, and to render our great sys- 
tem of education more efficient and usefU. 

The idea of universal education is the grand 
centraJl idea of the age. Upon this broad and com- 
prehensive .basis, all the experience of the past, all 
the crowding phenomena of the present, and all our 
hopes and aspirations far the future, must rest. 
Our forefathers liave transmitted to us a noble in- 
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heritance of national, intelluetual, moral and reli- 
gions freedom. They haye confided our destiny as 
a people to onr own hands. Upon our indiddual 
and combined intelligence, yirtae, and patriotism, 
rests the solution of the great problem of self-gOT- 
ernment. We should be untrue to ofurselTes, un- 
true to the cause of liberty, of civilization and 
humanity, if we neglected the assiduous cultiyation 
of those means, by which alone we can secure the 
realization of the hopes we have excited. Those 
means are the universal education of our future 
citizens, without discrimination or distinction. 
Whereyer in our midst, a human being exists, with 
capaoities and faculties to be deyeloped, improyed, 
cidtiyated and directed^ the ayenues of knowledge 
should be freely opened and eyery facility afiforded 
to their unrestricted entrance. Ignorance should 
no more be countenanced than yice bnd crime. The 
one leads almost ineyitably to the other. Banish 
ignorance, and in its stead introduce intelligence, 
science^ knowledge, and increasing wisdom and en- 
lightenment, and you remove in most, cases, all 
those incentiye to idleness, vice and crime, which 
now produce such a frightful harvest of retribution, 
misery and wretchedness. Educate every child, 
** to the top of his faculties," and you not only se- 
cure the community against the depredations of. the 
ignorant, and the erininal* last yoi» baatcrw upon it, 
instead, produotive aartiasas. good oUUons, upright 
jurors and magistrates, enlighteiMd statsamen. 
soientifie disooterers and inveiitora* and the dis- 
peosers of a pervading iniluenoe in fav«r of hones- 
ty, virtue and true gooAaaes. fidueato ev^ry chUd 
physically, morally and iatalleettiimy, from tbis age 
of f6ur to twenty-08e,.and maBy of your prisons, 
peniteiitiaries and alms-housea will be convertfid 
into scbrools of industry and temples of Scionce ; and 
the Immense amount Aow «fmtribttted for their 
maintenance and support wiU' be div«rted into far 
more profitable channels;. Jlducnte every cidH— 
not superficiaUy— net partially-T-^mt thorongWy— 
develope eqfu^Uy and healtli^ftlly eteny Caeulsty of 
his naitux6--every e^j^biU^ vl liia being— and you 
infuse a new and invigorating elem«itvintotb<» very 
Hfb blood of <nvilisation'^a& element which will 
diffuse itself throughout every vein and arteify -of 
the soeial and |)olitleal igrstem, pnvifyiugretrfiigth 
eniBg md regenearatlng all iisrimpulBea, elevating 
its aqprationa, and clothing it with a^ power equal 
to every demand upon its vast energies and re- 
sources. ' . 
These ari some of the resulte which must follow 
in the train of a wisely matured and judiciously or- 
ganized system of universal education. They are 
not ^imaginary, but sober inductions ^om well 
authenticated facts—- deliberate conclusions from 
established principles, sanctioned by the concurrent 
testimony of experienced educators and eminent 
statesmen an^ philanthropists. If names are needed 
to enforce the lesson ihey teach, those of Washing- 
ton and Franklin and HamUton and Jeferion and 



Clinton, with a long array of patriots and i 
men, may be cited. ' If facts are required to nius- 
trate the connection between ignorance and ertme, 
let the official return of convictions in the several 
courts of the State fbr the last ten years be examined, 
and the instructive lesson be heeded. Out of near* 
ly 28,000 persons convicted of crime, but 128 had 
enjoyed the benefits of a good common school eduoa^ ^ 



tion ; 414 only had what the returning 
characterize as a ** tolerable '* share of learn^; 
and of the residue, about one-half only could either 
read or write. Let similar statistics be-gaUiered 
f^om the wretched inmates of our poor-house sstab* 
lishments, and similar results would undoubted^ 
be developed. Is it not, therefore, inooapa ss M y 
better, as a mere prudential question of political 
economy, to provide ample means for the edtnosition 
of the whole community, and to bring those means 
within the reach of every child, than to Impose-a 
much larger tax for the protection of that communi- 
ty Against the depredations of the ignorant, the 
idle, and the vicious, and for the support of tHe 
imbecile, the thoughtless and intemperate } 

Every consideration connected with the present 
and Aiture welfate of the community->-every dieate 
of an enlightened humanity — every impulse of an 
enlarged and comprehensive spirit of philanthropy, 
combine in favor of this great principle. Public 
sentiment has declared in its favor. The new 
States which, vnthm the past few years, have been 
added to the Confederacy, have adopted it as the 
basis of their system of public instruction ; and the 
older States, as one by one they are reconstructing 
their fundamental laws and constitutions, are en- 
grafting the seme principle upon their institutions. 
Shall New- York, in this noble enterprise .of educa- 
tion, retrace her steps ? Shall she disappoint the 
high hopes and expectations she has excited, by re- 
ceding from the advanced position she now occupies 
in the van of educational improvement ? Her past 
career, in aU, those elements wlilch go to make up 
the essential wealth ^nd greatness of a people, has 
been one of progress and uninterrupted expansion. 
Her far-seeing legislators and statemen, uninfluenc- 
ed by the scepticism of the timid, the ignorant, and 
the faithless, and unawed by the denunciations of 
the hostile, prosecuted that groat work o£ internal 
improvement which will forever illustrate the pride 
and glory of her political history. The rich results 
of the experiment thus boldly ventured upon have 
vindicated their wisdom. Is the development of the 
intellectual and moral resources of her millioiis of 
future citizens an object of less interest, demanding 
a less devoted consecration of the energies of her 
people, and worthy of a less firm and uncompromis- 
ing perseverance ? 

Disregarding the feelings of the present hour ^ and 
looking only to the future, will the consciousness of 
having laid the foundation for the universal educa- 
tion of our people be a less pleasing subject of con- 
templation than that of having aided In replenishing 
the coffers of their wealth ? 
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I» oonolwncai the Superintendent oaxmot feel that 
Mhftp fully met the responsibility developed upon 
hfm by his official relations to the schools of the 
S«ato, were he to fail in again urging upon the 
Le^lature the definite adoption of this beneficent 
]MIMUT«. Let its details be so adjusted as to bear 
equally upon all, oppressively upon none. Let every 
dkoordant element of strife and passion be remov- 
ed from the councils of the districts, let the necessa- 
ry assessment for the great object in view, be diffus- 
ed over the vast aggregate of the wealth and pro- 
perty of the State. Then let teachers, wor«hy of 
the awne, teachersrintellectually and morally quali- 
fied for the discharge of their high and responsible 
duties, dispense the benefits and riches of education, 
equally and impartially, to the eight hundred 
thousand children who annually congregate within 
ihe district school room. 

ThecWldrenof the rich and the poor, the high 
«ad the low, the native and the foreigner, will then 
participate alike in the inexhaustible treasures of 
intellect, they will commence their career upon a 
footing of equaKty, , under the fostering guardian- 
ship of the State, and will graduaUy ripen into en- 
lightened and useful citizens, prepa,red for all the 
varied duties of life and for the ftill enjoyment of all 
the blessings incident to humanity. 

CHEISTOPHBR MORGAN. 
Superintendent of Common Schools, 

Albany, Ja nuary 7, 1851. ^ 

or THE V. Y. STATE TBACHERS' ASSOCIATION* 

To the Teachers of the State of New York :— 

Gentlemen : — At the annual meeting of the Neir 
York State Teachers* Association, held in the city 
of New York in August last, the following resolution 
was introduced and unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, Th^t this Association earnestly recom- 
mend to the Teachers of each county in the State to 
arrange themselves in accordance with the provision^ 
of our Constitution, as a County Association ; and re- 
commend to appoint a committee to obtain the educa- 
tional statistics of the county, and transmit the same 
annually during the month of June, to the correspond- 
ng Secretary of thiss ciation. 

The Executive Committee, feeling the importance 
of the subject of the foregoing resolution, have renolv- 
ed to communicate with their brethe'ren concerning 
the same,— hoping, thereby, to secure the attention, 
and enlist the efforts of all, and thus secure countjf 
organizations in every county in the State. ! 

We can conceive of no measure better calculated te 

' promote the great objects of our organization, tbai> 

the formation of County Associations, auxiliary to the 

State Association. ' 

This movement will bring Teachers together; prof 

mote an acquaintance that may be most profitable % 

secure concert of action in the eflbrt to raise the stands- 

' ard of the profession ; and in various ways, promote 



the great objects to which we, as educators.iire de- 
voted. 

* We would also urge upon your consideration the 
importance of Town Associations. , Let the Teachers 
*of the several towns associate together and hold 
public meetihgs in their respective districts, in ro- 
tation, in which, there shall be addresses, lectures, 
and discussions on the various subjects pertai|xing 
to education — such as the relations of teachers and 
pupils ; parental co-operation ; systems of educa- 
tion; books of instruction and library books :^e 
subject of govemmant ; school attendance, punc- 
tuality, &c. &c. 

By a courfce like this, beginning in the small dis- 
trict, extending through the several districts of the 
town ; then uniting every town in the connty, and 
every county in the State, we believe an interest 
may be excited, that has been unknown, and anfelt 
before, and that^will tell witl^ great power upon 

the future. . 

Again, we call upon you at thir time, because oi 
the peculiar crisis in our educational interests. 

The people in their sovereignty,* have emphati- 
cally said again, and again, that our schools shall 
be Free. Notwithstanding this, there is a deter- 
mined opposition on the part of many, to this prin- 
ciple. , 
This subject wiU be an engrossing one for tne 
next Legislature, if the opponents of the principle 
ask for a repeal of the law, and the restoration «f 
the old order of things ; then let them, be met, and 
the combined voioes of every district, town *nd 
county in the State must be secured by wis^ '^ 
lation to our ehildrenl, and theirs forever. • 

We do net suppose that teaohers alone, are to do 
allfthat is to be done in this great work; still i^ 
know that they have au important part to'bear, and 
that by Judicious aotk>n, the hearty co-operation of 
parMits, school officers Mid the fHends of popnlsr 
education gttierally, may be secured, And an intel- 
ligent and effieknt aotion promoted. 

Isolated effort, howivw well directed, is oft« 
powwless, while attwoiated eifortoften produces »• 
tonishing resnUs. , . ^. . 

Wcoall tim, upoaaU,to enlist in this w<OT. 
if9Qreallishea4rd,aad concerted action secured, 
the work wiU be done. Who would not wish to Is- 
boriASuohaeause? Whata glorious coasusui^ 
tion ! the teaohers of the state all united in coini»» 
effort, and onr schools all fhse. 

We are, gentlemen, most, respectfully, yoTurM* 
laborers. J. W. BULKLBTi Albany, Fres't. 

N. P. SxAifTOM, Jr., Buffalo, 1st V. Pr«» *• 

Geo. Spsngeii, Utioa, 2d do. 

0. W. MoERis, N.»Y., 3d do. 

H. Haywood, Troy, 4th do. 

J. Mc Keen, Cor. Sec*y, N. Y. 

N. W. Benedict, Rochester, Bee, Sec y. 

T. W. Field, Williamsburgh, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee^ 

N; B. Editors throughout the state are resp^ 
ftiUy requested to g^ve this circuUr an insertio» 
their respective ptp«». 
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DKATH. 

IT LtJCT A. RAMDALt. 

X hmr them ip«ftk of bitt«r Death,— I im 
Iriendf WMp above tho doath-bod of tho loroi,— 
I know tboj dro*d the great, dMtroying king, 

. A»i shrink, tad iromble, when ihs name Is heard. 
WbyUUbitUr? It is bat a sleep, 
A dreamlais slnmber *noath the fragrant lod, 
17ntU the tramp eternal of the Lord 
Shall call ns ihenoe. 

Beside an infant's bed 
I stood ;— its little obeek was very while. 
Its golden cnrls lay, like a mass of light, 
About the pillow, and its low-breathed moan 
Told OS of great . yet patient pain.— At length 
A. gentle qaiet stole upon its brow, 
White taaj smiles, so long nnknown to it, 
Writtfthed brightly ronnd its lips. As lOBNt shone 
With nsellow radiance on the dying bed, 
Wr Ml that Death was "ipooing it awey" 
from us, andjthtit oelestial gknoe whieh ehowno 

I With living ll«ht from out its deep blae eyes \ 

I Told ns of visions far beyond the tomb. 

! VidoDt nnknown, except in golden dreams 
Of some pnre spirit, whieh that infant saw. 
A ehange esme on its brow, and then we knew 

i Thai it was dead, and still that radiant smile 

I lAy.Ukn n blesNd ray of heavenly light, 

, OfMilts sUeni lips;— and this sweet ei^ 

, X» Hc«f«iii-waa it so bitter f 

. A strong man lay 

[ 9pMi bit weary bed, no longer strong; 
Mia wasted form, hie deep-eet, bnmiBg 9yf 
3e^^ke the weary days, and troubled nights 
Qt waking, that had made him thin, and pale. 
The early dawn, with purple dewy veil, 
Game brightly to the earth j-^his sunken eyes 
No longer beamed to welcome it, as wont, 
For what was day to him, or night ? They were, 
Alas ! but visions of a brighter time, 

, When he had woke from peaceful slamber's arms, 
-To oariy joys, when morning sunlight shone j 
Aod day by day, with slow, yet surest flow, 
ISMutnrteiA bright was ebbtog from the earth 
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One pleasant eve, when golden mnaet rays 

Lay in their twilight gtories on the hiili. 

About the vine clad vales, and shadowy woods, 

He lay, and gated, with dreamy eyes, until 

The night closed Id, and evening stars shone dear. 

And wbAi they saw, they knew that Death had cema 

Upon the fyagrance-Iaden evenisg breese. 

And that the fading glories of the west 

Had borne his spirit with then, as they went y— 

And that the silver stars had been to him, 

At beaeont to the golden gates of Heafw 1 

Andwat thlthardl 

A mourner, pale, and sad 
Knelt at the early tombs of her beloved 
Where in the ohnrohyard lone, the grass wai green 
Above their mouldering olay, and bitter tears 
Welled from the troubled waters of her soul» 
For those, her Jewels gone. Alone indeed, 
Sha.felt herself, sinee they, her loved, were dead* 
And still one prayer ley on her quivering lips, 
And shone within her tearful eyes,— 'twas this, 
*'0h I God ! that I may see them once again !" 
And to became, the lovely angel, Death, 
With poweir as gentle as the Zephyr's sigh , 
And bore her soul above the things of earth , 
To those for whom she phued ; the angel throng 
aiDtied bright to view that meetliig in tho ddet, 
Where pidn and sorrow oome not, and noptrtiagtara : 
And yet the nftrrow*se«ing of the world 
Said this %at htOcr X^sat^ / 

A peaoefU man, 
Om wh» had teen ftiQ many a fleeting year. 
And whoso white loekt were glorlet to h|i hiad, 
Wat widtine for Ihe tummons of the Lord. 
A bright oelestial Ught seemed hovering 
About his reverend brow, and pleasant smiles 
Were ever beaming on his gentle lips. 
While 'm his every action, word, and deed. 
The precepts of his O^od were imsged forth ! 
And one sweet moonlight night, when lepbyrs sofi 
Were breathteg fragrance o*er the valleys green, 
And when a thousand stars were sparkling bright, 
That sqmmons eame,— and the sweet angel Death 
Throw hit bright mantle o'er the hoary man. 
With hBflannce gentle as the snowy whig 
Of the wild dove that cleaves the tranquil haaTent. 
For, tt he often did, he fell asleep,— . 
And woke beyond the bitter tears of eartb» 
Where living waters murmur sweetly by > 
In the green pastures of the Spirit Land ! 
And this, oh! Man, was bUter Death I Oh! Death 
1& but a call from gloomy shades of earth, 
to dwell where heavenly glories nerer dim 
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Where senph maki are dad ki radUmoe bright, 
Standing beiide the Light-Snoiroled Throne. 
And it Is but en angel, robed in white,^ 
Whieh litceth at the ''Eternal eatee'' and waiti 
To open to the well-beloTed of C^od 
Thoee pertaU bright ! 
Albany Feb. 8, 18ffh 



FRBA 0OHOOI.0. 



In ASSEMBLY--THI7BSDAT, Feb. 6. 

Bip9ft of ti$]Me0ority of the Committee on CoUegee, 
AoademUe and Common SehooU, on the petitione 
for the amendment and repeal of the Free School 
Lmo. 

Mr. T. H. BENEDICT, from the majority of the 
Committee on Colleges, Academics and Common 
Sefaools, to which was referred the petitions for the 
repeal and amendment of the Free School Law, 
REPORTS :— That deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the subject committed to their charge, 
they have giren to it as full and impartial a considera- 
tion as circumstances would permit. They have been 
actuated in their deliberations eolely by a desire to 
present some plan by which the educational system of 
the Sute might be es(abli8hed upon a basis sound and 
enduring ;— knowing that a system that will not meet 
the views of a majority of the people of the State is 
liable to be altered and amended at each successive 
session of the Legislature ; and this vacillating policy 
cannot but prove extremely prejudicial to the cause 
of education. In view of this, your Committee have 
endeavored to act in a spirit of justice to the 800,000 
children of the State who are pleading, with the 
natural eloquence of youth, for their undoubted right 
to taste. some of the fruits of learning ; and in justice, 
alao, to the great body of tax-payers who are affected, 
^or geemingly so, by conceding this right. 

The large number of petltionB that have been re- 
ferred to- your Committee, coming from' different 
sections of the State, prove conclusively that there 
is existing among the people a deep feeling of discon- 
tent with the provisions of the present law. Many 
of your petitioners demand its unconditiooed repeal. 
Yet many of them, your Committee are happy to , 
observe, while expressing a dissatisfaction with the 
law, simply ask that such modifications may be made 
therein as will make it more acceptable to the tax- 
able portion of the oommnnlty, and, in consequence, 
aore efficient in its operation. 

It will not be deemed inappropriate in thisbon- 
neetion to give a succinct sketch of the origin and 
progress of the Common School system in this State ; 
and as incidental thereto, its firat establishment upon 
this continent. 

It was wisely foreseen by that small band of men, 
who brought to this country, in 1620, the principl<?8 
of civil and religious liberty, that to maintain and 
perpetuate those principles inviolate, it was indis- 
pensable that their children, who were to succeed 
them in the conduct of the government, should be 



trained to a knowledge of ito duties and require- 
ments, and thus be qualified to receive and sustain 
the inestimable privileges for whieh they had peril- 
led their lives and fortunes. 

Experience had taught them that the foundationi 
of despotism are built upon the ignorance and degra- 
dation of the masses ; that to enstire freedom ef 
action there must be freedom of thought ; and^ that 
liberty might not degenerate into licentiousness, it 
was necessary that the iHinds of the people s&oitid 
be early trained to the. love of virtue and good order. 
With these truths impressed unon their minds, they 
felt it incumbent upon them tb take some decisive 
action. . 

It would seem as if these heroic men hstd a pro- 
phetic vision of the greatness that woul^ follow th«r 
feeble undertaking, for with a moral grandeur un- 
surpassed in any age, they set about the work of 
education, while their colony was yet in its inftncy 
and their homes unprotected from the cruelty of the 
savages. 

As early as 168^, in the city of Boston, a «' school- 
master was appointed for the teaching of the children 
among them," and a portion of the public lands 
given him for his support In 1643. The General 
Court of the Colony, by a public act, enjoined upon 
the municipal authorities the duty of seemg that 
every child within their jurisdiction should be edu- 
cated ; and the select men of every town were re- 
quired " to have a vigilant eye over their neigh- 
bors, and see that they should endeavor to teach their 
children so much learning as might enable them per- 
fectly to read the English language, and obtain a 
knowledge of the laws, upon penalty of 20 shillings 
for such neglect. 

But they did not pause here. One thing yet wu 
needed. The State claimed obedience from all iti 
citizens, and, in return, guaranteed to them equal 
rights and privileges. It was therefore enjoined by 
law, in 1647, that education shoald be free to all; 
and ifi consequence, the support of the schools wai 
made compulsory. 

Here may be found the gemu of the CommoB 
School System of this country. And thus e*rly wai 
established the principle that the property of the 
State should be taxed for the education of its eitizeiif. 
It is idle to speculate upon the causes that induood 
these pioneers of republicanism to acqutesoe so cheer' 
tully in the correctness and spundness of the dociriao. 
It is sufficient for our purpose, to know that the jvstiee 
and policy of the measure were never seriously ques- 
tioned. It <nust be admitted that it bore heavily then 
as it does now upon certain classee of the people. 
But no murmur of discontent was raised against it 
It is remarked by an intelligent observer, that* 'la 
most of the towns of New England, one-fifth of the 
inhabitants pay at least one-half the tax, and probably 
do not send more than one-sixth of the scholars." 
A echool tax is, therefore, to a considerable extent, a 
tax upon the rich to educate the children of the poor; 
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and this tax ii HBpaiddn the greater leeority tlTorded 
to life and property by the inereaied growth of intel- 
ligence and Tirtne thronghont the oommnnity. 

Tho name principle of taxation for the benefit of 
cdnoatlon haa been recogniied and followed by the 
general government, for upon the adoption of the 
Federal oompaet, the moit ample pavilion wai made 
for the elementary ioitraetion of all olanea of the 
people. As new States began to be formed out of the 
public domain, one tguare mile in every township, or 
one thirty-sixth part of all the lands, has been reserved 
and devq^d to the support of Common Schools. 

In our own State, as early as 179S, an act wss 
passed hy which the sum of $50,000 was appropriated 
annually* for five years, among the several towns of 
the State— end the towns were required to raise an 
equf 1 amount for the support of Common Schools. In 
1805, a pennanent fund for the same purjibee was 
established, by the passage of an act appropriating 
S00,000 acies of land, '< to raise a fixnd for the en- 
eouFBgeraent of Common Schools." The Surveyor- 
General was authorised to sell the land, end the prin- 
cipal derived from such sale with the interest accruing 
thereon,'wa8 to be loaned, until the whole interest 
should amoxmt to $50,000 annually — which interest 
wss to be distributed among the Conmion Schools as 
the (Legislature should direct. This fund has, by 
various legislative enactments, been increased, until 
now the capital of our Common School Fund is 
$2,5^90,000— which fund is being annuallj increased 
by the addition of $25,000 from the interest of the 
U. S. Deposit Fund. By an act of the Legislature 
in 1811, a commission was appointed to "report 
a system for the organization, regulation, and estab- 
lishment " of Common Schools. — This commission 
presented an elaborate report to the Legislature of 
1813. Aeoordingly, a law was passed, which was, 
inbstantieUy, the basis of our very useful and efiicient 
system of Common Schools nnfil the year 1849. 
Under this system, the pvoeeeds of the Common School 
Fund of the Sute were apportioned among the diffe- 
rent towns of the State, according to the population 
therein ; and the supervisors of each county were 
directed annually to levy byux upon each (own a 
sum corresponding with the amount received from the 
'State. These sums made the public moneys of the 
'town, and were to be 'distributed among the several 
school districts of the town, in proportion to the 
'number of children therein, between the agesof 5 add 
' 16 years, ss should appear from the last report of the 
^trustees of the district. It wss required that the 
'" Khools should be kept open during lour months of the 
' year, and' for so much longer time as the trustees 
[ should direct. Whatever sums were required for the 
payment of the teacher's wsges, after deducting the 
public money of the district, were to be raised by a 
rate bill, from those sending children to the school, in 
ftoportion to the number of dsys such children were in 
attendance. Such were, substantially, the main fea- 
toiestf our Common School system up to the year 



1849. To say that it had aoeomplished much good 
to the cause of education, and had realised the hopes 
of its originators and supporters, would be awarding it 
but a fsint meed of approbation. It had surpsssed 
the moet sanguine expects tions of its friends. Under 
its influence, as sppears firom reports furnished to the 
Superintendent of Common Schools for the jesr 1849» 
there bad been organised 11,397 school districts, and 
the number of children that had received inatruction 
during the year was 794,500, being an excess of 
59,319 over the number between the ages of 5 and 16 
years, snd 16,191 over the whole number taught 
during the preceding year, while the schools hsd 
been kept open during an average period of eight 
montha - Well might the philsfithropist point with 
admiration to a system productive of such results, and 
the skeptic in the science of free government banish 
his doubts, in view of such universal diffusion of 
knowledge. 

Notwithstanding these grand results, the sjrstem 
was not perfect A fktsl defect was inherent therein, 
which if foreseen had not been deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to excite attention. A large and graclually 
increasing number of children in 'the State, were 
without any kind of education whatever ; shd though 
the school house was open snd teachers ready to im- 
part instruction, they entered not to receive it. The 
cause was apparent ; they were the children of poverty ; 
and their parents, with the inborn pride of freedom, 
could not brook the favor of an exemption from the 
rate bill, though such exemptlbn could be had. It 
would naturally be supposed that this cause could 
have but a 'limited operation in deterring children 
from the school, but facts prove otherwise. From 
reports msde to the State Superintendent in 1846, the' 
startling discovery was made that over 46,000 chil- 
dren were deprived of the advantages of education, 
either through the remissness of the trustees of school 
districts, in exempting them from the rate bill, or 
from the pride of the parents in refusing to claim such 
exemption. 

It is immaterial to enquire if such pride was justifi- 
able. It is sufiicient to know that the evil existed, 
and it behooved the friends of education and' the 
friends of free government to devise some speedy 
remedy. It was deemed necessary where suffrage 
was nniversal, that education should be free. A 
ssrstem of free schools had already been established in 
many «f the cities snd large town of the State, where 
the evil had become wide-spread, and the time seemed 
suspicious for the 'extension of the system over thm 
whole State. — Petitions to that effect were presented 
to the Legislature of 1849, and in accordance thera* 
with an act was passed March 26th, 1849, establish- 
ing '* Free Schools throughout the State." As this 
act would eff<fet a radical change in the school system 
of the State, it was deemed proper by the Legislature 
to submit it to the -people for their consideration. 
The act was sanctioned at the ensuing election by a 
majoifty of over I68fi90 votes, but three oonntite ia 
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the State* Cbenaago, Tompkioui and OstegOk haylof 
cast • majority against It. To say tbat the deed was 
nsblj done, that the people acted without due reflec- 
' tioo»i8 a libel on the intelligence and virtue of the 
people— -it a lib^l on the great principle of free govern- 
ment. More than seven months bad elspsed since 
the passsge 9f the act, and its main feature-— the free 
aehool principle— bad been diacossed in every quarter 
of the State ; at county and town assemblages, tu 
village gatherings, and at road-side inns. It had been 
the theme ot conversation in the houses of the rich 
and in the homes of ihe poor. The learned had com- 
manded it in their ardent desire for the difiusion of 
knowledge, and the unlearned looked to its adopdon 
for their children's release from the bondage of igno- 
faaee. 

The conviction is irresistibly forced upon the minds 
of yonr Committaa that the principle of the '* free 
school" bill was the main feature considered, and 
that it wn aanctioned by the people npon mature de- 
liberation. The practical operation of the act was a 
matter that could be tested only by time. A brief 
pariod sufficed to show that the act was defective in 
ita details. In lets than four months after its adop- 
tion, the Legislatnre was flooded by petitions for the 
repeal or amendment of the law. Action, early 
action .was needed, for discord and confusion had 
crept into the school districts throughont the State, 
and animosities were being engendered among all 
classes of the people, and a serious injury was inflicted 
upon the cause of edscation. Vet its friends, though 
disheartened, did not despair. — ^The experiment of 
free education had been tried, and its partial failure 
was attributable to causes easily obviated. But the 
remedy was not applied. The people urged action 
upon 'their representatives,, yet action was delayed, 
until, at the close of the session of 1850, it was re- 
solved to submit the question again to the people, to 
deoide either '< for or against the repeal of the act/' 
The wisdom and policy of this resolution it is not the 
province of your Committee to question.— >Tbey may 
be pardoned, however, for expressing the opinion that 
it afforded the opponents of the free school system an 
opportunity to destroy tl|e principle through the agency 
of the obnoxious details that accompanied it, while 
the advocates of the principle were obliged to oppose 
tha act to remove those obnoxious details, or throw 
their influence in its favor, and truat to the wisdom 
and justice of a sucoeeding LegisUiure to adopt such 
amendments as would render it perfect. The latter 
alternative was adopted, and already they are apply- 
ing to this House for the remedy. At the annual 
•lection of 1850, the free aehool aot was a second 
time sustaiied,by a popular majority of over 25,000 
votes» although at this election a majority of the coun- 
ties of the State--*4S m number— voted for repeal in 
majorities varying from 50 to 2,500. Notwithstand- 
ing this apparently great opposition, it is the delib- 
erate conviction entertained by a majority of yonr 
CoBvutliie, that die higfi tm east in thase «9Q|itie8 



agaiust the act, did not proceed from an opposition to 
the free school principle, but was caused by the ob- 
noxious and defective details of the aot This con* 
iction is founded upon the re presentatioqs mada to 
your Committee by membera of this Hopse firom 
various sections of the State, and who, coming directly 
s the representatives from the people, are, it is to ba 
presumed, infoi^med as to their views. 

It has been urged, toUkmuch pertvutdtf, by some 
of your petitioners, that tlie city of New York had a 
preponderating influence upon the question ; that her 
majority of more than 37,000 votes in favor of the act 
faatened the sgretem upon the State; and that as she 
had an educational system of her own, separate and 
diatinct from the State at largCi she was not equitably 
entitied to vote upon the question. The plausibility ! 
of this objection is conceded ; but, in the opinion of a 
majority of your conununittee, its ground is wholly on- 
tenable. If it can be shown that the city of New York 
is separate in interest and policy, and is in no way da- 
pendent on or advantageous to the other sections of the 
State, then might some weight be attached to the objce- 
tion. But auch is not the case. New York is the heart 
of the State, receiving and giving back Vealth to evttf 
portion thereof. Her greatness as the commercial 
emporium of the Union is reflected upon every part of 
the State. Butior her agency the abundsnt harvests 
of the farmer might rot in his fields ;— but for the 
industry and thrift of the farmer, the city might fall 
from its greamess. — ^The interests of both are homo- 
genous. Whatever conduces to the pro^erity and 
glory of the one, appertains in a i^portionate degree 
to the other. If it is admitted, (and who in thia State 
will deny the assertion t) that a republican form of 
goveminent is the best adapted to the happiness of the 
people, and most conducive to their prosperity, the 
question then recurs as to the best method to continue 
that government. It will be conceded by every one* 
that the perpetuity ot bee institutions is based iqnon 
the intelligence and virtue of the people; and4i|e 
chief agency for diffusing these is the Common School^ 
The educated child, it is fair to asaume, wiU beco^ne a 
useful citizen ;— it is equally fair to assert, as a gene- 
ral rule, that the uneducated child will prove the re- 
verse. Facts warrant the assertion. 

From the report of the inspectors of the State Prisons 
for the year 1850, it appears that of 664 males in the 
Sing Sing prison 349 were under SO years of ags at 
the time of their conviction ; 487 had never been taught 
a trade ; 60 could not recul, and 149 could read onfff* 
and tbat indifierently. Of 114 convicts at Clinton, 10 
could not read, and 29 could read onlfi* At the female 
prisons, of the 71 remaining in December la8t,25 
could neither read nor write ; 17 could read only f^/ad 
the balance had received a very limited iastructjjon ^i 
the elementary branches. At the Auburn prison 109 
convicts iwere^ previous to admission, unacquainted 
with the alphabet, or could read but little, and 64 had 
no knowledge of arithmetic. The Inspector closes 
m\h the .rcn^iuk* ^ thftt the iMftucnt f|x%in\)[tny?a 
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into the causes of crime among the convicts almost 
inviiriably leads to the same result, and force upon th^ 
mind the startling truth that a neglected education in 
youth is the source of all or nearly all the crime among 
OS.** These statistics are presented in corroboration 
of the general statement of your Committee that crime 
and ignorance are generally found in unison. It can 
be no matter of surprise therefore that the citizens of 
New York, fVom a perusal of the daily records of 
their criminal courts, and their daily observation of 
the vice and miseiy that must ever cling to and 
flourish in great cities, should manifest a deep interest 
in the cause of education, and a desire for its universal 
diffusion. Philanthropy, at least, would pr6mpt tha) 
they should be heard. Again : Prudential considera- 
tions demanded that New York should have a voice 
in the matter. She is part of the State : subject to 
the same laws, and should be entitled to equal privi- 
leges with other portions of the State. With an aggre- 
gate valuation of real and personal estate amounting 
to $286,000,000,' or more than one-third of the entire 
valuation of the State, and with this property liable to 
be affected by the legislation of a body elected by the 
universal suffrages of the citizens of the State, it 
would have been manifestly unjust that her vote 
should have been excluded. Your Committee have 
been induced to present their views upon this subject 
from respect to the large number of your petitioners 
who have asked for a repeal of the Free School act, 
on the ground that such act would have been repealed 
by the popular vote had the city of New York been 
excluded from any action thereupon. Including this 
vote, therefore, the expression of the popular will .of 
the State is emphatic in favor of the principle of Free 
Education ; for no one, it is presumed, will hazard 
the opinion that the vote of New York was cast in 
favor of the act of 1849. Her citizens were unac- 
quainted with the practical operation of that act, and 
the infierence is natural that it was the principle only 
that was ratified at the ballot box. 

Upon this view of the subject your Committee en- 
tertain the opinion that it was the principle of the free 
school act only thiit was sanctioned and confirmed at 
the last election by the people of this S^ate. In obe- 
dience t6 the popular will, therefore, they would re- 
commend the retention of the free school principle. 
But as it is admitted by all parties interested in the 
subject, that the details of the act are seriously defect- 
ive, it is proposed to make such modifications therein 
as will ensure greater efficiency to the system, and 
cause it to be more generally approved. 

As the physician would enquire into the nature of 
the malady before prescribing for it* cure, it Is proper 
your Committee point out, what they deem the defects 
of the law under consideration, before proposing any 
modifications therein. A prominent objection to tbe 
act of 1849, is the mode in which the school moneys 
are required to be raised. By the 2d section of that 
act, it is the duty •« of the several Boards of Super* 
vfiM «t th«St iliihttd meeting, to oatne to be levied 



and collected from their respective counties, a sum 
equal to the amount of State school moneys appor- 
tioned to such counties ; and to apportion the same 
among the towns and cities in the same manner as 
the moneys received firona the State are apportioned* 
They shall ako cause to be levied and collected from 
«|ch of the towns in their respective oounties, a som 
equal to the amount of State school moneys appor> 
tinned to said towns respecttvely.** The income of 
the school fund of the State is distributed among the 
different towns in proportion to their population. The - 
county and town taxes levied by the Supervlson, are 
in consequence, a tax upon the basis of population ; 
and its operation is therefore unftut, unequal and 
oppressive, A large and populous county may, 
under this system of taxation, be compelled to raite 
more money than an adjoining county with a lesb 
population, though with a laiger assessed valuation of 
real and personal property. It is obvious, therefore, * 
that this inequality is peculiarly burdensome to the 
agricultural interests of the State, for in snch dts* 
tricts the population is usually larger in proportion to 
the valuation of its property, than in the cities or large 
towns or villages. This inequality will appear by a 
glance at the following sutement. In 1849 the tax- 
able property and the school moneys (apportioned on 
the basis of population) in the following counties, 
were in this proportion : — 

Sehool money. 
$40.eSl «8 

3,469 07 
S,8M98 

The counties of New York and Albany are devoted 
to trade and commerce, while Allegany and Catta- 
raugus are purely agricultural ^counties. The same 
inequality >vill appear from a comparison of different 
rates of taxation in different towns. An illustration 
is afibrded by some of your petitioners, in the case of 
the following towns in the. county of Oeneaee, in 
JL849:— 

TanU* property. flShooliaoDqr. 

Batavi*, 

Stafford, 

BeUUDyi 

Numerous instances of the same kind might be dted, 
to show the injustice of this mode of taxation, as 
applied to counties and towns. In the cities and 
larger towns are accumulated a vast amount of Bank 
and Insurance stocks, and other desoriptiona of per- 
sonal property, which, under this system of taxing the 
population, is made to avoid their proportionate con- 
tribution for school purposes, while the poorer sgri- 
cultural districts ai!e bortfe down by the weight of 
taxation.— This feature in the act of 1849 may be 
accounted one of the main causes of tbe heavy vote ' 
thro'vjn for the repeal of the act throughout the cen- 
tral and western portions of the State. But the most ' 
serious objection to this act, in the estimation of your 
Committee, is the plan of district taxation. By the 
3d section of tbe act, it is made '* the duty of the 
trustees within a specified tim^ of tiie ammal district 



New York, - 
Albany, 
Allegany, 
CalUtfaqgos, 



Taxable property. 
. $26e,m,l48 
1^889^70 
8^707,486 



$1,986410 
461>73S 



$479 » 
384 68 
SI148 
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mf eting in etoh year, to prepare an estimate of the 
amount of money required for teaohera' wages, (ezclu- 
sive of the public moneys of the district, and the 
moneys raised by and lender the 3d section of the act) 
and other expenditnaas for the year> and snbmit such 
atateraant to the legally qualified voters of the dis- 
trict* for their approval or rejection "—and in a folio w- 
tog section it is provided that, ** in case the voters of 
the diaVrict refuse to raise the estimate preaented to 
them> it is enjoined upon the trustees to levy such tax 
aa may be needed to keep the school open for the 
spaoe of 4 months— and proceed to collect it in the 
same manner as other district taxes are collected." 
Thcae two features of the act have wr9ught incalcula- 
ble injury to the cauee of education, by provoking 
animosities and bitter feuds among the inhabitants of 
the different districts— making the school houses of 
the state, whiere peace and harmox^ should blend, at 
each annual meeting a scene of strife and dissension. 
—It would appear '^almost incredible that the inhabit- 
ants .of any district in this State could be led. by the 
simple act of being called upon to vote a certain 
amount for the education of the children of the dis- 
trict, to ^the exhibition of such feeling, but the fact 
though lamentable, is nevertheless beyond dispute, 
▲varice hath its victims, and they are found as often 
in the quiet seclusion of the country as in the busy 
marta of commerce. 

It is obvious that any plan which submits the 
amount of tax to be raised for school purposes to the 
action of the voters of the district, is liable to serious 
objection. The childless, and those whose children 
have already received their education, deem it a hard- 
ship to be obliged to pay for the instruction of the 
children of their neighbors, and consequently vote 
against any appropriation. The rich, who are assessed 
upon |the valuation of their estate, are oftinies un- 
willing to contribute to the support of a Common 
School, inasmuch as they prefer the exclnsiveness of a 
select institution for their own children, and feeling 
no inteieat whatever in the matter, with a short- 
sighted wisdom, they are often inclined to vote in the 
same way. This naturally produces a corresponding 
feeljng of suspicion and hatred among the poorer 
classes of the districts, and opena wide a gap of social 
distinction that it is the true policy of the State to 
keep forever closed. Meantime the grossest injustice 
it inflicted upon the children of the State. In one 
district they are allowed by the magnanimity and 
public spirit of the voters to receive the priceless boon 
of education perhaps Tor eight months in the year, 
while in an adjoining district, it may be of the same 
town and separated only by an imaginary line, they 
are permitted to enjoy only four months instruction in 
the public sohools. Thus are the children of the 
State— its future citizens and, it may be its law-givers, 
rtcognized by the spirit of our institutions, aa born 
free and equal — thus early in life, without any agency 
of tlieir own, made [to feel the galling inequality of 
their social poaition, and waste the bright honnof 



their youth in ignorance. Your Committee cannot . 
condemn in too strong terms, the injustice and im- 
policy ot these features of the act. By reason of it 
the schools have languished during the past year, and 
it ia the opinion, seriously entertained, that in a majo- 
rity of the districU, the schools have not been open 
four months during the past year. 

Having pointed out what they deem the imperfec- 
tions of the act of 1849, it is incumbent upon your 
Committee, in submitting a bill for the consideration 
of the House, to explain its provisions and the reasons 
that have induced their action. It is proposed that 
the Common Schools oi the State shall be supported 
chiefly by a tax upon the property of the State. It ia 
required, therefore, by the 2d section of the bill here- 
with presented, that the aum of 0800,000 shall be 
raised by a tax on the real ^and penonal property of 
the State. 

This system of taxation is acquiesced in by all 
classes of the community when applied to the pur- 
poses of sustaining amilitary or naval establishn^ent for 
the purpose of public defence, or for the establishment 
or maintenance of an efficient system for the prevent- 
ion and punishment of crime or outrage, inflicted upon 
the persons or property of the citizens of the State, 
and it is conceived that the same systehi may be 
applied with far more justice towards^ the support of 
an institution designed for the diffusion of virtue "and 
intelligence, and in consequence, for the suppression 
of crime and immorality. In this connection your 
Committee may well be plardoned for introducing an 
extract from the remarks of Daniel Webster, in a 
convention to revise the constitution of Massachusetts 
in 1821. " For the purposes of public instruction," 
said that eminent statesman, " we hold every man 
subject to taxation in proportion to his property ; and 
we look not to the question whether he himself have or 
have not children to be benefitted by the education 
for which he pays. We regard it as a wise and 
liberal system of policy, by wliich property and life 
and the peace of society are secured. We seek to 
promote, in some measure, the extension of the penal 
code, by inspiring a salutary and conservative prin- 
ciple of virtue and of knowledge at an early age. By 
general instructioD, we seek as far as possible to purify 
the whole moral atmosphere ; to keep good sentiments 
uppermost, and to turn the strong current of feeling 
and opinion, aa well as the censures of the law, against 
immorality and crime. And knowing that our govern- 
ment rests directly on the public will, that we may 
preaerve it, we endeavor to give a safe and propar 
dfrection to the public will. It is tyery poor man's 
undoubted birthright— it is Us solace in life— and it 
may well be Jiis consolation in death, that his country 
stends pledged by the faith which it has plighted to 
all its citizens, to protect his children from ignorance 
barbarism and vice." 

By this system of taxation, it ia to be expected, as 
all classes of the people will contribute in proportion 
tothehr substance^ that a nniyersal interest maybe 
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Ull in the etute of edneatioa throughoat tht Sute. 
And that in eonsequeDce, the ehtmcter of oar common 
schools will be elevated, and the children of wealth 
will be induced to enter and enjoy their advantages 
and thofl b^ broagbt to mingle in the early yeais of 
their life, when the kindly feelings of the heart are 
most aetire, upon terms of equality with the equally 
deserving but more unfortunate children of want — and 
thnsteay be partially obliterated the distioetions of 
fortune, by investing wealth with the spirit of kind- 
BSM and humility, and inspiring poverty with a feel- 
ing of honor and manly independence. 

It is expected by your Committee, that much qipo- 
sition will be manifested against this provision of the 
bin. It will be objected by those who desire a return 
to the old system ot the rate bill, tbat a parent should 
not be compelled to contribute towards the support of 
a school, without he desires its instruction for his child \ 
.and that the childlaes and those who have already 
educated their children should be exempted from the 
burden of supporting a school — or in other words, that 
citbena of the State, who share in its prosperity and 
glory, and who derive an advantage from the universal 
diAision of knowledge, by the safeguards it rears 
againat vice and immorality, will'desire to participate 
in tl|e benefit without sharing the cost. These objec- 
tions may be answered in the appropriate language of 
a friend to humanity : — " But sometimes, the rich 
fiinner, the opulent manu&cturer, or the capitalist, 
when sorely pressed with his natural and moral obli- 
gation to contribute a portion of his means for the 
education of the young, replies, either in form or in 
spirit — * My lands,* my machinery, my gold and my 
silver, are mine ; may I not do what I will with my 
own V There is one snppoeable case and only one 
where this argument would have plausibility. If it 
were made by an isolated, solitary being — a being 
having no relations to a community around him,-^ 
having no ancestors to whom he had been indebted 
lor ninety-nine parts in every hundred of all he pos- 
sesses, and expecting to have no posterity after him, 
— ^it might not be easy to answer it. D there were 
but one famUy in this Western Hemisphere, and only 
^one in the Eastern Hemisphere, and these two families 
bore no dvil and social relations to each other, and 
were to be the first and last of the whole race, it might 
be difficult, except on very high and almost transcen- 
dent grounds, for either o|ie of them to show good cause 
why the other should contribute to help educate child- 
ren not his own. — But U this th€ rstotten wkiek any 
mcHS amongst tu tuatairu to hUfeUow ? The society 
oi which we necessarily constitute a part, must be 
preserved ; and In order to preserve it, we must not 
look merely to what one generation needs, but to the 
wants of a succession of generations."* By the third 
section of the bill, the State Superintendent is directed 
to ascertain the portion of said tax to be assessed and 
collected in each of the counties of the State, by divi- 
ding the sum among the several counties according to 



the valuation of the real and paisonal esttte theraiB* 
as shall appear by the assessment of the year prsosdhMf 
the one in whieh soeh sam is to be raised. Yow 
Cenmittee are fully awaie that seriona objections will 
be raised ^§UMi this provision of the bill, by reason 
of the great ineqoality existing in the present mode of 
aasess^ient, and that in eonseqne&ee tbeieof« several 
of the counties hi the State will be obliged to contri- 
bute an undue amount towarda the support of edae»> 
tion ; but it is respaetfhlly suggested by your Com- 
mittee that they have performed <he duty enjoined 
upon them by reporting (what is deemed in their 
opinion) the beet plan for the support of the commoa 
schools of the State. It will devolve upon the seleet 
committee appointed by the House, with .etpedftl 
reference to the consideration of the snhjeet of an 
equalisation of assessments, to devise some remedy ; 
and it ia confidently expected that some plan will be 
adopted, liy which general satisfiMdon will be aiiorded 
to the people of the State. 

The 4th section of the bill provides for the appor- 
tionment and division of l-4th the amount raised by 
ttx, and l-4th of all other moneys appropriated to the 
support of common schools, iquallt among the seve- 
ral school districts of the State, and an apportionment 
of 33 centa for each child* but not to exceed in the 
aggregate the sum of $84, is directed to be paid to 
each separate neighbourhbod in the State. (It is 
proper to remark that this term is used to 4esignate 
those parte of school districts, some 6 or 8 in number, ^ 
adjacent to the borders of the States of Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts.) The provirions of this section 
were made with particular reference to the sparsely 
populated distriote of the State, which, without such 
equal distribution, would be unable to sustain a good 
and efficient public school Your C)ommittee could 
not reconcile it with a sense of justice to the larger 
districts, forming a majority in the State, to reeom- 
mend the equal distribution of any greater sum. 

By the 5th section of the bill, the remaining one- 
fourth of the amount raised by a State tax, together 
with three-tourths of all moneys appropriated by ih» 
State for« the support of Common Schools, is appor- . 
tioned according to the number of children between 
the ages of 4 and 21 years of age, residing in said 
district. It is also enjoined that the schools shall be 
kept [open during S months of the year, by a duly 
qualified teacher. 

It is expected by your (>>mmittee that the amount 
to be raised by the State tax, to witt $800,000 b 
addition to the appropriation from the income of the 
Common School fund, may belncreased by $300,000, 
thus making the total sum of $1,100,000 for the pay- 
ment of teaohen' wages, will be sufficient to support 
the Common Schoohi for a period of 8 months. But 
in case there should be a deficiency i^^-or if it were 
deemed advisable by the trustees to continue the 
schools for a longer period, then it is required by the 
6th section of th e bill that «* th e balance to be raised 
I m ^any school .distnctlfor the ^paym^tltf/teaehe^' 
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wtsgtB, beyond the amount prpfidcd by the previous 
■e«(km of the bill, shall be raised by a p^ll tax to be 
Irrttd by tiie trustees upon eaoh resident of th^ dis- 
tribt tntitkd to Vo:te at the school district meetings, of 
such an amount as will make up sueh balance.** The 
qoilificsttons requisite for a voter, is prescribed by 
law, ate the following :-^ ^ 

1. Iht voter must be a mile. 

H: 'OTfuU age^that Is, twenty*one years old or more. 

5. He must be an actual resident of the difetriet. 

4. He must be entitled by law to hold land in this 
State . and must own or hve real property in the dis- 
triist subject to taxation for school purposes, or 

5. Re must be authorised to vote at town meetittg > 
of the town in whle% the district, or part of a district 
is situkited, or must own 'penonal property lisble to be 
taxed for school purposes in the district, exceeding 50 
doBan fa value, exclusive of what is exempt from 
ezecdtion. 

During the ^ear 1849, as appears by the last annual 
report of the Buperintendent of Common Schools, 
there was expended for teachen^ wages the sum of' 
tl,dS9,696 S4. or this amount $767,389 90 was 
public money, $508,7d4 56 raised on rate bills from 
thoise sending to school, $31334 27 raised bydis- 
trfct taxation, to supply deficiency in the eoUection of 
such rate bills, and $14,748 91 raised in like manner, 
to defray the rate bills of indigent persons— the num- 
ber of children placed in the list of indigent exempts 
having been 18,686. The sum of $32,296 26, in- 
cluded in the above amount of public money and 
appropriated for the payment of teachenT wages, was 
raised from local funds belonging to seversl of the 
counties and towns of the State. 

Ttkittg, therefore, these statistics as a basis, we can 
eaknlate with some degree of certainty the amount of 
poll' tax to be paid by each person upon whom the 
trustees are authorised to levy it. To the $800,000 
proposed to be raised by a State tax, there may be 
added the sum of $300,000 to be appropriated from 
th^ income of the Common School Fund and of the 
U. 8. Deposit Fund, and also the sum of $22^6, 
^ from the losn fuifds belonging to different counties 
and towns, making a total sum of $1,132,226. Tbe^e 
will then be required to make up the deficiency for the 
payment of teachers^ wages, $200,470. There, are 
nearly 12,000 school districts in the State, and it is 
fair to assume that the number of residents in each 
district entitled to vote at school meetings, will average 
25 voters, thus milking an^ aggregate of 300,000 
persons upon whom to levy a poll tax. The average 
aiBouttt to be assessed upon each person, therefore, 
would not exceed the gum of 67 eenta. 

It is naturally to be expected, that under the Free 
School system there would be an increase of scholars ; 
though such an iocresse would not necessarily Imply a 
larger expenditure for the payment of teachers* wages. 
Yet a liberal allowance may be made therefor, and 
the result will not vary materially. For, by the gra- 
dual inereftte of the apprepriation from the income of 



the Common School Fund, by reason of annsal 
increase of its capital, an increase of it poll tax to 
average 75 cents per capita, would be amply aufficient 
to make up any deficiency. ' 1 

It is deemed advisable, to ensure an economicil 1 
administration of the schools, that a portion of tbs j 
funds for their soppori; should be raised from the dis- 
tricts, and your Committee, upon mature deliberation, 
would suggest the plan of a poll tax as best adapted 
td accomplish this result, and least liable to objecuon. 
It cannot be said to be a tax upon the basis of popula- 
tion, masmuch as it is not proposed to tax, indiscrimi- 
nately, all the inhabitants of a district, but only thoss 
qualified to vote at school meetings. It may be said, 
therefore, with more propriety, to be a tax upon 
capital and labor combined. 

The main support of our iufititutions rests upon the 
virtue and intelligence of the great laboring class. It 
is desirable, therefore, that labor should be elevated 
by a spirit of honest independence. For this reason, 
among others, the schools are made free that tbs 
children of labor may, in the public schools of tbt 
State, claim a perfect' equality with the more favored 
children of fortune. It is conceived, t)ierefore, to be 
a wise and politic measure to give to labor the oppor- 
tunity to contribute its share towards the support* of 
an institution designed expressly for its moral and 
social elevation. There are many who are able and 
willing to contribute the price of a day's labor for the 
support of a school, who would be unable to raise the 
amount required to be paid upon a rate bill. A noble, 
manly pride belongs of right to labor, and when that 
pride is appealed to in aid of the 50,000 children of 
want in the State, who will not crave the boon of an 
exemption from the rate bill, it will not bear the 
appeal in vain. Again, the repeated demands of 
Lahor have made the Common Schools of the State, 
in reality free. Yet it is denied the privilege of paying 
its due proportion of the means required to keep them 
free. It is not, therefore, morally free; and is but 
** as a guest eating a feast at the expense of its boat, 
and does not feel at liberty to question the prudenoe 
or liberality of the giver, or to suggest improvement." 

With this brief exposition of its leading features, 
the bi)l is respectfully submitted for the consideration 
of the House. Thko. H. Bbnedict, 

Charles R. Swords, 
Wm. H. Feuler. 

ALBAirr,Feb. 6th, 1851. 

"^A Gem trom an Old Book. — It has been eloquent- 
ly and truly said, that if Christianity |vere compelled 
to flee from the mansions of the great, the academies 
of philosophers, the halls of the legislators, or the 
throngs of busy men, we should find her last retreat, 
with women at the fireside. Her last audience wonld 
be the children gathering around the knees of a 
mother — the last sacrifice^ the secret prayer, escaping 
jn silence from her lips, and heard, perhaps, only at 
the throne of God - 
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TO OI7R IUBADKR8. 

The ptvMttt Miiib«r eloMs the [«l«vttith vplome of 
the Jowttftl. With Ui« April iNiie ibwtibre oomm«i- 
ocft a new voltune. and it may nottM inappiopriftt* 
tor the •diton to ny a ftw woido iMfMctiaf thair in- 
tOBtioiia for the fbton. 

In tho flrat plaeo, thaa^ tliay hopa, fraatly to in- 
pmw tiM ehaiaeter and eailiaaoa the inttraata of tkia 
poptr, fomlariog it an agraaUa and proitaUo vWtor 
to all wlio may parata Ha anpratandiag pagta. To 
thfa end tlN>y Mil biiog to btar apoo tlio a atavpriaa 
thair own boat effortit praseatiog tha raaolu-afking 
yoan of toil fo tlia adacational field, whkh tbay trait 
kaya not beca altogether ipaat in yala* The fraita of 
teirboat tcflaationaaa weUaa lomewhat^ilaDded 
expaxlaaoe, garaemd vp ftom the hanreat of tba- piat, 
they win endeavor freihly to apraad forth for the en. 
oowageeoent and atreagtheniOg of their faithful, aelf* 
aaorifioiog brethten. They will aim to myta il^ 
Journal a jifMlkoIaa well aa inieieaiing eheet» die* 
aeminating each information aa ehall tend to mako ite 
feadcra better edncatora— bettor parental batter teaeh- 
en» better men. 

Bat in addition to ihair indtridnal ezartlooB they 
are happy to annouoce that they have oecored the aid 
of othera who are opinted, vigorotu and practical writ- 
. era, and who will bring to bear upon their eontrilni- 
tiooa the weight of a naliual judgment and the attrao* 
tiona of a peliahed atyle. 

Partitfolar paiaawUl ahobe taken toaecvrethe 
prompt, regular and certain diatribntion of the Joamal 
to all ita anbeeribera. Whaterer lailorea may haw 
baretofoie oocurrod in tbeee reepecta, have arisen 
from drenmatancee which the editora ooidd neither 
foreaee nor prevent, bat the arraogementa ibr the fu* 
tore will, they trust, aeenre the av<Hdanoe of tfaoee 
delays and inegnlarities, whieh are as perplexing 
to them, aa they can possibly be to their pairona. 

But not to take up time in making farther promises, 
the editors appeal to parenta, teachers, school officers, 
and the true friends of edui»tion everywhere* to sos* 
tain and encourage their enterprise. To teachers es- 
pecially they would say, that they trust this appeal 
will not be made in vain. ^ While every other profes* 
fiioo, and almost every mechanical trade has its journals 
and periodicals, to disacMfnate among their votaries 
tbe information they need, shall the teachers of our 
coantry and especially of otrr state allow publicatl ns 
devtbied to their <beatinteteili,'io the devation^it their 



high andaacrad profeasion,to Ungnish and diet We 
are well aware thai thia has baan the aad iaie of near- 
ly every edocatiosal paper that has, in our ooontry, 
seen the light of day. Bat anoh a condition oi thinga 
ia a baming ahame to the teachcm of thia land ; it ia a 
lapronch npon their caUing, which wo call upon them 
at once to arise and remove. These are oonaideraMy 
more than'eieven ihooaand school districta in thia atato . 
In thaaa districts there most bo employed in the coana 
of the year, from fifteen to twenty thousand dillerant 
teaehen. Aow many of these are young and inezpa* 
rieooad ? how many have never bestowed a dooee 
tfaougjita npon the mHU. reftponaibility they aaanmo 
4han they attempt to dovekipa the powaiaaad mottld 
the- aharaetar of thoae oommiued to thiitobarfot 
Hoir many have aver avaiJod tbaaMolvaaof thaad* 
Vantagea whieh are aibrdad by ft proper oanraaof 
eeadiftf, revaaUag the rieh exparianoea of thooa wkft 
hana tiftveUad- tba aame thorny, dark and dnbiova 
pathway along which their benighfttd IboiatcfahftW 
Jnat began to wtnder^ To m$k the appeal aoaMft 
borne with thvaaiold vaaaiag* 19 aaah wa aayi, 'arah 
Ibr light wherever it may bo found,* aall for help whlk 
yetltlaaaar* 



We refer oar readeia to the advartiaamanf af Mft 
Darby di Miller of Auburn on ftcothtr page aad also 
to the hotioeof valnabte works pnbllshed by them, aa 
weU aa by Gko. H. Derby ItCo. of BoAiloibrdiatrioi 
and private librariea. 



07* The able report of Mr. T. B. BciitMOT of 
Westchester, from the majority of the aaaambty 
eonuBittae on CoUagea, Aoademiea and oommoft 
schoola which we are enabled to lay before our rojUU 
era in tbe preaent number will not fkil to eliett the 
attention and admiration of our readem. Ita views of . 
thepoliey of thestateinrefereuee to the great ques- 
tion of Free Schools, are sound and unanawerftbl ; 
and we trust the legitlatira will give its final sanction 
to the important principle Involved. 

[Omclal.] 

Secrxtarv's OrricB, 
Department of CommoD Schools. 
Albany March 1. 1861. 
To Vowm Swpartntendenta of Oonamoii Sdioola. 

In making their apportiomnent of Teacher's Mon- ' 
ey for the present year, it will be the duty ot the sev- 
eral Town Superintendents to regard all terms of 
school Uught during the preceding year by rate-bill or 
subscription, as private schools, to all legal intents and 
purposes, whether the teachers of such schools were, 
or were not qualiiifd, whether they were or were not 
employed by the Trustees, or whether such schools 
were or were not taught in the school jiouse of the 
District. Nor can any portion of the Public monkey 
so apportioned, be paid over, under any circumstances, 
to the Teachers of such schools. If, independently 
entirely of such private schoob, any District is entitled 
to its share of Public Money, it should be apportioned 
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to it, and paid over on ih% proper order and certificate 
of the Xrasteee, to Teachers, duly qaalified and regu- 
larly employed to teach the Dietriet School, as provi- 
ded and recognized by law. Otherwise, the Public 
Money must be withheld, aa4 the ease referred by the 
Tmsteee of this Department for such relief as may be 
in its power to bestow. 

CHRSTOPHER MORGAN. 
Soperiniendent of Common Schools. 
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Sicrxtart's Omci, 
Dtpartment of Common Schools, 

AI.1AHT, Fib. 10, 1851 
The next term of the Normal School will begin on 
the t4th ef Mareh ensning, and as a number of vaean' 
cies will eecttr, which it will be necessary -for the 
Town Snperintendents to fill, the following stotemem 
ii iatended for hirther guidance in filling the same. 

The fellowiug uble will show the number of va- 
cancies io each County, at the close of the present 
term of the School, which the Town Supeiintendents 
will be axpected to fill as soon as poetiUe after re- 
oeiving;;tfais Circular. 



OOURTIBB. 


Ne.«ff 


ooumiBs. 


No. of 




VambcIm. 




TMMi«ice. 


Albwy, . . 


Five. 


Oneidn, . . 


Four. 


AB^ghMiy, . . 


Four. 


Onondign, . . 


Four. 


BifoonM, . .. 


Two. 


Ontario, . . 


Two. 


Cattttrauguf, 


Three. 


Orange. 


Five. 


SSSEi,,.; : 


Six. 
Four. 


Orleani, . . 
Oawego, 


Two. 
Two. 


CheMung , . . 


Two. 


Otoego,' . . 


Three. 


Chenango 


Tw». 


PatnU, . . 


One. 


CUnton. . . 


Two. 


Queens, . 
Bensselaer, . 


One. 


Cotombls, . 


Three. 


Four.- 


CejrttMd, ,. . 


One. 




None. 


I><l»fr»xe, . * 
DutelieM . .- 


Four. 
Six. 


SZSS^: : 


None. 
Three. 


Krie, . 


One. 
Two. 
Om. 


.Seneca, 


One. 
Two. 
Two. 


Folton, 


One. 


St. Lawrence, . 


Six. 


Oeneeeei 


Four. 


Steuben, 


Six. 


Greene, 


Two. 


Suffolk, . . 


Two. 




One. 


Sonivan, . 


None. 


Herkiaiev, . 


Three. 


Tioga, 


Two. 


Jeffenon, . . 


Five. 


ITompkins, . 


Three. 


^■. : 


Six. 


Ubt«r, . . 


Four. 


One. 


Wanen, 


One. 


LiTiog^iOB, . . 


Two. 


WaeUngton, 


Two. 


Medlsoii, 


Three. 


Wayne, 


Four. 


Monnw, . 


Two. 




Two. 


New fork, . . 


Four. 
TUrty-eae. 


Wyoming, . . 

Tates, . . 


One. 
One. 


Nisgan, . . 


Three. 







In the selection of pupils, the Saperintendents will 
please obeerve the following directions : 

1. Females sent to the school must be sixteen years 
ef age, and males eighteen. 

2. The Superintendents io making their appoint- 
ments, are to pay no regard to the political opinions of 
the applicants. , The selection should be made with 
reference to the moral worth and abilities of the can- 
didates. Decided preference ought to be given to those 
vrho, in the judgment of the Superintendents, give the 
hi^estpromiseofbecoming the most efficient teach- 
eis of common schools. It is also desirable, that those 
only should be appointed who have already a good 
knowledge of the common branches ol study, and 
wU imiend to renuitn in the school unta tho9 grod- 



3. As the pupils on entering the school are reqoired 
to sign a declaration, that "It is their intention to de- 
vote themselves to the business of teaching district 
schools, and that their sole obje<;t in resorting to the 
Normal School is, the better to prepare themselves for 
this imporunt duty ;" therefore, it is expected of the 
Superintendents that they shall select such as will 
fiuthfuUy fulfil their engagements in this particular. 

5. Pupils onoe admitted to the school will have the 
right to remain until they graduate, unless they forfeit 
that right by voluntarily vacating-their place, or by 
improper conduct. 

6. As the objection is often urged against the 
school, that the pnpils will not folfil their engage- 
ments by teaching district sohools, it is hoped 
that the Superintendents will select persons in whose 
integrity they can confide. 

7. In the selection of pupils, preferecoe is always 
to be given to those who reside in your own County ; 
but if there are no suitable persons within your Coun- 
ty who wish to avail themselves of the advantages of 
the school, the Soperintendents may thin select the 
residents of other Counties of this State who 
may apply; provided they bring satisfactory evidence 
that they are Bui|ible candidates. 

Immediately upon the receipt of the Circular, the 
town Superintendent of the County Town, is request* 
ed to fin the blanks in the notice which is subjoined, 
calling a meeting of the Superintendents, for the par- 
pose ot filling the vacancies in his County, and to for- 
ward it to each Town Siq>erintendent in his County, 
without delay. . 

Respectfully yonrs. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 
Supt. Com. Sehoole, 
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Sxc&xtart'b Officx, 
Department of Common Schools. 

Aliant, March 1, 1351. 
lilbrarjr. Honey. 
Town Superintendents will bear in mind that one- 
fifth only of the money received from the State Trea- 
sury, and of an equal amount raised by the Board of 
Supervisors* on the several towns, is to be apportioned 
as Library money. No portion of the additional amount 
raised on the eouniy, under the new law, is to be set 
apart for this purpose. For instance, suppose the 
amount apportioned by the State Superintendent to 
the towii to be $400 ; an equal amount raised on the 
town, and an additional equal amount on the county 
—in all Sl,900— one-fifth of f 800, only is to be set 
apart aa Library money, leaving the remaining %l ,040 
as teachers' wages exclusively. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 

The following, is the firbt oi a series of papers, ad- 
dressed to practical educators— parents and teachers \ 
— by Mr. E. W. Keyes of Homer Academy, to which 
we inyita the careful attention of our readers. These 
papers contain important truths, well spoken, and; can , 
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N bat reeelTe the hearty tssent of tU who would bop« 
foratroa tm^phihacphie method of eductiiog the 
yomg. 

THOUGBTS FOBBDVCATORS.— Vo.l. 
THC PRXLOtOPHT OF XOUCATXN . 

All Philosopby is theoretical and preetietl. The 
theoretical, is the statement of the principles upon 
which the results under investigation depend. The 
practical, is the application of the principles to the 
prodnctien of results. When these principles are not 
fully determined, but are set forth us probable, or 
fpecio«s,>it becomes hypothetical philosophy, for 
which, the^term theoretical is oflen erroneously sub- 
stitnted. In this way the term theory has, to many, 
become significant of that only, whieh is visionary or 
undetermined. In treating of ihe philoiophy o( Edu- 
eoHon, I shall speak of it theoreticaliy, andpraeti 
cally, designing altogether to avoid it hypotheti- 
cally. 

In no department of • human effort, has so little re- 
gard been paid to the pn'ncisp2e« which produce results, 
as in the edacatiS>n of human souls. This is owing in 
a great measure to a universal misconception of what 
education ie. It has commonly been conceived, 
gorging the meihory with facta, varnishing the mind 
with intelligence. With no distinct conception of the 
object to be attained, how shall a system of means for 
itsr attainment be devised? The first care of the edu- 
cator then, should be to kTiow, and feel, what it is to 
educate a hnman being. But this is not all ; he must 
then acquaint himself with the means by Which this 
is to be ejected. And here, even among those who 
seem, at least in a measure, to recognize the true prin 
ciple of education itself, there is a vaat. vacuity of 
opinion. The development of the human system, 
under th^ stimulus of appropriate aliment, has been 
conceived to be an effect of a sufficient and unvarying 
cause. The growth of plants, has not been supposed 
an accidental circumstance, but the principles upon 
which that growth depends, have been sought out ; 
even those great masses which constitute the bulk of 
the earth, have been studied with most patient care, 
that a system of progressive and scientific development 
might be determined in the Creation ; but few have, 
thought the growth oi mind, the development of sou 
to be governed by latoe as Jixed and immutable as 
the throne of the Eternal One. Even those who re- 
oognixe a science of the mind, still seem to conceive it 
applicable only to its maturity. That this highest 
condition of Creation, should be left to depend for its 
development upon the chances of fatality, is an as- 
■omption too preposterous for calm reflection one mo« 
m^nt to entertain. I shall then first assume, that Ed- 
ucation is the developement of faculties ; secondly, 
that this development is in all cases the result of a 
speeific and invariable agency ; and thirdly, that the 
control and directioiiofthat agency devolves upon 
the educator. 

Before proceeding to elucidate these propositions^ I 



whom thif responsibility rests. They are the parent 
and the teacher, I place them thus in the order of 
their obligation; much of the ill success that attends the 
efforts of faithful. and competent instructors, la chart- 
able to the counteracting infiuence of these more 
powerful and more responsible agents. Hence the. 
necessity of their acquaint ance with the principles up- 
on which education is founded, in other words, with 
the **Science of Teaching.** 

My object will not be to demonstrate the propoii- 
tions I have advanced, but assuming these true, te 
deduce additional principles for practical suggestions. 
I proceed to inquire, what is that influente, or agency, 
which induces mental development 1 1 answer, it 
is the preception of truth. I insist again, that no 
truth can be comprehended without its entering into 
the composition of mental power, on the other hand, 
I affirm, that mental development can not be promo- 
ted, without a clear perception of truth, Here let me 
note a distinctioh, the neglect of which, has been tbe 
cause of a vast expenditure of fruitless effort in pro- > 
meting the education of the young. This distinction . 
is between the aequieition of /knowledge, and the 
perception o( truth, I will illustrate this distinction; 
a pupil is informed by his teacher that multiplying 
both terms of a fraction by the same number does not 
change its value ; it the child receives this item of in- 
formation upon the testimony of the teacher, he has 
acquired a certain amount ot knowledge, he is more 
intelligent than before, but he does not perceive the 
truth I involved in that statement; his mind does not 
comprehend -the necessity of the proposition being 
true; he has not expande(2 his mental energies to' 
grasp the.truth ; he has simply stretched his memory 
io retain iAie fact. But if the reason of thid state- 
ment is fblly set forth, and understood by the child< it 
becomes a clear conception of the truth, of its neces- 
sity, and the mind glows with a rapture in its acquisi- 
tion, and expands under the influence of its potent 
stimulus. The duty of the educator is not, then 
simply to impart information, or to see that it is ae^ 
quired, but to present it in such form that it shall not 
only be Anoton as //zct, but/eit as truth \ that the 
mind may have a view of it in all its bearings, rela- 
tions, and tendencies, and can, by aid of its clear, 
beaming, penetrate into the untried heyund of f^ci" 
encc. 

But, that knowledge be thus acquired, certain con- 
ditions must be observed. These conditions concern 
the mind of the child, the mind of the teacher, and the 
nature and form of the truth presented. First, relative 
to the mind of the child, there must be desire ; this 
desire must be active, stimulating to effort ; this in- 
duces a condition of miiid favorable to the perception 
of truth, which then flashes in upon it. This action of 
the mind upon itself, is thought, and is like the action 
t; chemicals upon the burnished plate,— firting it for 
the reception ol the reiiuiredimpression ; truth is the 
tight which breaks in and produces its effect, and as 



wish to dellne quite accurately who those are upon ' ^e light leaves the image from which it is reflected. 
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II the plate, bo truth efampa the image of tftviviify 
v]^D the Boal that comprehenda it. 

v>As6ther condition of the pupil's mind neceisary to 
■•0ir» truth, is faith. I hold this virtue as essential 
in inUUieiual as in moral attainments. It is the 
gffttt element of efficient action. However much a 
papll may dnire to accomplish any given result, or 
e^prebend a truth, if he is satisfied that it is unat- 
tmmahle, it will indeed prove so. He mnst be inspired 
wi^ confidence in his own powers, imbued with a 
httief that he can and a resolution that he wiU con- 
quer the obstacles- in hiV way, climb up the nigged 
stctps of the iflount of Truth, and plant his feet upon 
iti glittering Bummits. 

But the question will doubtless arise, how are these 
conditionB qf the mind to be induced? Pupihi com- 
monly are found to have the strongest aversion |to 
study, with no desire for the acquisitions of ^ science. 
B«t I contend that this is an unnatural condi tion, a 
not bid state of the mind, induced by previous injudi- 
eions management. The nlitural desire of the mind* 
its insatiable craving to know has been repressed by 
poaitive command, or by stultifying it with the acqui- 
sition of facts by the memory, with no appreciation of 
tbttt, by the understanding. This is too often the 
r«i«lt of the parents ignorance, of the j^rinciples of 
the human mind, and its laws of development. 

The consideration of this ^subject will be^resumed 
hereafter. E. V^', K. 



"We would call attention to the following communi- 
cation, coming as it does from a gentleman who has 
taken an active and efficient part in the management 
of one of the first Institutes in - the state. 

We believe these to be the most important auxili- 
aries in the great cause of popular education if prop- 
trly conducted. They require however much careful 
forethought and preparation, conjoined with an able, 
and energetic Board of Instruction. j But we will 
allow on orrespondent to speak for himself. 

ror ^ft DMkM SflboolJ*ttfBBl. 

McMfTB. Sandal, i( PAe/j?*:— During the laftt fall, 
I ttfte heard of but five Institutes in this state. 
Y€it ittry county might and should have had its 
own* 

My interest in this matter mnst excuse me for in- 
trodttcfng it to your readero. Believing that nothing 
but a little prompt and judicious faction is necessary 
to hoake the entire state alive with educational gath- 
eiin/^ , I am anxious to inspire others with the same 
faith. And as I am familiar with the history and or- 
ganization of one Institute, which has held each year, 
at least one session, since they were first known 
in the state, perhaps I cannot do better than to de- 
scribe iti 

For some time after its commencement, the enth n- 
sitfsm of its members was ample for all emergencies. 
The veisionB were semi-anmuil, and eadi ol two 



weeks. But mi the novelty wore ofiT, this enthusiasm 
gradually abated. The attendance became thinner, 
and the interest evidently flagged. At last, it seemed 
to be understood that two weeks in the year were all 
that teachers fielf able to bestow ; ^nd after much de- 
bate, it was determined that each sessiott should be 
reduced to erne week. 

Previously, the necessity for a closer discipline vad 
more thorough organisation had been realized, and to 
secure these, became a leading object. 

Another fact soon became too apparent to be over- 
looked: viz., that the Spriog session was by far the 
best attended of the two. The propriety of uniting 
the two weeks into a Spring session, after much dis- 
cussion, became evident, and the change was efilec- 
ted. The result is thoroughly satififaciory ; the atten- 
dance is as large as it ever was, and we have been 
enabled to make the exercises more than ever profi- 
table. 

And here, one word touehiiig the popular opinion 
that the fall is the best season for an Institute. The 
main reason fbr this belief is, that The prospective 
teachers of our winter schools are then desirous of pre , 
paring for their schools, and will attend for that pur- 
pose. Mine in favor of the spi-iog, are as' follows , 

1. In the fell, these prospective teachers are mostly 
finishing op some summer business, which they in- 
tend to complete just in time to commence their 
schools. # 

2. In the spring, after a winter of labor, they arc 
desirous of meeting, both for the purpose of recreation 
and witii the partial expectation of securing schools 
for the summer. 

3. On ^se male teachers falls the burden of ex- 
pense ; and the recent receipt of their winter's wages, 
very materially increases their ability to meet this 
expense. 

4. Owing to the false education of our ladies, they 
decline, as far as possible, the active labors of the In - 
etitute, leaving those to the gentlemen ; and these 
last, fresh from the most important time in the year, 
and rich in all its experiences, are the better prepared 
to give interest to the Institute. 

6. The generally understoood fact that the spring 
brings a large attendance of ladies, is sufficient to 
bring the gentlemen, also ! 

6. And lastly, experience confirms the opinion as 
it originated it. 

But the limits of this article will oblige me to drop 
the individual Institute, and Consider what measures 
sre neoertary to be taken now in order to secure one 
next spring. 

Any one energetic teacher can do it, alone ; half a* 
dozen with positive ease. A little time— one or two 
Saturdays, say-- may be spent in securing the names of 
iwo-thirds oft he town ship in the county to a call for 
an institute to commence thctfirst or second Monday in 
April and continue two weeks. Agreeably to this: 
request, the clerk mtut call the institute and appoint 
thred of theze superintendents, advisory comi^ttec 
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Be sure tHat each memb«r of this committee is the 
ri4[ht man ; especially the c^airmao, This oommit- 
UK should maiu! ioitant tad sure eopgemsottf^ a 
pi:.Bcipttl, aiaittaiit tsaehsn, lestarsn* &e.. ; tfiastisg 
positive promises, preparing the programmes, ssd ad- 
vertisiog liberally and several weeks in ad?aace. 
They will remember that the stats will ghrs them 
sixty dollars, and the institfits itself contribtite some- 
tbio^. - « . 

To get the best of tauhers, Is often impossible, 
without an expense not to be thought of. Therefore 
one of t^e best modes is to secure the services of such 
book-aaihors« in particular branches » as they will 
usually demand ooly their actual espsnses. For ia- 
•stanee the author of "Cutter's Physiology" is a most 
e^lfbs tcaober and the fact of his having wtmdea tckpol 
ta«ft rather improves than disqualifies him for the 
work of teaching. 

Bnt I must stop. In another article if yon think 
best, I will sketch the organization, as I have partial- 
y dooe the history of the institute before mentioned. 
Meantime* Ic^ any man who really desires an insti- 
tate in iiis county, reccoUect that he can create 
ima. J. M. W. 

Symcuse, Dec. 1^50. 
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A. M. KSLI^OOa, OP ^HE STATS NORMAL SCHOOL. 

An individual is a unit of the great family of man. 
This family is held together by relations which are 
practically resolved into duties. The law which gov* 
ems the performance of these, are written on the sec- 
ond tablet of stone by the Creator, and given to Mo- 
ses in the midst of the Vuoke, the thunder and light- 
ning, and the ^sound of a trumpet on Mount Sinai. 

Then, nearly 2000 years passed away, and the Sa- 
Tionr changed its form, bat not its meaning into that 
short but comprehensive commsnd, « Then shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyBelf.*^ SttH later, it was written, 
** Thou shalt do good to thy Mow man.'* Though 
the performance of this is most difficult, because 
often in opposition to low and powerful passions, yet 
its adoption is the work of a discerning mind. And 
iris somewhat remarkable, that the practice of its ob- 
ligations, has been considered among heathen and 
barbarous nations, as the noblest of their historical 
transactions. Civilized and uncivilized admire him 
who can assist another in danger ; but they oftener 
wojship that man who can forget himself in serving 
others. This germ of true nobility, then, is common 
to all minds ; though hidden by sin yet it bursts forth 
occasionally in deeds of noble daring* 

The matmer in which this principle manifests it- 
self, depends on the character of those who perform 
its requirements. The Aneiente loved displays d 
power made by the conjunction of bodily strength > 
and the indomitable will. Their laws Ibrbade what 
would encroach ; what would subject and render com- 
pliQ^ly. under the contiol ^ the detsrihiiiatioa «ts.s&- 
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cpuraged. The results of (his were their battle uri- 
umphs, in which was manifested such devoted hero- 
ism ,as,io these days of "wiser but weaker men," ch^- 
If nges our highest admiration. That page of history 
which records the battle of Thennopyl« is soiled fSrom 
much reading; its perusal has made msnj a htart 
beat fast with emotion ; and placed many a youth in 
thought and wish back to those warlike times. There 
was a sacrifice which required the highest enthusiasm 
and the strongest physical energy. But the prsgnii 
has opinions on these duties which are betteiif- 
more rational. The Physical of the aaoieets hfts 
changed into the Mental of the modern. We vahio 
life more highly than they because it is the mortal ^• 
istenceofan immortal principle. Both regard good 
to others the highest duty; but rsoh perform it difler- 
ently. FormeHy, men were controlled by strength ; 
the soldier lived then and made his only saoiificf-^se 
life. Now, men are guided by wisdom ; the teacher 
has become a priest,-^the priest of God, and he maks* 
his sacrifice — mind. And his is a worthy one ; it k 
laid on the altar of the world's redemption, ami Its 
ineenss rises heavenward. Tiie«r«a<eit sacriftoe.ls 
made," when that which is valued most is rssigned ibr 
the good of others ; and this is greatly enhanceA if 
there be nothing external to remove that heaitatioa 
flesh and blood are fated to feel. Genius makes its 
offerings on the high altar of fame, visible to eU.-^ 
The philosopher belongs to the world and from it re- 
ceives reoognition, approbation and encouragement. 

And his offering, if of self, has much to alleviate its 
pain ; he dies to live again in history. What is there 
in the self devotion of the poet or painter that is far- ' 
bidding? Can not the former write his own epUa^h 
for futurity 1 and the latter mark his own tomb with 
beauties pausing each passing traveller? But-^U 
these concomitants are absent from the self-sacrifioe of 
the teacher. His, then" while the noblest, is ako^ 
the greatest. His alms truly, are done in secret. Fbr 
success, however, he must approach this excellent 
though exacting duty, as Abraham met his, willingly, 
and with him he will find the greatest sacrifice fol- 
lowed by an adequate reVard. To make it, he may 
like him, be obliged to toil up a weary ascent with a 
burning sun withering his best endeavors — ^but the path 
of duty is the path to heaven. An appreciation from 
those distant in the body, but present in the spi^t, 
and the approbation of his conscience, will be the an- 
gers voice to ch^er his misgiving spirit. The fjoerid 
neede teaektre; they are the hresstwork prevenftng 
the outbreak of wickedness, and must be firm, en'cfr- 
getic) and changeless ; they are her stars discoverfiig 
to all her attractions and duties, and must be winning 
and exemplary. 

Though the teacher, the true teacher has none of 
those incentives to urge him to his altar that greaysr 
men of less merit and usefulness have, he has his re- 
ward — he goes alone with hie ofyrin^ and iineets.Ood 
91^1^ Mount, . . 
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Tmr Farmbrs Evrry Dav Book ; or Skrtchwt or So- 
cial Li PC IV THE Cocntrt; with the popular ttle- 
ment3 of Practical aod Theoretical Agricaltar«i and 
tweVe hundred Laoonios and Apothegms relating to 
Bthio^. Reli^oa a'^d general Literature; also fire hun- 
dred Reoeiptd on Hygeian Dotnestio and Rural Eco- 
nomy. By Rev. Jj. Blake, Z>. D, Auburn : Derby 
and JUiUcr. 

It may emphatically be eald of this splendid volume 
•'Mnltum in Parvo" It Kterally forms a library of 
HMlf, vad at a cost so trifling that no farmer's thdfj and 
much less his head, need be iempty. Its oomprehensive 
iitia dispenses with the neoesi^ty of an analysis of its con- 
tents ; indeed to do this would require pages, and we 
mast content ourselves witli saying, that for real interest 
and practical utility its equal has not been issued from 
the American Press for years. Every farmer should pur- 
•base it, read it, and teach its wholesome precepts to his 
Children. 

Derby and Miller have also laid upon our table the 
following valuable works for family and school libraries: 

Thr Life op John Quincz Adams. By Hon. W. ff. 

Stward. 
IJiic Lm OF Zacitakt Tatlob. twelfth President of 

the United States. By H- JMorUgomery. • 
Life op the Empbess Josephine. By P. C. Headley, 
The Women op the Bible. By P. C. Headley, 

P^om a careful examination of these books, we are pre- 
pared to give them a high commendation. The Life of 
Ad«ms we have read with the most intense interest, and 
with a feeling too, of just pride that we were citizens of a 
country that bad given birth to such a man— a man 
<< whose like wq may never see again.'' This book should 
be not only perused, but studied by every young man, 
whose high privilege it is to claim the birthrigh of an 
American citizen. 

We are indebted to the same enterprising house for 

YoUATT on the StRUCTUBB and BrSBASES OP THE 

Horse.— an indispensable book for every owner of this 
noble Mid useful animal. Cousin Lucy's Stories; by 
* Jt^ctb Abbot ; in his peculiar style, the language that 
JUnoa from, and reaches the heart. Parents should not 
fail to phice these early in the hands of their children. 
The Lives op Maby and MAiifHA Washington, in the 
poetic style of Margaret G. Conkling— and.a most fitting 
companion for the daughtersof America. 

We are informed also that Messrs. D, and M. have in 

press, and will publish daring the present month, " The 

Lives op the Gove knobs op New Yobk, from George 

Clinton to Hamilton Fish inclusive,with portraits of George 

Clinton, Jay, Lewis, Tomkins, Dewitt Clinton, Tates, Van 

Buren, Throop, Marcy, Seward, Bouck, Wright, Young, 

' «ad Fish." This magnificent work is to be sold only by 

ffttbaeription, or by orders direct to the publishers. Of 

..^onrse, this book will be eagerly sought for, by " all the 

, world," if not *' the rest of mankind," so far, at least, as 

, the Empire State is concerned. Such of the above books 

as are suitable for district libraries are bound in strong 

leather, and are in every respect worthy the special atten- 

.'tion of purchasers, whether school officers or otherwise. 

A mbrican AasicuLTURiST. By ^. i7. & jR. L. AUem 
New York. 

'We are happy to find this very valuable Journal agsdn 
on our table. It contaixui a vast amount of laterMting 



matter, and we consider it one of the best agrloaltural 
journals tn the Vn\on, It Is pi^blithed monthly, at the 
low price of $1 per annum. And there is not a number 
whioh Is not worth doable that amoont to every teamm 
and every farmer's family. 

CBeeoN: its History, GoNDrrroN, and Pbobpeots: 
containing a description of the Gkograpy, Climate, and 
Produetioris, with Personal Adventures among tbe 
Indians, during a residence of the Author on ihe plains 
of the Pacific, embracing extended Notes of a Voyage 
Around the World. By Rev. Ouetavue Mnee, Bvff' 
falo: George It. Derby & Co. 1851. 
Whatever relates to this western department of our 
vast empire, w, and will long conttntM to be, s^ngbt with 
avidity by those who, gaaing through the dim distant 
future, wonld read aright our country's fiitare history. 
That Oregon and our other Pacific possessions, are to 
exercise a mighty Influence on the affairs of this republic 
who can deny? With sea-coast extending through many 
degrees of latitude, inviting us to command the eomraeroe 
of the world ; with a soil of the most exuberant fertility, 
a climate mild and salubrious; majestic rivers like so 
many vast arteries piercing the very heart of the con- 
tinent, and finally, with coasts glittering with wealth 
untold, who can begin to calculate the infiuence whioh 
these immense territories shall exert on the destiny 
of our country? To those inWested (and who is 
not?) in the solution of this great problem, we commend 
the work before u^ as one of the best that has been 
written upon the subject; 

The Lipb op Andrew Jackson, Seventh President of 

the tJnited States. By John^S. Jenkins. 
Lives op Madison and Monboe. By J, Q. Adams. 

These works, published also by G. H. D. & Co., have 
been examined with the greatest interest. A ^ed poet 
has said ot our great men, that they were 
"* Landmarks of our country's future, 
While they're living when they're dead." 

This is most emphatically true of the patriots whese 
names are mentioned above; and hence we say to the 
young as well as old, study their characters well and 
imitate their stem virtues, as you would love your ooon- 
try, and become identified with her prosperity and glory. 



lilstlcisiftess of Mind. 



There is an inactivity — a listlessness of mind which 
permits thoughts and feelings to drift past us, like the 
thousand objects of a varied landseape gleaming on 
the eye of a railviray traveller, unexamined, unar- 
ranged, unremembered ; a half slumbering state of 
mind in which it becomes passive, and' thoughts flit 
over us, rather than pass through us, like the shadow 
clouds over the lake's surface. This is a pernicious 
habit to be guarded against and assailed with the most 
resolute energy of will, by every man who would be 
master of himself, and live a life of advantage to bis 
kind. It is worse than unobservant vagrancy of eye 
or ear. A man may be something who can pass 
through the finest external scenery without having his 
gaze riveted,, and without remembering more than 
that he rode over so much ground, or at most beheld 
an assemblage of hills, vales, trees, streams, buildings ; 
but the mind which lets its thoughts glide past thus 
imobeerml and imoontrolled, is iast losing its powt^ 
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' for good. — The tendency to foster this indolent and 
I feeble habit we regard as one of the wont cflecti of 
the light magasine and novel .reftding of the praaeBt 
day. Unoonatrained, as he devours the sparkling 
article or stirring romance, to make any effort in the 
way of chaining bis thoughts or defining them, the 
reader is apt to acquire that pasairity of intellect 
in which the helm of attention ia snrrendered from the 
mind's own grasp, and given wholly up to the objects 
before it, till it is attentive only when something to 
striking or stirring presents itself that attention oannot 
b« aroided — ^like an ear that should hear nothing but 
the roar of thunder, or an eye sensible to no color but 
flamisg scarlet.-^JVbr/A Britith jS«vteio> /or JVba. 



A Passino Tbottoht. — Rothschild isfoieed to con- 
tent himself with the same sky as the poor newspaper 
writer, and the great banker cannot order a private 
« snoeet, or add one ray to the magnificence of the 
night. The same air swells all lungs. The same 
kind of blood fills all veins. Every one possesses, 
really, only his own thoughts and his own senses. 
Soul and body — these are all the property which man 
owns. All that is valuable in this world is to be had 
for nothing. Genius, beauty and love are not bought 
and sold. You may buy a rich bracelet, but not a 
well turned arm on which to wear it ; a pearl neck- 
lace, but not a pearly throat with which it shall vie. 
Tlie richest banker on earth would vainly offer a 
fortune to be able to write a verse like Byron. One 
comes into this world naked and goes out naked— 
the difference in the fineness of a bit of linen for a 
ahroud is not much. Man is a handful of ^ clay, 
which turns rapidly back into duat. 



Asnaiss Toun Childun's UNDKnsTANnmft. — 
Nothing can be a greater mistake than to consider 
young people as destitute of undersunding ; their un- 
derstanding should rather be appealed to and consult- 
ed. Do we not all remember how, when young, we 
were imposed -upon ? How our elders sought some- 
times to put us off; how they gave us evasive ans- 
wers and explanation^; how they told ua some plaus- 
ible story aa an excuse or as a reaaon ? And do we 
not remember that even in our youth and simplicity, 
we were quite capable of seeing through their manoca- 
vres ? Do we not all remember how, when any one 
endeavored to keep us in Ignorance of some proceed- 
ing of which we were made accidentally cognizant; we 
could divine very correctly the real motive for sending 
ua out of the way ^ith some falsa excuse ? Kow in a 
case of this kind, which comes within the pale of pa- 
rental authority, the will of the parent alone ought to 
be aufficieot to control the child. But there should be 
no stifling of truth, and no relaxation of duty. If, as 
often will happen, it is not expedient or proper for 
children to know a particular fact or incident, they 
ahottld be told so with frankness and kindness, but at 



the aama time with fiimnaas. We are too apt to 
overlook the - intelligenee of thesa little people, and 
address ouiselves to their statara. We forget Bsind, 
which ia Uivtaible, in the preaenca of matter whiob ia 
seen. The treatment of children mnat always, (bf 
thehr own sakea, differ much from that of fiiU-grown 
men and women ; oaf manner of addresafaig iiena 
must also ha diflerant; bat there doea not saam la be 
any reaaon why we should not give them hdl oredit 
for the amount of intelligeoce they do pgsssss ; and 
wf may every day see ohikben with more diseilmtaa- 
tion, greater good aanse, and better regulated maral 
deportmant, than many whoae tall figwa of xiper age 
haa invaated them with the oo aa ewwaea of i 



<«It is related of aome good man j that upon iiis death 
bed ha recommended hia son to employ himself if 
cultivating a garden* and in compoaing reises ; think- 
ing theee to be at onca the happieat and moat harmleaa 
of all purauits. Poetry may be» and too often h^s 
been, wickedly perverted to evil purposes ;— ^iial, in- 
deed, is there that may not, when religion is not aale^ 
from such abuaea ?— but the good which it deeslnesii- 
mably exeeeda the evil. It ia no trifling good to pro- 
vide means of innocent and intellectual anjoyasel ior 
so many thousands in a atate like oum-^n a^foynsnC 
heightened as in every instance it is,.withhi sane Mute 
circle, by peraonal consideration, raieing it to a degree 
which may deserve to be called happiness. • 

**h is no trifling good to win the ear of children 
with verses, whioh foster in them the seeds of huma- 
nity and tenderness and piety-awaken their fancy, 
and exercise pleasurably and wholeabmely their iinagl- 
uative poweA. It ia no trifling benefit to proride a 
ready mirror for the young, in which thaymayaee 
their own best foeUnga reflected, and wharela *whu- 
soever things are heaest, whataoever things are juat, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoevar things «*a 
lovely,' are presen^d to them in the most attraetlve 
form. If is no trifling benefit to send abroad aliains 
which may assist in preparing the heart for its QtelM 
and supporting it under them. But there is a greater 
good than this, a farther benefit. Although it is in 
verse that the most consummate skill in composition 
is to be looked for, and all the artifice of language 
displayed, yet it is in verse only that we throw off the 
yoke of the world, and are as it were privileged to 
utter 0^ deepest and holiest feelings. Poetry in this 
respect may be called the aalt of the earth. We ex- 
press in it and receive ia it sentiments, for which were 
it not in this permitted medium, the usages of the 
world would neither allow utterance or acceptance. 
And who can tell* in our heart-chilling and heart- 
hardening society, how much mOre selfish^ how much 
more debased, how much worse we should have been 
m all moral and intellectual respects, had it not been 
for the unnoticed and unsuspected influence of tnis 
preservatire." — SotUkey, 
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.fiARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 



The popularity of this Magaasine continues tx> incieate, steadily and rapidly, with tae pnb- 
fioation oi'ev^ery snccessive Number. Every month adds over Five Thousand Copies to Hs 
regular wles. * The Press, from one end of the Union to the other, and without exception* 
has expressed the warmest approbation of the plan of the work and of the manner in which 
it has thus far been carried out. 

The Publishers would express their oordial thanks to the puUic for the extraordinary de- 
gree of favor with which their efibrts have been received. They assure the readers cf tha 
Magazine that nothing which expense, labor, and incessant care can dp^ to make its merit 
Ireep pace with its success, shall be left undone. The Pictorial Illustrations, which have 4»- 
onred so much admiration, shall be still further multiplied, diversified, and improved. B«- 
Bdwed bare will be exercised in the selecticm of literary mattlsr for its pages. The Monthly' 
lUoord of Current Events, which is designed to be a regular synopsis of all events of interest 
hi every department of activity, and in every part of the world, will be enlarged, and made 
mora comprehensive and systetnattc ; and all possible exertions will be made to render the 
Magasine, in all respects, superior to any similar work ever published in any part of tlie world. 

Axtielea from-PuncH, and other well-known humorous publications, will be from time to 
tinia presented, with pictorial embelhshmenta ; care will be taken in this department, as in 
•%ery other, to admit nothing in the slightest degree ofiensive to morality or good Jtaste, and 
t» ccKtUbine interest and instruotion with entertainment. 

. Eafih number^of the Magaidne will contain 144 pages octavo, in double columns. The 
Tclnmes of a single year, th^efore, will present nearly two thousand pages of the choicest of 
tha MisoeUaneous X^t^iitUfiB of the age. A carefully prepared Fashion Plate will accompa- 
j(^y,cach Number. New Volume conm^nc^ with the June and December Numbers. 
. TEaitt.-^TuREE DoLLAKS a ymr, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The First Vol- 
ma is now ready, neatly bound in Mudin^ Two Dollars. The Work may he obtained 
jtf Boohdkrs and Periodical A^nts, and of the^PMishers. 

" JMeraL arrangontents tcill ie made vrith-ihe Trade and wiA Poub n asten for efforts in 
€ifrmd9tmg the Work, and Specimen Nu/mien unll be supplied grfUuitoudy. 

The PubUehers will supply Mail and City Subscribers, whenpaymetU is made to limn 
m mieamee. Clubs supplied upon liberal terms, Mudin Covers for eauk volume will be 
fimmished by the PuU^hers/md Agents at Twenty-five Cents each. 

^eesens-desifing the Work bar^t will please to furnish their names and address to 
t AatiNss^ Orders far Numbersfrom the commencement oan now be supplied- 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



Tb« giant of ih* Uo&tliliM is H&rp«r^ Now Monthly Mafuine, 
•iriki^, iA tko thoTt tpie* of sis months has Itapod into « circv* 
ktioo of ovar fifty tbonsand copies. This anparalleW success 
-H tioiilrtlaat, to aoiaa anant, duo to tlie rsaarkaUa abaapnasa of 
iky^vnat\ but chaapneas, without merit,. would nevar have sa- 
' OTuad it * * * The rast weahh of the periodical literators of tha 
. sM-«-th9 if«ha<t of ifr— ia.inade uibutary by this MafuiiM to tha 
oaHoza as well aa to the entertaiament of the American people, 
it «■ abaoat ^OMiBiA price. And what ia a aioat cbaariag faatora 
of tba times, an indication not merely of the good taste and good 
^nse of the editors, bu'k also of the intellectua) and noril prog- 
IMS af «ar paapJa, its aelaotions are generally of a vary high 
Older, both in point of substantial literary merit and of moral 
tendency. hs'^ofc^AJy Rtc&rA of Curreui Eaeirt* is prepand 
with great akilLand judgment; and the Literary Notices are 
both iropftrtial and dfscrimittating. In ft ^«tt-d, as we hate aaid, 
Barper's New Monthly, ha* aphieved its fraat success by dc*er»- 
vtg it.— Methodist Quarterly Review. 

Its attractions are undtminiahed. The articles are namtToas 

and selected with exceeding good taste. This work circulates 

erety where in the nation.— Zwm'# Reratdmd Wtohyam Jokrmu, 

The utnlhly record is given with great fuUness and eve .Tiy 

one who is fully competent to the workfi^New York ObecrH 

The January Number maintains the raputation aoiiaired y ita 
ptedecessors. It contains a large supply of auoaing and enter- 
taiaiBg xtading.— CAmtiais Chromdt* 



Tbasa noathly mpp»av of good taadiar aH m ebotot, at va- 
ried, as interesting, and as instructive, aa they ana rag nlar is 
coming, generous in tmonnt (144 solid pans to a number), ehaan 
m prioa (25 oenta), and aunative in thalr outward appaarsnoa. 
Each numlier is in fact a new hook, beautifully printed, eagerly 
land, and wortb preserving. The best parts of many books aboat 
to be born, firat aae the light in Harper's New Monthly. Tbnav 
lections are made from the best and latest English source. They 
oover » wide ranga. Among them afa good tales from BUickmoait 
Dublin Univeriity Magaxine, dec. ; characters of distinf uisbad 
persons, by each writen as Oilfilfan ; copiouii streams of sansbina 
from Dickons's HoiM«AoAi Words: poems, few, short, and choieat 
and all sorts of good literature that can be popular. * * * Tha 
Monthly Suomaiy v£ Events, at tha end of each number, la v^ry 
full, condonsed, and clear, embracing a month's concise hietorr 
of each important nation in ita t/irb. To tkoss who see notkiitg 
but confuston in QerwmH polities, ws wotdd rswwmend ths britf 
<mtf 0&& exfosxiwn in this (January) rmrnbtr. The Literary No- 
tices are fcon the pen of an editor whoae ripa and genial scholar- 
ship and general literary ability are well known in this quarter, 
and a good guannty that all books shall meet the treatment thej 
de8er\'e in his handa.— Tftc Cofiunomssn&A. 

•It is a rich csbinet of Historical, Biographical, Literary, and 
Scientiiic varieties; and its rapidly incnasing patronaga prmma 
the high eatimation in which it is held by the public, as its ac- 
quaintaaoa is oxtaadMi.— CAri«tMM FrsHm^wiFm^ Visiim', 
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